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General Eastetn Office of the 
Kansas City INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Portsmouth, N. H., 

May 7, 1891. 


Western loans have been a chilly subject for several years. The chills have reached a positive ague within a few 
months. A few months more may, perhaps, shake out one or two of the causes. .The experience, hard for many, is 
good for others. Nothing but hard experience ever teaches some that lending money is not a geographical matter. 

Indeed it is geographical. People who have lent in western Kansas, for instance, are finding it so. But there are 
unproductive farms in other parts ; and wouldn’t it be as well to go by production and leave geography out? We have 
not gained much when we rule out a well-known arid region. We gain by ruling out unreliable property. 

The quarter, region, State, or part of the country, nfay afford some information against a loan—not for, but against 
—but the smaller the region, the more it counts ; a large one counts not at all. 

To be sure of being understood (for this is the blunder that two sorts of money-lenders make—those that rush 
West and those that jeer at the West), let me be more than plain. 

Take two cranberry marshes equally well situated as to latitude, transportation, labor, etc.: one high and the other 
low. Late and early frosts make the high one unsafe, while the low one is safe. East or West has nothing to do with it. 

Take two farms anywhere: one in a good neighborhood, the other in a neighborhood that has somehow got wrong 
or the reputation of being wrong—not the soil, wood, water, air, locality—-one may be safe, the other is unsafe ; North 
or South or East or West has nothing to do with it. 

Take two buildings: one in a part of a village or city involved in its growth, the other left out; the immediate 
locality fixes the present and future values, safe and unsafe. East and West have nothing to do with it. 

The mistake of lending on insufficient knowledge is worse than that of not lending ; worse to oneself and worse to 
the public. So it is better to scoff at Western loans than to make them blindfold. 

But the sooner people learn to look to the facts that really govern the safety of money-lending, and stop these silly 
prejudices for and against by the points of the compass, the sooner wisdom will come to them. 

How are they to scrutinize all the circumstances of property hundreds of miles away? is the question that puzzles 
them. Don’t pretend to; you can’t. Depend on your agent: but get one you CAN depend on. 

All through these Western troubles and Eastern frights we have carried our business with $200,000 and, later, 
$300,000 capital. We have felt the need of more money, however, and lately increased to $600,000 by subscription 
from customers. 

The curse of the business is lying. There are ways to get rid of losses, so as to be able to say, “We never lost a 
dollar.” If people take such bait, of course they get hooked. There is probably no investment concern of any impor- 
tance that has not lost a good many dollars. One would expect some sense of propriety in a financial business. These 
statements, however, are only meant for the inexperienced. 

What if there is a prospect of unusual crops in Kansas this year? Is that any reason for making a five-year loan? 
A proper loaning agent is one who gives or allows no specious reasons. But that is only a part. There is no occasion 
to exhaust the subject. 

If we should say we have never had to indulge so much as one per cent. of our loans in any way at any time, we 
should be confessing that we do indulge; we do. If we should say that not so much as six per cent. of our interests 
ever were in arrears, we should be confessing that interests get in arrears; they do. 

We say in our pamphlet: “ Unvarying promptness is too high a rule to enforce on these people. We do not ruin 
a mortgagor who has had a set-back and cannot pay his interest promptly.” We may say the same of the principal. 

In another place we say: “ Compliance with the terms of agreement is not always possible; it would be needless 
hardship and waste to draw the line there.” 

Again: “It is wise to forestall the judgment of future critics upon this business. There is Western sensitiveness 
and freedom of feeling ; there is, on the other hand, the strictness that prevails in money-dealing East. Between these 
two we ought to manage these loans in a way to meet the approval of wise men now and ten anda hundred years hence.” 

As to times and seasons: When reckless lenders are booming a place is the time to keep out of it. When they 
are frightened out is time to go in; there is always legitimate business. 

Live men in new lands are great borrowers. That is their look-out. We don’t undertake to make them prudent. 
It is enough for us to be prudent ourselves. 

We send our pamphlet upon request. 

WILLIS G. Myers, Vice-President. 
OFFICES 
THE Kansas City INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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forty-eight pages. The sub- 
scription price is $3 a year, pay- 
able in advance. The price to 
clergymen is $2.50 a year. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all. subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
Australia and New Zealand, 
add $1.04; for South Africa, 
add $2.08. 


Club Rates are as follows: 
Two new subscriptions, $5 ; one 
renewal and one new subscrip- 
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New Subscriptions may | 
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the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
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the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
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Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 

Letters should be addressed: 
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Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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bined to maintain its superior- 
ity and increase its value to 
the users of Writing Machines 


throughout the world. 
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It is now finding a new field 
of usefulness in connection with 
the education of the young. 
Leading educators are begin. 
ning to recognize in this famous 
machine additional help in cul. 
tivating the faculties of pupils. 

“Tt needs no prophetic age 
to foresee that the time is not 
far distant when the typewriter 
will be as commonly used in the 
school-room as the blackboard 
or globe now is.”—Educa‘or. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York 
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[It is a mile away. 
three-quarters of an hour besides. 


How we Go to Siglar Oval Afternoons 


We should miss a part of the value of our athletics if we walked that mile and back every day; it would take us 
When we walk, we walk for the sake of walking, not to get there. 


Athletics ought to be taken fresh. 


This little drive, coming in between study and play, and then again between play and supper, just suits us.] 


But, if you think we care more for a 
jolly time than for growing good body 
and soul, I’ve got the wrong picture here. 

We send nine boys to Yale this year 
—sixty had gone to college before—and 
they get no better men at New Haven. 
Have done this without our present 
means and facilities. This is what the 
big wagon is, a means to an end. What 
is that end? I give youaclue to it now; 
will send you my pamphlet, if, after read- 
ing this, you want to read that. 

First: it costs $600 a year, besides his 
books, clothing, traveling, and vacations, 
to send me a boy. 

Second: he will have plain fare and 
a hardy life; no luxury. 

Third: he will get what is good for 
him; plenty of food and work, with play 
mixed in, and sound sleep that comes of 
a happy mind and the need of it; not 
much more. 

The mistake in bringing up boys begins 
at eight. You do not know it; you will 
‘not accept my remedy—one in ten-thou- 
sand will—that’s why I write to a million. 

You do not know what a boy ought to 
be at 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 20. I let go of him 
at 15 or 16—he ought to be safe then. At 
all these ages he ought to be healthy, vig- 
orous, cheery, glad to do a good turn to 
everybody, neither forward nor shy but 
ready, spontaneously good-natured, gener- 
ous, brave, thoughtful, polite, good-looking 
no matter how homely, winning, irresist- 


ibly winning, not wise, but up to his age 
in the use of his mind for study and 
common sense. 

He ought not to be lank, languid, lazy, 
empty,complaining, restless, taxing, bossy, 
impudent, violent, selfish, unrestrained, a 
liar, braggart, coward, and, as to his mind, 
not yet begun to use it. 

You do not know that the way to bring 
your boy up right, and avoid the usual 
American boy, is to fill him full and sur- 
round him with things that are good for 
him, let him enjoy them, guide him a little, 
net too much; /e¢ him grow as an animal 
—moral and intellectual animal, but ani- 
mal all the same—by nutrition, activity, 
culture, use; let him come to enjoy this 
higher life of the growing boy; be happy 
himself and a source of happiness. 

This is how it looks when the eye takes 
in two or three or four years. The boy- 
making business is not a thing to be done 
in a week or a year. It is worth what it 
costs. 

It is worth my whole life to do my 
part. Is it worth a little of yours to do 
your part? 

I crowd this page to give you a glimpse 
of my work. My pamphlet is as full as 
I can make it, and as short. 

It is a preparatory school. Send me 
your boy before you have spoiled him. 


HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
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The Outlook 


E give The Christian Union to our 
readers this week in a new form and 
with a new dress of type. It has 
heretofore been a thirty-two page 
paper; it now becomes a forty-eight 
page paper, with further enlargement 
from time to time, this week’s issue 

containing sixty-eight pages. Each copy of the present 
issue is accompanied by a twelve-page Illustrated Sup- 
plement, in which Mr. Arthur Gilman describes “ Bos- 
ton as an Educational Center.” Mr. Gilman’s special 
qualifications for this work will be evident to all who 
can appreciate the intelligence, thoroughness, and impar- 
tiality with which he has performed a very difficult task. 
There will also be found in this number the first of a 
series of Monthly Reviews of the educational field, in 
which the attempt will be made to report and_in- 
terpret all educational events and movements in the spirit 
and with the breadth of the Outlook. These reviews will 
furnish at regular intervals hereafter comprehensive sur- 
veys of the temperance field, of the mission field, and of 
science and art. 





‘@ 


Last week was given up in all parts of the country 
to Commencement exercises. It is impossible for The 
Christian Union this year to report Commencements at 
length. It may be said, however, that nearly all the col- 
leges show steady advance of educational methods, increase 
of numbers, and expansion of endowment. An event of 
exceptional interest in academic circles was the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Merrill E. Gates as President of Amherst Col- 
lege—an occasion which brought together a great throng 
of Amherst graduates, and which was fitly marked by the 
participation in the exercises of Commencement week of 
such men as Dr. Storrs, Bishop Huntington, President 
Seelye, and Professor Hitchcock. Dr. Gates took for the 
subject of his inaugural address “ Education for Power,” 
emphasizing the ethical nature and quality of university 
training. He declared that no true science can ignore the 
need of men for communion with God, and that edu- 
cation fails of its highest work unless it issues in noble 
living. Amherst has stepped outside of its traditions with 
commendable radicalism in calling Dr. Gates to its Presi- 
dency, for he is neither a clergyman nor a graduate of 
Amherst. But everyone who heard his inaugural address 
and caught the spirit of enthusiasm which he inspired 
must agree with the trustees of Amherst, who called 
Dr. Gates, that education has grown beyond the limits of 
the clerical profession or of those of a close corporation. 
President Hyde, of Bowdoin, commenting on the his- 
tory of the College during the past year, declared that 
there had been no occasion for serious discipline, and that 
the College is governed by the common sense and loyalty 
of the students. In all instances of disturbance a repre- 
sentative body of students has acted promptly and effect- 
ively ; and, as one result of this training in self-government, 
Dr. Hyde declares that Bowdoin “ was never more healthy 
in the purity and freedom of its student life, happier in 


the confident and friendly relations between students and 
professors, more conscientious and enthusiastic in its in- 
tellectual life, more sensitive to the movements of thought 
in the scholarly world, more closely in touch with practical 
affairs.” All of which is directly in line with the policy 
which The Christian Union has urged for years past, and 
with the results which it has predicted would be the fruits 
of that policy. 
‘e 


The two most promising features in the educational prog- 
ress of the country are the rapid development of higher 
university work and the growing habit of splendid personal 
generosity toward our institutions of learning. In this 
country the advancement of learning has depended, from 
the beginning, very largely on the support of private indi- 
viduals. ‘That support has always been generous as com- 
pared with the standards of the past; as compared with 
the value of education in a republic and with the resources 
of the country, it has not yet been adequate. The last 
year has been made memorable by a number of princely 
gifts to colleges. The distribution of funds under the will 
of Mr. Fayerweather, supplemented by the action of his 
executors, was an illustration of intelligent and high-minded 
actian on the part of a private citizen of which Americans 
had real reason to be proud. The past week has registered 
another splendid gift of a million dollars to Colgate Uni- 
versity from Mr. James B. Colgate, of this city. The estab- 
lishment of the Chicago University on an ample foundation 
and with the expressed purpose of securing an endowment 
amounting to a number of millions is another demonstra- 
tion not only of the generosity of American business men 
toward educational enterprises, but also of the faith of edu- 
cators in their ability to appeal successfully to the wealth 
of the Nation. We shall have little cause to concern our- 
selves with regard to the rapid accumulation of capital if 
such examples as those set by Mr. Clark, of Worcester, 
Mr. Fayerweather, Senator Stanford, the donors to the 
Chicago University, and Mr. Colgate are generally fol- 
lowed by men of large fortune. Every man who acquires 
great wealth in this country owes a debt to the Nation 
which he cannot better discharge than by dividing his 
fortune in his own lifetime with his fellow-countrymen in 
the way of the endowment of institutions of learning, in 
attempts to enrich community life in our great cities by 
libraries and public buildings, or to aid directly in the 
solution of social and economic problems by opening the 
doors of better homes to the poorer classes. For these 
enterprises we cannot invoke State action; we must depend 
upon private munificence, and it will be a very noble justi- 
fication of our civilization if, by private generosity, we are 
able to outstrip State action for education abroad. 

‘®e 

The formal organization of a University Settlement 
Society in this city will have a special interest for college 
men and a general interest for all who care for the prac- 
tical working out of social problems. Toynbee Hall and 
Oxford Hall in London and the more distinctly mis- 
sionary organizations of university men for work in India 
have been among the most interesting experiments in the 
field of practical sociology. They are, to use the phrase of 
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the circular issued by the University Settlement Society, 
“social experiment stations,” centers of work for college 
men in the tenement districts, and bearing the same rela- 
tion to political economy and social science that the hos- 
pital bears to medicine, or field work to the study of engi- 
neering.” More than this, they furnish a meeting-ground for 
the most cultivated men and the most uncared-for classes 
in our great communities. They afford young men the 
opportunity of coming for a time into direct relation with 
the pressing and terrible problems of poverty, crime, and 
social misery of every sort. The Neighborhood Guild in 
this city is sustained by resident workers who are college- 
bred men, and its house has been a center of intellectual, 
social, and moral activity. The Woman’s College Settle- 
ment in this city has awakened the profoundest interest 
among all those who have known how much earnest and 
intelligent effort, personal sacrifice, and real devotion it has 
drawn out from a little company of the most cultivated 
women. The University Settlement Society proposes to 
establish settlements in different neighborhoods, following 
the general plan of the Woman’s College Settlement Soci- 
ety. It is estimated that the expense of continuing the 
Neighborhood Guild as the first university settlement, in a 
larger house and with the addition of a gymnasium, will 
be $4,500 per annum. The Guild is in receipt of an 
income of $2,000 a year from various sources. A part of 
this will probably be continued in connection with the new 
organization ; the balance must be made up in other ways, 
the Society depending for the range of its work on the 
financial support which it secures. Professor A. C. Bern- 
heim, of Columbia College, is treasurer of the organization, 
from whom full particulars may be obtained. 


‘e 


As we go to press, the summer schools are gathering in 
different parts of the country. The long vacation which 
the summer flight from town and city makes almost neces- 
sary is being made available for summer instruction, and 
there is scarce any form of development not included in 
the curricula of these summer schools, from the develop- 
ment of the body in outdoor encampments under wise 
teachers, to instruction in Greek and Hebrew as at 
Chautauqua, or in theology and in practical Christian work, 
as in Dwight L. Moody’s summer school at Northfield. 
The Chautauqua idea has broadened and deepened, and we 
appear to be coming to a time in which the long vacation 
in America may serve, as does the long vacation in Eng- 
land, at least as good a purpose for study as term-time. 


‘te 


Encouraged by two successive years of victory, the Iowa 
Democrats met in Ottumwa last week in unwonted num- 
bers, and renominated Governor Boies amid unwonted 
enthusiasm. The central plank of the platform adopted 
was, of course, that denouncing protection and demanding 
“equal opportunities for every section and every citizen.” 
On the question of finance the convention declared for the 
free coinage of silver, thus indicating that the Iowa delega- 
tion will oppose the renomination of ex-President Cleve- 
land. ‘This resolution was the only important concession 
made to the Farmers’ Alliance, though the convention also 
indorsed its demand that United States Senators shall be 
chosen by popular election. Upon State issues the chief 
demands were for the introduction of the Australian ballot 
system, a more rigid control of railway corporations, and 
the absolute repeal of the prohibitory law. Instead of pro- 
hibition the convention demanded a uniform license fee of 
$500. 
one adopted, and is notable as being much more acceptable 
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to the liquor interest than that of two years ago upon which 
Governor Boies was elected. Then the party demanded local 
option and high license, thus giving prohibition to every 
county which was willing to enforce it. The license bill now 
advocated would thrust the saloon upon unwilling com- 
munities quite as much as the present law thrusts prohibi- 
tion upon unwilling communities. This change from local 
option to license ought to defeat the party at the coming 
election. Local option is essentially a democratic prin- 
ciple, since it allows each community to decide its liquor 
question for itself. High license is essentially undemo- 
cratic, since it not only imposes the same tax upon the 
poorest saloon-keeper as upon the richest, but absolutely 
enriches the richest by shutting out the very poor from 
competition with him. The change made by the Iowa 
Democrats was therefore in violation of party principle, 
and we believe it was also in violation of party policy. 


‘e 


The English Ministry has been called upon to redeem 
one of the pledges which it made at the Berlin Labor Con- 
ference. It then authorized its delegates to favor the 
absolute prohibition of the labor of children under twelve. 
Yet the factory law which its Home Secretary has intro- 
duced into Parliament contained no such prohibition, and 
when Mr. Buxton, one of the Liberal leaders, moved as an 
amendment that the employment of children under eleven 
should be prohibited, the Ministry resisted it. Under the 
present English law children between the ages of ten and 
thirteen can be employed half-time, and Mr. Matthews 
urged that, as no nation on the Continent had gone so far 
as this, England ought not to act until its competitors had 
caught up with it. This, however, did not satisfy his more 
progressive followers, especially the Liberal-Unionists. If 
the employment of ten-year-old children was a wrong, the 
wrongs of English children were not righted by the wrongs 
of those on the Continent.- Neither could Mr. Matthews 
win their support upon the plea that the work done was 
light, so that their six hours in the factory in the mornings 
did not make the little ten-year-olds too tired to profit by 
their afternoons in the school. Yet his principal argument, 
and that which made his defeat most significant, was that 
in the factories of three counties there were twenty thou- 
sand ten-year-old children whose three shillings a week 
apiece brought to their parents nearly a million dollars a 
year. By this argument the Ministry posed as the defender 
of the rights of parents. The Opposition, however, took 
the position that the rights of the children to health and 
strength were more sacred than the rights of parents to 
their wages. The steady increase of the age at which chil- 
dren are allowed to work shows that the “ socialistic ” legis- 
lation does not tend to lessen parental responsibilities, but 
rather to increase them. Fifty years ago English working- 
men put their children in the factories at the age of five 
and six, and it was said that the more children a family 
had the better off it was. By the steadily increased pro- 
hibition upon children’s labor the law has checked over- 
population and raised the standard of comfort which Eng- 
lish parents are bound to maintain for their families. 


‘te 


Mr. W. J. Stillman has recently written a letter to the 
London “ Times ” on the demoralization of Italy which has 
excited no small attention, because Mr. Stillman both 
knows and loves the country of which he writes. He com- 
ments unfavorably on the general relaxation of life in Italy, 
shown in lack of earnestness, interest, and vigor, not only 
in Parliament, but in the routine of business itself. Instead 
of patient, energetic pursuit of serious ends, people are 
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largely given up to unquiet, restlessness, and desire for 
excitement. There is a hunger for novelties and amuse- 
ments of all sorts which is always the indication of an 
unfavorable social condition. Political parties are numer- 
ous, small, and, for the most part, ineffective; they have 
never been weaker than at present. A recent article 
showed the readers of The Christian Union somewhat in 
detail the serious character of the present financial condition 
of Italy. Private finances are said to be in an equally 
unhealthy state. There is not only general discouragement 
over economic conditions, but a great deal of positive suf- 
fering. Although feeling the spur of sore perplexity and 
necessity for action, the intellectual life of Italy is languish- 
ing; and while problems are many, definite ideas regarding 
them seem to be few. Public discussions are marked by 
verbosity and vagueness rather than vigor and clearness. 
There is a widespread desire for reform, but the desire 
seems impotent. ‘That these unfavorable indications exist 
in Italy there is no sort of question. Some kind of effect- 
ive change must come. There are many who believe that 
the end of the Italian monarchy, in spite of its services to 
political freedom, is at hand. Of the vitality of Italy there 
is, fortunately, no question, and while she has very trying 
experiences before her, there is no reason to doubt her 
final success in dealing with her peculiar difficulties. 


‘a 


We note, as one of the encouraging signs of progress in 
the South, the organization of the Memphis Trade School 
Association, for the purpose of encouraging industry and 
thrift among the colored people by the establishment and 
support of classes for instruction in the mechanic arts, 
domestic science, and nurse training. The Association 
has the indorsement of the Southern people, counting 
among its active supporters some of the most promi- 
nent business and professional gentlemen of the city of 
Memphis. The aim is to introduce among the colored 
people of that city the ideas and methods that prevail at 
Colonel Auchmuty’s Trade School in New York and at the 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, though, of course, these ideals 
lie still far in the future. What makes the establishment of 
this institution the more notable is the fact that it has 
grown out of “ The Bible and Normal Institute,” which is 
organized, officered, and controlled largely by colored 
people themselves, on a basis of self-help and self-reliance. 


‘e 


The problem of how to make city life healthful and elevat- 
ing for the working classes has been grappled with by the 
first London County Council in a way which no Ameri- 
can city government rivals. This Council, it will be re- 
membered, is the popularly elected body which dis- 
placed the old Metropolitan Board of Works. In this 
case the cNange from aristocratic government to democratic 
government did not simply mean that the old machinery 
was manned by new men, while it kept on doing its old 
work. The scope of its work was changed, and the machin. 
ery itself changed to accomplish it. The report of Sir John 
Lubbock, the Chairman of the Council, shows that dur. 
ing the two years of its existence it has spent eight mill. 
ions of dollars in the destruction of plague-saturated rook. 
eries and the construction of sanitary tenements; it has 
provided improved bathing-places for London’s apprentices, 
and found “ pitches ” for over a thousand cricket and foot- 
ball clubs; it has made the parks attractive by supplying 
swings and seats and gymnasia and places of refresh- 
ment; it has maintained a line of free ferry steamers, which 
has made coal a shilling a ton cheaper for a million people 
in the East End; it has furnished an abundance of new 
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fire-escapes for the crowded districts, and it has established 
for all employees on public works a “moral minimum” 
wage and a “moral maximum” day. During the coming 
year the Council wishes to extend its work by the purchase 
of the gas and water supplies, both of which are now con- 
trolled by private monopolies. The reforms of the past 
two years have been carried out without a perceptible in- 
crease of taxes, but more money is needed to carry forward 
the work. At the present time all public improvements in 
English cities are paid by the taxation of the tenants, though 
the land-owners reap the chief benefit. There is a strong 
and righteous demand that this system of taxation be 
changed before heavier expenses are incurred. The “ Speak- 
er,” the new Liberal organ, points out somewhat savagely 
that the public income of London is but one-fourth of 
what Londoners pay their landlords every year for “ the mere 


permission to inhabit it.” It demands a municipal duty on 
inheritances of real estate to supply the needed revenues. 


The case against the Directors of the New York and 
New Haven Railroad Company for violation of the law 
against heating railroad cars by stoves has reached the 
result which was generally anticipated by the press—that 
of the acquittal of all the Directors. The Court held that 
the railroad was subject to the law, although it had not 
fifty miles of road-bed within the State of New York, and 
that heating their cars with stoves was a violation of that 
law ; but that the Directors were not criminally responsible 
for such violation, unless the knowledge and participation 
in that violation was brought home personally to them. 
There being no adequate evidence to this end in respect 
to most of the Directors, the jury, acting in the advice of 
the Judge, gave a verdict of acquittal in respect to all the 
defendants except the President. We should have thought 
from the reports in the press that there was sufficient evi- 
dence that the President was directly responsible for the 
retention of the stoves in the cars of the Company, but 
the jury, after considerable deliberation and several ballot- 
ings, came to a different conclusion, and he was also 
acquitted. If the history of the past throws any light on 
the future, it is certain that the courts will in the future 
hold directors rather to a stricter than a less strict account- 
ability for corporate acts ; and this trial will not have been 
in vain, if it serves to teach them that they are amenable 
to law. At the same time we repeat the judgment _hereto- 
fore expressed, that the regulation of inter-State railroads 
should be transferred from the State to the Nation ; other- 
wise there will always be liability of dangerously compli- 
cated and conflicting jurisdictions. 


te 


There seems to be no doubt about the establishment of a 
Central European Customs League, including Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Italy, and Switzerland, thus constituting 
one of the most extensive and important Zollvereins ever 
formed in Europe. The definite terms of agreement will 
remain secret until after a conference to be held at Berne, 
on July 20, for the purpose of preparing a draft of the 
treaty which shall embody the conclusions reached by all 
the signatories. The League is practically an offensive and 
defensive alliance for commercial purposes, under the terms 
of which a common commercial policy will be pursued by all 
the members of the Zollverein, each contracting power agree- 
ing, among other things, that it will form no trade treaty 
with any power outside the Union, save by consent of the 
Union. The promulgation of the treaty basis of the new 
League will bz awaited with great interest by the powers 
who are not a part of it. Germany, as the leading power, 
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will, of course, impose her policy with more or less com- 
pleteness on the Zollverein. 


‘a 


We desire to indorse the recommendation of the New 
York “Tribune” to town and city Christians spending their 
summer vacation in the country. “No church member 
can lawfully leave it [religion] behind him in the deserted 
city church of which he is a member. It is not simply 
optional with him to put himself in relation with the local 
church of the place where he is temporarily sojourning ; it 
is his bounden duty to do so. Nothing is so saddening, or 
more calculated to provoke the sneer of the unbeliever, 
than the contemptuous way in which so many city church 
members hold aloof from the little country church of the 
locality where they chance to be summering.” The reader 
whose eye lights upon this paragraph may imagine that it 
makes no difference whether he goes to the village church 
or not; or he may complain to himself, if not to others, of 
the poverty of the village church resources—the poor and 
possibly pretentious music, the perhaps dull or narrow ser- 
mon of the preacher. But these incidents ought not to 
weigh in comparison with the fact that in this village church 
are men and women met for the expression and develop- 
ment of spiritual life, and that every earnest and devout 
soul added to their number adds by his very presence to 
their resources, while, on the other hand, his absence is itself 
the expression of a contempt, or an indifference, which is 
disheartening alike to church and to preacher. The giving 
of Sunday morning unselfishly to a service which does not 
directly requite the attendant is not a small contribution 
to the church which he attends, and yet surely it is not a 
great sacrifice to the cause which he professes to regard as 


sacred. 
‘e 

The single tax men are beginning to shape their agita- 
tion for immediate practical results. A taxpayers’ league 
has been organized for the purpose of securing a law in 
the State of New York to allow the Board of Supervisors 
in each county to levy all taxes upon and in proportion to 
the assessed value of land alone, exclusive of improve- 
ments and of personal property. The single tax men are 
also circulating a petition to the House of Representatives 
for the appointment of a special committee to make a full 
inquiry into the expediency of raising all public revenues 
by the single land tax, to the exclusion of all other taxes. 
We can see no objection to this petition, unless it be upon 
the ground that the result cannot be worth the expendi- 
ture; but to have it clearly demonstrated that the single 
land tax would be injurious would be worth as much as a 
demonstration of the reverse. The settlement of the 
question according to principles of justice and equity 
ought to be desired by all men, whatever their opinion. 
The application of the local principle to systems of taxa- 
tion seems to us to be quite a different and an altogether 
doubtful matter. 


‘e 


We hardly know whether to express condolence or con- 
gratulation to the parents of young Brokaw, the Princeton 
athlete who plunged into the surf at Long Branch last week 
to save the life of an unknown servant-girl, swept off her 
feet by the undertow ; and who, grappled by the woman he 
would have saved, died with her. Sad tragedy it was 
indeed, but not so sad a tragedy as that which would have 
been if the strong man had not offered his strength in a 
willing service, and had saved his life at the expense of 
heroic honor. We do not know what religion young Brokaw 
professed, if any; no one thinks of asking what was his 
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creed. He who counts his own life not dear, but lays it 
down in heroic endeavor to save the life of a stranger, fol- 
lows Him who died that we might live, better than those 
who in selfish serenity repeat the creed of the Church but . 
do not live the life of the Christ. 


‘@ 

GENERAL NEws.—Storms of great severity occurred in 
Iowa and Minnesota last week ; many towns were flooded by 
the sudden rise of the rivers ; scores of houses were swept 
away; railroad property was seriously damaged ; and it is 
reported that several lives were lost. More anti-Semitic 
riots have occurred in Russia. The Congressional party 
in Chili has organized a republican form of government 
and has established a temporary ministry. Mr. Parnell 
was privately married to Mrs. O’Shea before a registrar in 
a lonely English village last week; it seems to have been 
impossible for him to obtain a clergyman to _per- 
form the ceremony, on account.of the divorce proceedings. 
Mr. Gladstone has been ill, and has been advised by 
his physician to abstain for some weeks from exertion of 
any kind. Mr. Spurgeon has been seriously ill, but is 
better. Dr. J. I. Northrop, instructor in geology in 
Columbia College, was fatally burned by an explosion of 
alcohol in the cellar of the College. A statue to Arch- 
bishop Hughes (R. C.) was erected at Fordham College on 
Thursday of last week. The new Copyright Law goes 
into operation this week. Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
and Switzerland have signified to the United States their 
readiness to avail themselves of the facilities offered by it 
to their citizens for copyright here, and to grant to Ameri- 
can authors equal privileges with their own citizens. 
Prince George of Greece is in this country, traveling in- 
cognito. Latest news from Hayti shows that the “ reign 
of terror”? under Hyppolite continues ; large numbers of 
his enemies are being summarily executed ; Légitime is 
again gathering a force ; it is possible that foreign inter- 


vention will be asked for. 


The Christian Union 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION was born on the first of January, 
1870. It is now, therefore, a little over twenty-one years 
of age—just entering its maturity. It celebrates this 
event by moving into new offices, and appearing in a 
new form and with a new dress of type throughout. It is 
old enough for a reminiscence, and the occasion is appro- 
priate. 
































A little over twenty-one years ago, a feeble journal, with 
a small circulation, called “The Church Union” was pub- 
lished in New York City. Henry Ward Beecher, having 
withdrawn from the New York “ Independent,” furchased, 
with the aid of some personal friends, this journal. In 
token of its new birth it took a new name, “ The Christian 
Union.” Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co. became the publishers, 
and to Mr. John R. Howard, of that firm, much of its phenom- 
enal success was due. On January, 1, 1870, Mr. Beecher 
assumed its editorship. In his opening paragraph he 
declared that purpose from which the journal has never 
since swerved—*“ It is intended to be a Family journal, 
drawing materials of interest and instruction from every 
department of human -life;” the fundamental religious 
principle on which it has been built—“We propose to 
take ground on the universal reality, the indestructible 
religious nature, which is as much a part of creation as 
the globe itself and its physical properties, and far 
more important ;” and the spirit which it has ever since 
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been the aim of The Christian Union to maintain— 
#* Above all, and hardest of all, it will be our endeavor to 
breathe through the columns of The Christian Union such 
Christian love, courage, equity, and gentleness as shall 
exemplify the doctrine which it unfolds, and shall bring it 
into sympathy with the mind and will of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The Christian Union has gone through many 
transitions in the twenty-one years of its existence, but 
from the purpose, foundation, and spirit thus defined it 
has never consciously departed. It is still a Family jour- 
nal, grounded on the indestructible religious nature of man, 
and endeavoring to exemplify in love, courage, equity, and 
gentleness the doctrine of Christ which it unfolds. 

When Mr. Beecher thus started The Christian Union, he 
invited Mr. Abbott to become its managing editor. Mr. 
Abbott was not willing to surrender the pulpit for the man- 
aging editor’s desk, and the position which he declined was 
taken by Mr. George S. Merriam, who for six years was 
the real editor of this journal, Mr. Beecher infusing into 
his associates the inspiration of his intellectual and spiritual 
genius, and exercising over the paper a very general super- 
vision, but contributing to its columns only occasionally. 
During this period Mr. Merriam’s editorials attracted wide 
attention, and constituted a new feature in religious journal- 
ism. It was a novelty—this newspaper which was religious 
without being ecclesiastical, earnest without being polem- 
ical, and broad without being indifferent. The paper bore 
only Mr. Beecher’s.name at the head of its columns, and 
the expectation of its readers was met and satisfied mainly 
by the pen of Mr. Merriam. Rarely has it fallen to the lot 
of any man to fill a more difficult position, and rarely has 
any man filled a difficult position with more distinguished 
ability. 

In 1876 Mr. Merriam retired, and Mr. Abbott accepted 
the position of co-editor with Mr. Beecher, who, relieved 
from the supervision of proofs, became for a time a more 
frequent contributor, occasionally in editorials, oftener in 
signed letters. But the drudgery of the pen grew increas- 
ingly distasteful to him, and in 1881 he retired from the 
journal altogether, Mr. Lawson Valentine, who had mean- 
while become interested in the journal, purchasing the 
major part of the stock held by Mr. Beecher and his per- 
sonal friends. What was then said editorially, in the an- 
nouncement of the changes made, may be repeated here : 
“In the changes through which The Christian Union has 
passed during these twelve years, it has never changed 
from the aim and purpose of its founder and its master 
spirit ; it has never either dreaded the new or despised the 
old, nor ever thought it necessary to abjure love to defend 
faith.” This sentence expresses our history of the past, 
and no less our purpose and hope for the future. 


Mr. Lawson Valentine was attracted to The Christian 
Union by the aim and the spirit which, in Mr. Beecher’s 
words, we have already described. He identified himself 
with it, inspired with the same missionary purpose, having 
the same broad and deep conception of religion, the same 
desire to speak the truth in love, and the same conviction 
that the home is the foundation of both State and Church, 
and that the newspaper which endeavors to minister to the 
family seeks after the highest possible ministry. He 
brought to the journal on its business side the same noble 
enthusiasm which Mr. Beecher had brought to it on the 
editorial side. Though both men have departed, they that 
remain gladly testify that The Christian Union of to-day 
is the creation of these two men of genius, master spirits 
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and congenial souls, each possessed of a creative intellect 
and the courage of a great unselfishness. 


When, in 1881, Mr. Abbott became editor-in-chief of The 
Christian Union, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie and Mrs. Lillian 
W. Betts had already become connected editorially with 
the paper. The charge of the Home Department has 
since passed into the hands of Mrs. Betts; and in 
January, 1884, Mr. Mabie’s name was placed by Mr. 
Abbott at the head of the editorial columns, jointly with 
his own—a fact which symbolizes the relation which both 
gentlemen have since sustained to the paper. The staff 
has since been further increased by the addition to it of Mr. 
R. D. Townsend, Mr. Charles B. Spahr, and Mr. Lawrence 
Abbott, while recently its business management has been 


placed under the general direction of Mr. William B. How- 
land. 


The Christian Union was, we believe, the first to dis- 
card the blanket sheet and adopt the folio form. It was 
at first four columns in width, then was reduced to three, 
and now, for the greater convenience of its readers, changes 
once more to a smaller page, and an added number of them. 
It appears in a new form, with a new dress of type, and is 
issued from a new home, but it is the old Christian Union. 


Yr 
The Beecher Statue 


APPROPRIATELY has Brooklyn placed the bronze verdict 
of the “jury of the vicinage ” on its great citizen, where 
the conspiracy against him reached its consummation. 
Appropriate to the man was the assemblage which 
gathered at the unveiling. The Church was represented 
by the Rector of Holy Trinity and the Rabbi of Temple 
Emmanuel; education by the President of Columbia Col- 
lege ; the army by two volunteer regiments—of one Mr. 
Beecher had been chaplain, the other he had equipped for 
the Civil War ; the civic community by the Mayor of the 
city ; the families of Brooklyn by representative fathers 
and mothers and by a choir of children; and “all sorts 
and conditions of men ” by the miscellaneous throng upon 
the circumference of the crowd. And the statue is itself 
appropriate. This “ myriad-minded man,” of many moods 
—friend, poet, preacher, author, publicist, agitator—put 
on in every mood the aspect of a different man. What- 
ever Beecher the sculptor had chosen to represent, some 
critics were sure to ask for a different Beecher. But he 
has chosen well: not the friend, with genial humor illu- 
minating laughing features; nor the poet-preacher, his 
face aglow with the glory of a heavenly vision; nor the 
philosophic thinker, wrapt in the contemplation of his own 
thoughts—but the moral reformer, his inflexible resolution 
written in the steadfastness of his mien and the sternness 
of his visage. This is the statue of the Beecher who 
trampled the broken chains of the slave-girl beneath his 
feet in New York, and faced the English mob in Manches- 
ter. It fits the bronze material and the public square. 

Brooklyn has honored herself in thus honoring her most 
distinguished citizen. 


¥ 
Speak Out 


SELF-REPRESSION is the special danger of sensitive and 
refined natures. There are a great many people to whom 
frank speech about their own affairs is extremely distaste- 
ful. Their instinct is to remain entirely silent about them- 
selves, and, unless the instinct is trained, the habit of 
silence becomes fixed. This is a misfortune in many ways, 


IO 


Expression is one of the laws of nature, and that a man or 
woman should speak to those about them of what presses 
most closely on their own hearts and concerns most closely 
their own lives, is as normal as that the tree should put 
forth leaves or that the birds should sing. We cannot vio- 
late a law of nature without some kind of injury to our- 
selves, and the failure to give constant and full expression 
to our lives means some kind of loss to us. We miss 
something which we should otherwise have possessed. 
Some kind of health is sacrificed when that which was meant 
to flow freely is pent up and remains stagnant. One of the 
great ends of life is expression. The heart or mind that 
is absolutely self-contained may gather much, but it sows 
nothing ; and its own development is arrested, just as the 
development of the arm is arrested when one ceases to use 
it. A perfectly healthy nature speaks out frankly, clearly, 
and fully whatever is deepest in it; any form of conceal- 
ment becomes repugnant to it ; and while it must retain a cer- 
tain reserve in disclosing the things that are most intimate 
and personal, so far as all its relations to others are con- 
cerned it will insist upon clear and complete mutual 
understanding. We wrong ourselves and those closest to 
us when we fail to talk out things that are of common 
interest. Half the problems that perplex us would disap- 
pear if they were only frankly discussed with those near- 
est and best qualified to comprehend and advise ; half the 
misunderstandings in life that lead to serious results come, 
not from any kind of treachery nor from any wrong-doing, 
but simply from the lack of frankness and candor, and there- 
fore from that complete understanding of motives and 
purposes which prevents misconception. The man who 
finds his nature tending to silence and repression ought 


sedulously to set about overcoming the tendency; he 
ought to force himself to talk freely with those who are 


his intimates about all matters which concern himself. 
In this way the pressure of pent-up emotions will often 
find a natural relaxation, and the confused and bewildered 
thought will find the path plainly marked out. In all our 
relations to those who are closest to us in the family or in 
the ranks of friendship, complete understanding through 
frankness and candor are duties of the first importance. 
The nature which acquires this freedom of expression 
will rarely find itself misunderstood or misinterpreted, and 
will rarely become either over-intense in feeling or 
morbid in thought. 


ro 
The Truest Education 


At this season, when college festivals are the special 
feature of the day, it is interesting to remember that many of 
Emerson’s most characteristic addresses were given before 
college societies. For many years his suggestive thought, 
his wonderful voice, and his refined and noble presence 
were a characteristic feature of American college life. It is 
always a happy circumstance when the man of genius finds 
sympathetic audience in the academic world, when original 
work and scholarship are harmonious. This has not always 
been the case. Scholars do not always possess the kind of 
insight which enables them to recognize the great men of 
their own time, and colleges and universities have often 
been slow to honor those in whom the world found the best 
justification for their existence. To have produced a man 
like Lincoln, of such noble proportions, such sublime devo- 
tion to duty, such breadth of nature, such genius for under- 
standing political conditions and for expressing with the tru- 
est eloquence political sentiment, is in itself a sufficient 
justification of civilization on this continent. To nourish 
and develop a thinker like Emerson, with such graciousnes 
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of nature, such nobility of aim, such fresh and true percep- 
tion of life, is the highest achievement of university life. 
For Emerson illustrated along academic lines, as Lincoln 
did along vital lines, the highest result of education ; some- 
thing often overlooked by professional teachers, and com- 
pletely understood by very few even among those whose 
occupation is that of instruction. There is a quality of edu- 
cation which eludes many of those who have secured the 
most thorough discipline and have gathered the largest 
amount of information. It is the quality which comes from 
assimilation of discipline and knowledge with personality ; 
it is a quality more easily recognized than described ; a cer- 
tain maturity and richness and ripeness of nature which 
come only to those who not only know facts, but pierce 
to the heart of them, comprehend the principle behind 
them, and so add to their own natures all that fact pos- 
sesses. 

No other literary work is so comprehensive in its use of 
information and knowledge of every sort as the “ Divine 
Comedy.” One needs the amplest scholarship to under- 
stand its allusions, references, incidents, and characters. 
It seems as if Dante had omitted nothing which was a part 
either of the life of his own day or of the history of his coun- 
try. Theology, philosophy, politics, art, history, were all 
laid under contribution to enrich the greatest literary work 
of the Middle Ages; and the wonderful thing about this 
incorporation of knowledge into a single work lies in the 
complete absorption and assimilation of the material. 
Dante did not add this vast mass of facts by any mechani- 
cal process; he did not memorize them. He had, as it 
were, enlarged and extended his own nature to embrace 
them. In other words, he had pierced to the heart of each 
of them and found its secret; and when he came to speak 
of the human soul in its threefold experience, he swept the 
whole world of his time within his vision. With the ease of 
one handling that which belonged to him, he used all 
knowledge by way of illustration. This showed the highest 
kind of education—the education which makes our knowl- 
edge a part of ourselves. 

Much has been said about the defects of Shakespeare’s 
education, but it would be difficult to lay one’s hand upon 
any other Englishman in whom so strikingly education 
bore its supreme and final fruit. It is true that Shake- 
speare depended on North and other translators for his 
knowledge of Greek and Roman antiquity, but he did not 
hold this knowledge detached from himself, as did most of 
the classical scholars of his time. He got his facts at 
second hand, but his contact with Greek and Roman life 
was at first hand. Through the facts he discerned the 
spirit; behind the historical incident he saw the national 
character ; and so, more than all the scholars, he has inter- 
preted the past to us. His mistakes of dates and names 
are matters of the merest detail. He is true to life, and 
that is the supreme thing. One gets a better sense of the 
massiveness, the orderliness, and the natural severity of 
Roman life from the tragedy of “Julius Caesar” than from 
most of the histories ; one gets a clearer perception of the 
splendor, variety, color, and sensuous richness of Oriental- 
ism from “ Antony and Cleopatra” than from most of the 
old writers. Shakespeare was educated in the deep sense 
of the word. To enlarge our own personalities so as to 
make them inclusive of manifold experiences, and to incor- 
porate into ourselves the vital quality of the knowledge 
which we possess, so that it becomes part of us, is true 
education. Missing this, all the discipline and information 
which we may acquire will leave us far short of the highest 
results. Possessing this, we secure the best thing which 
slife has to offer. 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator was fortunate enough the other day, when taking 
alittle journey, to meet with an unspoiled specimen of real Yankee 
simplicity. The car was not full, and the Spectator had a seat 
to himself, when, stopping at a small hamlet, a tall, thin woman 
came into the car, and thus addressed him: “ If this seat ain’t 
occerpied, I'll set down here, if you hain’t no objection. 
Well, I do declare, I’m glad I hain’t lost my head. The 
Spectator inquired if she had been in danger of losing her 
head. ‘ Well, I should think I had. I hurried to the depot, 
fear o’ bein’ left, and when I got there I was so flustered that I 
didn’t know what I’se about. You see, I ain’t much used to 
ridin’ in the cars. Well, I sot down by the winder and took out 
my money so as to have it all ready, and I spread a dollar bill 
out on the winder sill, and, I vum! if there didn’t come a gust 0’ 
wind and blow that ar’ dollar bill clean out o’ sight, and just 
then the cars come along, and I hadn’t no time to run for ’t, so 
my dollar bill is clean gone, and I s’pose I sha’n’t never see it 
agin. I’m goin’ down to Simsbury, and I do’no’ as I shall ever go- 
back agin. I have been boardin’ with my sister down to Farmin’ 
ton, and she’s ris on my board.” Addressing the Spectator— 
“ Now I want to know if you call it a Christian act to rise on 
the price o’ board with your own sister. I boarded with her 
‘cause she lived nigh the Methodist meetin’-house, and I’m fond 
o’ goin’ to evenin’ meetings, but as for my thinkin’ it is a con- 
sistent Christian act to rise on your own blood relations, I can’t 
see it.” The Spectator said: “ Have you a family?” “ Wo, 
I’m a single woman from choice. Be you a-travelin’ fur?” 
“No,” replied the Spectator, “I am only going to Hartford.” 
“ Oh, I know a number o’ folks in Hartford; was you goin’ to 
visit or jest goin’ for pleasure?” “I am going to visit a friend, 
Mrs. W .” “Ho! I know her. She lives in that great 
place where they have so many flowers and things, but she ain’t 
a mite stuck up. She is jest like folks. She is a good deal 
younger nor her husband, but he sets a site by her, and lets her 
do jest exactly as she is a mind ter. They are fust chop 
folks.” The train now approached Simsbury, and the Spectator 
was sorry to part with his voluble traveling company. As they 
were about to part she gathered up her belongings, consisting of 
a basket, a large paper bundle, and a bandbox. She wiped 
her face vigorously with a most generous pocket-handkerchief, 
rubbed her glasses thoroughly, and exclaimed, as she rose to 
leave the car: “ Well, I declare, I can’t help bein’ all riled up when 
I think o’ my sister risin’ on my board, and she never would ’a’ 
done it if it hadn’t ’a’ been for that tight-fisted husband o’ hearn, 
He is nigher than the bark of a tree, and slower than the wrath 
o’ God—and it is jest such men as him that’s made me live 
single all my life.” 

WW 


The Spectator has been enjoying of late Commencement fes- 
tivities at two or three colleges, and has beguiled the monotony of 
one set of Commencement performances with the lighter and 
more humorous aspects of college life which are constantly com- 
ing to the surface. There is no place where the pallid hue of age 
creeps over one so rapidly as when one is temporarily in the college 
town. When the graduate comes back, after he has been out ten 
years, he is already regarded as an old man, and when he has been 
out twenty he is tottering on the edge of the grave. The Specta- 
tor, who is not commonly regarded as an elderly person by his 
associates, happened to be talking the other night with an attract- 
ive young woman at one of the social exercises of a certain Com- 
mencement, when he was asked by his companion how long he 
had been out of college. Before giving her the exact informa- 
tion he intimated that he had been out quite a number of years ; 
to which the young woman, with the greatest zaiveté, responded : 
“Oh! that is nothing; you cannot have been out as long as my 
grandfather.” The Spectator was distinctly crushed by this 
answer, but rallied sufficiently to satisfy his curiosity by asking 
the date of her grandfather's graduation. His collapse was com- 





plete when he was told that the grandfather in question was the 
salutatorian of the class of 1824 in a certain well-known institu- 
tion. 
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Age is, after all, a relative matter. The Spectator remembers 
having been spoken of as old by a bright boy one summer when 
he happened to be twenty-seven years of age. This boy was 
from Boston, and perhaps there is some hereditary connection 
between his standard of age and that which inspired the epitaph 
of one of the early presidents of Harvard College, “ He was a 
truly aged young man.” The French have a proverb to the effect 
that a man is as old as he feels and a woman as old as she looks. 
There is no doubt of the truth of the first half of this maxim ; 
upon the second half we do not venture to comment. Probably 
no college man ever again sees so venerable a body of men as the 
Seniors of his own generation. They were older, wiser, and more 
to be venerated than any other class of men whom one meets in 
future life, and not only did they seem old and wise to others, but 
they felt old and wise. If their wisdom was not deep, it was 
accompanied by an intense self-consciousness; and if their age 
was not great, it had all the weariness and satiety of those who 
had drained the cup of life to the bottom. There is nothing 
more attractive to a college man than the process of growing 
young again, which begins as soon as he enters into actual work. 


yy 


The humorous aspects which serious things often take by rea- 
son of some coincidence or happening was well illustrated not 
long ago in a New England college. The baseball nine of this 
college had gone to a neighboring town on Saturday afternoon 
to meet a university nine, and had come back with the discour- 
aging report of “no runs.” The college was feeling rather sore 
and subdued when it assembled on the following morning for 
chapel services, and the tension of the situation was not relieved 
when the preacher, not perceiving the significance of his text in 
view of the record of the afternoon before, announced that he 
should preach on the words “Where are the Nine?” This 
reminds the Spectator of a similar incident in the history of a 
New England town, where the clergyman in one of the prom- 
inent churches had long been in the habit of frequenting an old 
and delightful home conspicuously situated on the corner of two 
principal streets. The minister was unmarried and the hostess 
was unmarried, and the expectation and the hope of the com- 
munity had long pointed to the very desirable consummation of 
this friendship in marriage. On a certain occasion, however, 
the clergyman returned from a vacation, and, to the surprise and 
consternation of his congregation, brought a bride with him 
from a distance. The situation can be imagined when on the 
following Sunday morning he gave out as his text: “ This thing 
was not done in a corner.” 


The Spectator often hears anxious parents talking about the 
perils of college towns, but he has never been able to appreciate 
this anxiety ; not because college towns are not devoid of perils, 
but because, on the whole, he thinks the perils of college life 
less than the peril of the city or even of the average small com- 
munity. Wherever there are crowds of boys or young men, 
there will be a certain amount of excessive energy which will 
take the form of license, and a certain smaller amount which 
will take the form of vice; but the Spectator, speaking from a 
large personal knowledge of colleges, believes that there is less 
vice among the college men than among the same number of 
men anywhere else. Not having yet reached that age when 
youthful feeling and old associations have lost their charm, the 
Spectator is in the habit of entering with a good deal of zest 
into the social side of Commencement festivities. He has more 
than once watched the white light of day break in the sky the morn- 
ing after Commencement, and he has often regretted that Corot 
did not see the miracle of dawn among the Berkshire Hills. At 
this hour he has seen groups of men who had been up all night 
at their college festivities; men who, representing ample means 
and the best social traditions, might be expected to succumb to 
the convivial perils of the college town, but after “a night of 
it,’ the Spectator, in Williamstown at least, has yet to see a 
college man showing the slightest trace of drinking. He doubts 
whether, under such circumstances, any body of young men out 
of college make a better record. 
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The Beecher Statue Unveiled 





HE monument erected by popular 
subscription in the City Hall Park 
of Brooklyn, to the memory of 
Henry Ward Beecher, was un- 
veiled with elaborate ceremonies 
on Wednesday, June 24. When 
the time for the exercises to begin 
had arrived, fully ten thousand 
people, men, women, and children 
of all classes and conditions, 

creeds and parties—thoroughly representative, indeed, of 

every element in the life of the great city—were co-gre- 
gated in and about the com- 
paratively small space in 
front of the City Hall that 
is dignified with the name 
of park. It was a gather- 
ing such as Mr. Beecher 
when in the flesh had often 
looked upon and _ held 
charmed with his gift of 
eloquence. It contained a 
great number who yet re- 
membered him as if it were 
but yesterday they had last 
seen him; many who for 
years had hung upon his 
lips Sunday after Sunday as 
he expounded the Word of 

God in Plymouth Church. 

Jew and Gentile, rich and 

poor, white and black, be- 

lievers in the Gospel and 
unbelievers, foreigners from 
many climes, friends and 
political adversaries — all 
were there to do honor to 
the memory of the man 
than whose commandin’ 
figure in the history of the 
Nation in several important 
epochs few others stand out 
more prominently. 
Subscribers to the fund 
were admitted by ticket 
through a cordon of police. 
and were accommodate | 
with seats on stands tha: 
were erected for the occ»- 

sion, or on benches liberall , 

supplied by the Park D.- 

partment of the city. A 

number as_ great agai. 

contented themselves wit: 
standing on the neighbor- 
ing sidewalks and even in 
the streets, so strong was 
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Mr. Beecher, hung high up above in the apex of the build- 
ing, enshrined in the flag he loved so well and was ever 
ready to defend, and benignantly looking down on his great 
throng of admirers. The monument, rising almost twenty 
feet above the ground, stood before this grand demonstra- 
tion totally enveloped in flags. At its base, on the bright 
green turf surrounding it, skilled florists had deftly 
arranged innumerable pots of plants and flowers in imita- 
tion of nature. 

The speakers’ platform was built up over the steps of 
the City Hall. Seated with those who took prominent 
parts in the exercises were many of the Beecher family, all 
the fifteen members of the 
Executive Committee, the 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
and the sculptor. The 
raised seats at the left of 
this stand accommodated a 
large number of the alder- 
men, judges, and other 
representatives of the city 
government, and _ private 
citizens in almost every 
walk of life. The members 
of the Beecher family pres- 
ent were the venerable 
widow of the great preach- 
er; the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Beecher, his brother; Will- 
iam C. and Colonel H. B. 
Beecher, his sons, with their 
wives; his grandsons, Henry 
Ward and Harry B. Beecher ; 
his daughter, Mrs. Samuel 
Scoville, with her husband, 
two sons, and a daughter ; 
Mrs. Arthur White, a grand- 
daughter, with her husband ; 
the Rev. Charles E. Stowe, 
a son of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe; and Mrs. Edward 
Beecher. On still another 
stand were three hundred 
Sunday-school children, one 
hundred each from the Ply- 
mouth Home and two mis- 
sion Sunday-schools, the 
Bethel and the Mayflower. 

The Thirteenth Regiment, 
N. G. S. N. Y., of which 
Mr. Beecher was chaplain, 
marched upon the scene 
about 3:30 o’clock, headed 
by their band playing a mar- 
tial strain. They wore white 
helmets, with spikes, white 
trousers, and gray coats, 
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the desire to be eye-wii- 
nesses of the event, while 
‘on the balconies and roofs 
and in all the windows of 
the neighboring buildings, 
many of which are among the largest, loftiest, and most 
imposing of the business structures of the city, were 
stationed yet another multitude. 

To the unusual and animated scene thus presented was 
added the charm of profuse and tasteful decorations every- 
where. The stands were draped in the red, white, and 
blue of the National ensign, and from the flagstaffs of many 
buildings in the vicinity floated peacefully in the air the 
flag of the country. Foremost among these decorations 
was the lavish display made on the City Hall, every win- 
dow in which noble structure was festooned and curtained 
with the National colors. Crowning all was a large portrait of 
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Henry Ward Beecher 


The Brooklyn Statue— Main Figure 


and were greeted with loud 
applause as they appeared 
on the ground and took up 
their position on the sides 
of the inclosure wherein 
the statue stands. Colonel David E. Austen, who ten- 
dered Mr. Beecher the office of chaplain of the regiment 
in 1878, was in command. Shortly before four o’clock 
the gayly uniformed band of the regiment played several 
selections appropriate to the occasion. The exercises 
were opened promptly at four o’clock with a prayer by 
the Rev. S. B. Halliday, now pastor of the Beecher Memo- 
rial (Congregational) Church, Brooklyn, but for twenty 
years Mr. Beecher’s pastoral helper in Plymouth Church. 
The Hon. Alfred C. Chapin, the youthful and brilliant 
Mayor of Brooklyn, was then introduced as chairman of the 
ceremonies by the Rev. Charles H. Hall, D.D., LL.D., rec- 
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tor of Holy Trinity (Protestant Episcopal) Church, Brooklyn, 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the Statue Fund. 
Not many minutes had then elapsed when little Gertrude 
Roxana Beecher, granddaughter of the man in whose honor 
the distinguished assemblage had met, was led to the statue 


by the sculptor, John Quincy Adams Ward, N. A. Placing 
in her tiny hands the lines which held the coverings of the 
monument in position, Mr. Ward bade her pull. Quickasa 
flash the folds of the enveloping flag were loosened, and grace- 
fully it fell tothe ground. The magnificent proportions and 
the grandeur of the monument broke suddenly upon the great 
gathering. The sun shone upon it with a well-nigh bewil- 
dering brilliancy, and as the great work of art stood revealed 
in all its grandeur and magnificence a mighty shout went 
up from the admiring thousands, completely drowning the 
joyous voices of Plymouth’s three hundred Sunday-school 
children, gladly and reverently singing Mr. Beecher’s favor- 
ite hymn, “ Love Divine, All Love Excelling,” to the tune 
composed by John Zundel and called by him “ Beecher.” 
The City Hall flag was three times dipped the while in 
honor of the noble bronze. 

Dr. Hall then made the address of presentation to the 
City of Brooklyn on behalf of the subscribers. In it he 
reviewed the important steps in the history of the popular 
movement that was at the moment so happily terminating, 
and he closed with an impassioned tribute to his old-time 
friend. 

Mayor Chapin received an ovation as he rose to accept 
the gift of the people to the city over whose destinies he 
presides. In the brief but felicitous words in which he did 
this he also transferred the monument to President George 
V. Brower, of the Department of Parks, into whose custody 
it naturally fell. Mr. Brower replied suitably, and when 
the Thirteenth Regiment band had played Handel’s 
“ Largo,” the orator of the day stepped forward, the Hon. 
Seth Low, LL.D., formerly Mayor of Brooklyn, and now 
President of Columbia College, New York, but it was quite 
a while before the enthusiastic applause with which he was 
greeted had died away sufficiently to enable him to begin. 

President Low averred that “to those of us who knew 
him well no statue is needed to recall the well-set figure, the 
grand head, the open countenance and laughing eye, the play- 
ful lip, the easy-bearing, of the man whose mien so happily 
united graciousness and strength. Hardly yet have we fully 
realized that we may not meet him some day walking the 
familiar streets, so much he seems to us a part of Brook- 
lyn’s daily life and of her civic pride,” but that “this 
statue is set up in this city of his home by Mr. Beecher’s 
friends of every degree and clime in order to carry down 
to posterity the likeness of the strong, brave man, for an 
inspiration to all that shall come after him.’”’ Comprehen- 
sively then he summed up the character of Mr. Beecher in 
these few words : 


Every man, forsooth, must have his home in some one place, 
but the great men of the earth overleap all boundaries and 
become the fellow-citizens of all.men. Such a man was Henry 
Ward Beecher. From this city he swayed the minds and hearts 
of men in vast multitudes for forty years. From this center his 
words traversed land and sea, carrying inspiration, comfort, 
courage, and something of the exhilaration which freedom brings 
wherever they were borne on the four winds. The slave heard 
his voice, and in the midst of despair took heart of hope. The 
slave-owner heard it, and writhed under its sting. The’free North 
heard it, and found it like the sword of that Spirit which divideth 
even the joints and marrow. Men might cry peace, peace, but 
for consciences compelled to listen to his burning words there 
could be no peace while the flag of the Union waved over a 
single slave. At a time when law and lawlessness alike inspired 
against the advocate of the slave, he made this city the torch- 
bearer of freedom. By his dauntless spirit he made good at all 
times the words which he shouted in the teeth of Isaiah Rynders 
and his mob when they broke up an abolition meeting in New 
York: “In Brooklyn we have free speech.” 


In continuation, the orator traced the life of his subject 
step by step, at length presenting a most beautiful and 
complete picture of it. 

Then the exercises were brought to a happy close 
with the spirited singing of “America” by the audience, 
the Thirteenth Regiment band leading. ‘The benediction 
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having been pronounced by the Rev. Gustav Gottheil, 
rabbi of Temple Emmanu-El, New York, the gathering dis- 
persed for a closer inspection of the monument. 

The monument comprises three bronze figures besides 
that of Mr. Beecher. His stands about eight feet six 
inches high, on a brightly polished dark Quincy granite 
pedestal. It represents him in an easy, graceful position, his 
cape overcoat flying open, his slouch hat in his hand, the 
expression on his face and of his general pose being as of 
one hailed in the course of a walk. His ardent love of 
nature furnished the artist abundant justification for this 
outdoor treatment of Mr. Beecher. The immense figure 
weighs about two thousand six hundred pounds. It was 
cast in the Henry Bonnard foundry in New York exactly 
one year ago, a large company of invited guests seeing the 
process. With the exception of the hat and the head, the 
figure was cast in one piece—a delicate undertaking, 
since an imperfection in any part would necessitate a 
recasting of the entire thing, but a peculiarly satisfactory 
one when, as in this case, it is eminently successful. 

' The other three figures are those of two white children 
and a negro girl. The latter is represented in plantation 
dress and in the attitude of adoration, reverently laying a 
palm branch at the feet of the statue as an emblem of the 
gratitude of her race for the valiant fights this man fought 
for them, and the glorions victories which eventually 
crowned his efforts. This figure is on the right side of the 
pedestal. The figures of the two children are on the other. 
They are a boy and a girl, the former with his hands placed 
in support on the back of the girl standing where he is 
sitting, and looking encouragingly down at him as she 
strives to push a garland of flowers up tothe plinth. The 
theme herein symbolized is the affectionate nature of the 
great preacher and the wide range of his sympathy with the 
young. All of these allegorical figures are of heroic size, 
that of the slave-girl being six feet two inches in height, and 
those of the white children each about four feet six inches. 
Their weight is in the neighborhood of 1,500 pounds each, 
making the total weight of the bronze employed in the 
whole monument almost 6,000 pounds. The pedestal 
stands on three broad granite steps, and is very simple but 
dignified in design. It was made from drawings by Richard 
M. Hunt, architect, New York, and bears the name of 
Henry Ward Beecher, the dates of his birth, 1813, and his 
death, 1887, and in the rear the following inscription: 
“The Grateful Gift of Multitudes of all Classes and Con- 
ditions, at Home and Abroad, to Honor the Great Apostle 
of the Brotherhood of Man.” 


¥ 
Church Lite in Boston 


By the Rev. William Elliot Griffis 

Boston town was Unitarian. Boston city is Evangel- 
ical. Scores of men not yet superannuated are still living 
who can remember the time when it was hardly considered 
respectable to believe in the deity of Jesus Christ. A tre- 
mendous social pressure was brought to bear upon mem- 
bers of evangelical churches. It was this force, rather than 
reason, Scripture, or argument, which attracted thousands 
from the historic forms of Christianity to the modern move- 
ment. Even yet this force is largely used as a method of 
propaganda in Boston and some of the older towns of New 
England. Until within a couple of years it was believed 
impossible for a nominee not a Unitarian (or Episcopalian) 
to secure election as Governor of the Commonwealth. 

All this is vastly changed. Instead of the two or three 
Trinitarian Congregational churches existing in Boston at 
the opening of the present century, left almost like curios- 
ities after the tidal wave of Unitarianism, there are now 
thirty-one Congregational churches and forty-five Sunday- 
schools. The other evangelical denominations, which in 


old Boston town had little more than a name to live, all 
show marked growth, the Episcopalian leading them all. 
Boston has not quite completed her seventieth year as a 
municipality. 

The native Bostonian does not, as a rule, live in Boston. 
He has gone over to New York to make his fortune, or 
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out West to build up the country. Possibly he lives in the 
suburbs. In any event, he is the exception in the hub of 
the universe. We remember once, at a meeting of the 
Congregational Club, the ocular demonstration made by a 
rising vote. This showed that of very nearly three hun- 
dred leading Congregational laymen and ministers, only 
seven were born in Boston, thirty-seven in the cities 
of New England, and the remainder in the country and 
various parts of the Union. Boston is now inhabited by 
immigrants—the native Americans chiefly from other parts 
of New England, and the others from Canada and Europe. 
Forty languages are now spoken in Boston. Of 448,477 
people counted in the census, forty per cent. are Roman 
Catholics, and about sixty-eight per cent. of foreign birth. 
There are ten thousand Italians, and possibly three times 
as many Nova Scotians and others born as subjects of Vic- 
toria who are Protestauts. The city missionary Rev. D. 
W. Waldron tells us that there are 296 churches and mis- 
sions of all names, of which 251 are Protestant and 11 
Jewish. In the 34 Catholic church edifices, many more 
than the same number of congregations worship. He also 
reckons that twenty-five per cent. of the Bostonians are 
habitual neglecters of public worship, and that the 262 
Protestant congregations are gathered from a possible 
worshiping population of 201,086 people. 

In a word, the provincial features of “ Boston town” 
have departed. Like the rest of the country, Boston is 
made up of many nationalities. God is honored in many 
tongues, and the excellent virtues of Scotch, Irish, English, 
and even Italian are added to those of the Puritan stock. 
Grace flows in many channels, but the old-time controversies 
are rare. Despite the good people south and west of us 
who persist in misunderstanding Bostonians, the majority of 
Christians here are not fond of “ notions.” They do not care 
to burn each other’s cathedrals or to destroy the public 
schools. They are more fond of sturdy work in church and 
chapel than of “attacking the American Board ”’ or of cod- 
dling heresies whether hatched at Princeton or Andover. 

Nor is Boston especially fond of novelties in doctrine or 
practice. It is true that Christians of every name are not 
afraid either to think or read. Boston, indeed, is hospita- 
ble to all forms of thought. The Public Library, which 
proudly wears as its blazon on the great german-silver 
plates on its lintels “ Free to all,” almost compels people to 
read, Its rooms are, during most of the daylight hours, like 
beehives. During a discussion on the subject of “in- 
dulgences ” three years ago, the librarians had not enough 
lives of Luther and books on the Reformation to supply the 
calls of Roman Catholic school boys and girls. Thinking and 
reading are possibly more generally fashionable here than 
in some other American cities. Tremont Temple, Music 
Hall, and smaller rooms open to hire rarely enjoy an even- 
ing of darkness and silence from October to July. All 
sorts of fads are ventilated ; but, unless five years of obser- 
vation count for nothing, only the solid things remain, and 
the fittest ideas survive. Healthy conservatism seems 
rather to toughen than become flabby by the practice of 
intellectual massage and the use of crash. Even though 
elegant buildings wear such frontlets in brick and stone as 
“Paine Memorial,” “ Parker Memorial,” “ Spiritual Tem- 
ple,” etc., they seem to one who passes them daily to be 
little more than architectural decorations in a city noted for 
its monotony in house-fronts. While these edifices are 
usually shut and empty, churches, chapels, workingmen’s 
rooms, and various Christian meeting-places of every name 
and form, are steadily bright and filled. 

Usually the people who follow the “liberal” faith com- 
fort themselves with the thought that they are leavening 
the other denominations. Their “mission,” they think, is 
that of the lump of sugar in the breakfast beverage. To 
grow beautifully less and disappear, but also to sweeten 
and improve, is to be their part in the amelioration of so- 
ciety. This may be cold comfort to the average mortal 
who loves to exult and triumph and play the gamecock. 
Nevertheless it is true that there is little or no bitterness 
between religionists of various names. Among those whose 
tendency it is to translate the formula “kingdom of 
heaven” into terms of plumbing, ventilation, cleanli- 
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ness, culture, and radical politics flavored with esoterics, 
and those whose version is more Scriptural and spiritual, 
the modus vivendi is one based on mutual respect and char- 
ity. One of a thousand shining examples which might be 
quoted to show how Christians are prone to neglect the 
nominalism and to emphasize the realism of Christianity 
was seen a few days ago. When the Rev. S. E. Herrick 
began his subscriptions for the building of the new Mount 
Vernon Congregational Church, which is to adorn the in- 
tersection of Westchester Park and Beacon Streets, one of 
the largest amounts set down ($10,000) was by a Unita- 
rian. 

It is often asked, ‘“‘ What becomes of the third and fourth 
generation of Unitarian Christians?” So far as our 
observation goes, the majority pursue two distinct and 
divergent paths. The one wing, following centrifugal tend- 
encies, soon find themselves beyond anything that can be 
accurately called Christianity. Those who hunger after 
more satisfying spiritual sustenance desert the “societies” 
of their fathers and grandfathers. They seek a church in 
which the soul is fed. They do not, indeed, re-enter the 
“orthodox” fold. Few indeed seek shelter with their old 
“enemy.” Fewer yet adopt the forms of Methodist or 
Baptist Christianity. Into the inviting door and roomy 
inclosure of the Episcopal Church they go by thousands. 
This is not merely because Episcopal society has entirely 
in many places, and to a large extent everywhere, taken the 
place once occupied by the Unitarian, but largely because 
worship is so richly provided for and “doctrinal” preach- 
ing is reduced to a minimum or seems to be. It thus 
happens that in Boston the Episcopal Church leads all 
others in steady growth. There are in Boston and vicinity 
twenty-eight Unitarian churches and chapels, and the 
Unitarians are behind none in their generous personal 
action and liberal support of all benevolent measures in 
aid of their fellow-men. They emphasize character as proof 
of religion, and a “ profession ”’ without practice is in their 
eyes utterly worthless. 

In efforts tending to promote the growth of that increas- 
ing interdenominational body of Christians who are form- 
ing steadily and surely “the true Church,” Boston is 
behind no city in America. This is seen not only in 
practical work in the Associated Charities, in Prison Re- 
form, in work among the sailors, Chinese, Italians, and 
multifarious labors “in His name,” but also in the intel- 
lectual food provided and partaken of, and in the common 
rejoicing over the election of a bishop whose diocese of 
hearts is larger than episcopal Massachusetts. During the 
past winter, though started as an experiment, four courses 
of lectures by Professor Harper and others have brought 
together Christians of all names. Following the dictates 
of the Master, who bade search the Scriptures, and who 
challenged tradition as making void the true command- 
ment and spirit of the Word of God, Professor Harper and 
others have most winningly prepared Bible readers to 
adjust faith to knowledge. Criticisms have, of course, 
been showered upon the lecturers, the chief hail-storms of 
wrath coming from those who were not hearers but bor- 
rowers of scraps from the garblings of daily newspapers. 
In aid of Christian unity, in intelligent appreciation of the 
inexhaustible riches and power of the Divine Word, in 
strengthening of hands and hearts to maintain the truth 
and combat the evil, these lectures, under the auspices of 
the American Institute of Sacred Literature, have had a 
mighty influence. 

In the election of Phillips Brooks—I like best the simple 
name without titles, “ when unadorned, adorned the most ” 
—all Christians heartily rejoice. The years of the ripen- 
ing and proof of such a character have been too many to 
allow lack of confidence from any side. In his willingness 
to serve his brethren, to preach to the poor, to spend and 
be spent for Christ and his people, we know of none supe- 
rior, if, indeed, equal to him in the Boston pastorate. 
Whatever his election may signify, the general rejoicing is 
a tribute to character rather than to abilities. Possessing 
the latter so signally, he possesses what many of his fellow- 
servants of Christ cannot hope to gain; but the former, 
by divine grace, all may have who will. It is needless to 
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add that in diverting the stream of religious influence in 
Boston out of the “ Unitarian ” into the “ orthodox ” chan- 
nels—I use the local and provincial terms with protest— 
no one has been so mighty and so skillful an engineer as 
the Bishop-elect of Massachusetts. Whether the “land- 
slide” from negative into positive Christianity is still to 
follow remains to be seen; but that, under God, his in- 
fluence for good will be broadened and deepened, most of 
us in this city believe. Nor is this faith born out of the 
trembling hope of preaching brethren whose audiences 
suffer because their meeting-houses are within a mile of 
the great magnet inside of the Holy Trinity edifice. 

These, after five years of active life in Boston, are our 
impressions of the religious life and tendencies. They are 
not profound, but they are not hasty. 


¥ 
Phillips Brooks 


By Lyman Abbott 


WHEN Phillips Brooks, whose portrait we present to our 
readers with this issue of The Christian Union, was about to 
graduate, he went to the then President of Harvard College 
to consult with him respecting a choice of profession. “ Itis 
a good plan,” said the President, blandly, “in attempting to 
decide this difficult question, to lay aside at first the impos- 
sible professions. For instance, in your case, you never could 
become a preacher, owing to the impedimentin your speech.” 
The wise advice was, happily for America, not taken. The 
impossible has been achieved ; and the dissuaded but not 
discouraged senior has become the greatest living preacher 
of his Church and of his country, if not of Protestantism 
and even of Christendom. There are various tests of a 
preacher’s power. The great preacher attracts audiences 
to hear him. The largest church is always full when Phillips 
Brooks preaches. The greatest preacher reaches all classes 
in the community ; he is not a preacher to a class—as to the 
cultivated or the uncultivated, the saints or the sinners, the 
women or the men, the young or the old. If Phillips Brooks 
preaches at Harvard University there is “standing room 
only” in Appleton Chapel; if he preaches in Faneuil Hall, 
and tickets are distributed in the North End, to the careful 
exclusion of Beacon Street, Faneuil Hall is equally 
crowded. The truly great preacher is never a mere 
transient wonder; a fashionable fad for a few weeks, 
then gone and forgotten, like Father Ignatius. Phillips 
Brooks has been preaching in Boston in the one church 
for twenty-two years, to constantly increasing congregations, 
until even Trinity Church has no capacity for further in- 
crease. The greatest preacher never sets his congregation 
talking about himself, his genius, his methods, his skill of 
rhetoric or beauty of illustrations. Phillips Brooks pos- 
sesses the rare power of erasing from the minds of his 
auditors all thought of himself in the overmastering im- 
pression of his theme, which leaves in the mind no room 
for any other thought. 

In what we may call the machinery of oratory there is 
nothing in Phillips Brooks to attract attention or excite 
admiration, unless it be the electric rapidity of his utter- 
ance, which impresses the auditor at first rather as a defect 
than as a virtue. He is not logical; that is, he never ar- 
gues, never deduces truth by a series of propositions. He 
is not philosophical ; that is, he rarely if ever elucidates a 
great philosophical principle which attracts by its intel- 
lectual beauty. He never employs humor in the pulpit, 
and rarely if ever employs pathos. We doubt whether any 
one ever saw his audience either rippled with laughter or 
melted into tears. He uses illustrations sparingly, and 
they are generally of the simplest description, borrowed from 
the common experiences of life, mere lenses through which 
the soul brings into its horizon a spiritual truth which 
before seemed both dim and distant. No one would think 
of regarding him as an example to be imitated either in 
gesture or in elocution. His use of language is, indeed, 
perfect; but the perfection is of a kind rarely aspired 
after and still more rarely attained. Words are with him 
like paper money ; one never thinks of their esthetic beauty, 
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but only of the value which they represent. He is always 
and everywhere a preacher. I doubt whether he has ever 
given a popular lecture in-his life; I do not recall a single 
literary or scientific or political address; nor, interested as 
he is in moral reforms, a distinctively moral reform address ; 
he does not write for the periodical press; he rarely allows 
himself to be interviewed on current topics; and though 
he is in great requisition as an after-dinner speaker, he 
rarely accepts, and when he does his after-dinner speech 
might, with but little change even in form, be repeated the 
next Sunday as a sermon. He can hardly even be called 
a theologian ; at least I do not recall a direct contribution 
from either his pen or his voice to the theological contro- 
versies of his time. And yet no one would think of charg- 
ing him with want of either courage or clearness. This 
singleness of service is due, not to any deliberate reserve, 
but to the fact that all his interest is in the spiritual ex- 
periences of life ; literary, social, political, and even moral 
reform topics, interest him chiefly, if ‘not exclusively, as 
they equip that life or are expressions of it. 

It may even be said that he is a preacher in the more 
restricted sense of that term. He is less a teacher of di- 
vine truth than the herald of a divine life. He is the 
bearer of a message to his fellow-men. That message is 
the richness of life. Whatever his text, whatever his theme, 
his message always involves the same great central truth, 
that God is the Father of the whole human race; that He 
is the universal life-giver; that there is no life apart from 
Him and no death and no possible despair in Him; that 
social, political, and moral reforms are only ways of 
righteousness, that is, straight paths to God, or expres- 
sions of righteousness, that is, manifestations of the 
life that is in God. And yet, as it comes from 
the lips of Dr. Brooks, this is more than a_ message. 
He does not speak of life, he imparts it. We may 
say of his sermons what the Master said of his own: the 
words that he speaks ave spirit and ave life. He pours his 
own soul into the hungry souls of his congregation, and 
they go away with a new sense of the divine presence, and 
therefore with a new courage and strength and consecration. 
Life takes on a new meaning, becomes for them and in them 
anew life. Dr. Brooks does not argue against doubts; he 
brings the doubter into this affluent life of God, and the 
doubts are dissolved: the difficulties remain, but they are 
no longer doubts. He does not offer consolation to the 
sorrowing ; he brings them into this life of God, and their 
despair vanishes and they are comforted ; that is, made 
strong to bear their sorrows. He does not debate the de- 
batable points in theology; he puts his great strong arms 
about the disputants and so brings them both into the pres- 
ence of their Father. He is a preacher of ideals; but of 
ideals which are perfectly real and perfectly practical. His 
voice is the voice of faith in a world given over to worldli- 
ness in action and to intellectualism in thought. He is a 
prophet in an age that is without vision. 

Doubtless his power has been increased by his provi- 
dential position. In Boston, the intellectual capital of 
Puritanism, the devoutly thoughtful were weary of the end- 
less strife between the two schools of Puritanism, a strife 
which, descending from the days of Beecher and Channing, 
but no longer vita‘ized by their spiritual earnestness, had 
degenerated into a war of words. Both schools, orthodox 
and Unitarian, were essentially Puritan. Both believed 
that the light was the life of men. Both attempted to solve 
the problems of the universe and to give spiritual rest by 
intellectual processes. Each laid equal stress upon the 
creed, though the one creed was long, the other short, 
one dealt in affirmatives, the other in negatives. To 
men hungry for religion, both offered philosophy. Then 
it was that Phillips Brooks came to Boston, happily for 
him and his influence, an Episcopalian. Had he been 
“ orthodox,” Unitarians would have refused him a hearing ; 
had he been Unitarian, the “ orthodox” would have con- 
demned him as a heretic. But from the middle ground 
which he occupied, he reached the ears of both, and both 
claimed him as a friend. The Unitarians claimed him 
because he did not employ the theological terms which 
usage had identified with pugnacious orthodoxy. The 
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“ orthodox ” claimed him because he fed the spiritual life 
with that truth of a regnant, redeeming, and indwelling God 
which is the spiritual worth of the doctrines of Incarnation, 
Atonement, and Trinity. Little by little under his ministry 
. both have come to see that life precedes light ; that it is the 
life which is the light of men; that all devout souls have 
a common faith which underlies their imperfect and con- 
flicting creeds; that neither a short creed of negatives nor 
a longer one of affirmatives is the world’s salvation ; that 
“religion is the life of God in the soul of man ;” and only 
that is truth which promotes this life and is perceived in 
and by and through it. 

Phillips Brooks was born in 1835; he is now, therefore, 
in the fifty-sixth year of his age. He is unmarried. One 
end of his house on Clarendon Street, Boston, is devoted 
to his library. Its shelf-lined walls, its three or four book- 
covered desks and tables, its easy chairs, no two alike, its 
capacious chimney-place, its art and bric-a-brac, much of 
it memorials of his journeying in foreign lands, combine to 
make it an ideal workshop for a brain-worker. His habits 
of intellectual life are known, I imagine, to very few even 
of his intimate friends. He never talks about himself, or 
his methods, or his work. In the mornings, when clergy- 
men generally are, or attempt to be, recluses, he is ac- 
cessible ; in the afternoon he is rarely to befound. Where 
and how he studies is a secret. But that he knows the best 
of current literature is made evident at any time by half an 
hour’s conversation ; that he is familiar with the Bible is 
demonstrated by his faithful use of it in his preaching. 
He seems to me to be one of the few men in America 
who thinks more than he reads and meditates more than 
he studies. I suspect that he has fathomed the secret of 
Luther’s declaration: “To study is to pray.” 


to 
Dixieisms 
By Ernest Ingersoll 

“ SomE 0’ these yere folks are right foolish,” a nice old 
woman in the Georgia mountains confessed to me; “and 
mebbe you’ll make a heap o’ fun outen ’em; but you must 
brush ’em up a powerful lot. You mus’n’t give ’em too 
much o’ their nat’l appearance.” 

But in their naturalness lies their charm. 
is a rare quality in these United States. 

A short branch railroad, since built into the heart of 
these Georgian hills, was under contemplation when I was 
there, and the mountaineers were greatly excited over it. 
A gushing damsel of seventeen explained the case to me, 
thus : 

“ Uncle Jim saays ’f he was to see one o’ them railroads 
a-comin’ he’d ‘leave the world and take a saplin’. Dad 
saays he’d just lie right down flat on the yearth. But I 
want’em to come. I’d just sit right down on a basket 0’ 
cohn, turned ovah, and clap my hands. I ain’t afraid.” 

What Yankee could help pricking up his ears at such a 
conversation as the following, which I overheard in a car 
on the Texas Pacific Railway once : 

“Gwine ’way ovah to Ténnessee ?” 

“Yehah. I don’ reckon we nevah will come back to 
Texas no mo’.” 

“Well, I’m right sorry. 
[tear] roun’ awhile.” 

The invitation to stop and fear round seemed to me 
peculiarly “ Texican.” 

The Northern ear gets great enjoyment out of the quaint 
and expressive localisms of the rural South, and there are 
oodles of them, as they say in Tennessee. 

“These are the mos’ men I ever saw on the grit,” 
remarked a southwest Virginian in regard to a crowd near 
a station. There was no mistaking what he meant. The 
grit was the sandy space around the depot, worn free of 
vegetation. 

The darkies are a source of perennial amusement. Their 
spirits are irrepressible—their vaiveté perfect. They go 
dancing and singing along the streets in pure excess of 
enjoyment, and care no more to repress the exhibition of 
their emotions, whether above or below zero, than they do 
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to veil their faces. This is what makes their religious 
meetings so exciting, and the popular accounts of them are 
little exaggerated. Tempestuous revivals, however, are 
only occasional, but the regular services in a Southern Afri- 
can church are hardly less amusing, and often furnish food 
for thought. “Death, my bredren,” shouted a colored 
preacher, “death is a ridin’-hoss which carries you straight to 
paradise!” The simple-minded attempt at highest respect 
in addressing the Deity, borrowed from what these poor 
worshipers knew of politeness to their “ ole marsters,” would 
have been ludicrous in any other connection. Listen to 
this aged brother leading the groaning congregation in 
prayer: “Lord Jesus, will you please ’n’ be so kin’, sir, as to 
look down on us po’ sinners, sir, un’ grant us dis blessin’ 
what we’s a-askin’ you fo’?” 

The collection is not gathered up by “passing the 
plate,” but the members of a colored congregation are ac- 
customed to march up one by one and deposit their mites 
in a box placed guardedly upon a table in front of the pul- 
pit between two deacons, while the house sings an almost 
interminable hymn. It is intensely fuuny to watch the 
childlike ostentation with which they carry out this cus- 
tom, and the drollest incongruities arise. In one of these 
I was myself mixed up once, to the utter destruction of my 
self-possession. 

I had slipped into a back seat of a very large African 
church at Columbia, S. C., one Sunday evening, and was 
watching the kind of offertory when one of the deacons, 
with that tact which belongs to almost all the colored race, 
came and politely offered to carry up for me any contribu- 
tion I cared to make. I handed him a 25-cent piece, and 
with inimitable pomposity he marched down the long aisle 
carrying the beggarly coin so that everybody could see it. 
Suddenly he turned on his heel and came back more rap- 
idly, hundreds of white spots flashing in the stratum of 
shade, like fireflies against a weedy fence, as the curious 
eyes of all the crowd were turned to follow him. Arrived 
within speaking distance, the good man called out, in a 
whisper audible to half the congregation : 

“ Do you want any change?” 

Never are the darkies more amusing than in their 
squabbles. If you believe half their threats, mutual and 
bloody extermination is imminent: but it don’t happen. 

“I’s the prince’s son, ’nd when I hits a man [ kills him; 
and when I misses him my fist flies right off!’ was the 
boast of a gigantic roustabout on the Savannah docks one 
day. ‘ 

“Ho!” roared his rival in tongue-lashing. “Ef I hits 
yo’ de surgeon ’Il have to come ’n’ dig fist outen yo’ face.” 

“Save de pieces to pay de rent,” quoted an old woman, 
sententiously, as she trotted past, well aware that nobody 
would get hurt. 

The most ludicrous debating society I ever attended was 
in the fore-cabin of a little river-steamer in Florida ten 
years ago when a crowd of old-time darkies were discuss- 
ing which was the better (or worse), Methodists or Baptists. 
The conclusion was a compromise upon the basis that 
while the “ Mefodis’s ” would steal the most, the “ Baptis’s ” 
were the readier liars. 

This “grind” reminds me of a story told by the Rev. 
Dr. Sayres, who lived at Staunton, Virginia, of how he and 
some other clergymen were once fishing at Cape May in 
charge of a boatman who had no idea who his guests were. 
They had no luck in getting good fish, but caught great 
numbers of a small, mean kind. 

“What do you call these?” asked Dr. Sayres, in dis- 
gust.” 

“We call ’em Baptists, sir,” the Jerseyman replied. 

“ Baptists, eh? Why ?” 

“ Because they spile so soon after we get ’em out of the 
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water ! 
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Mr. Gaugengigl’s Paintings 
By William Howe Downes 

AsoutT thirteen years ago a young Bavarian artist named 

I. M. Gaugengigl came to Boston and established himself 
in the old Studio Building, on Tremont Street. He had 
studied in Munich under Profes- 
sors Raab and Diez, and had trav- 
eled in Italy and France. The 
diminutive cabinet pictures which 
he painted were of the good old 
anecdotal school of the so-called 
little masters of the Netherlands, 
with a touch of French elegance 
in subject and manner—they re- 
minded you at the same time 
of the infinite painstaking and 
microscopic finish of the Ter- 
burgs, Dows, and Metsus, and of 
the cavalier spirit of certain mod- 
ern European painters of genre. 
It was obvious that he had the 
faculty of telling a story well, that 
he possessed a romantic vein of 
imagination, and that his power 
of dramatic expression was re- 
markable; therefore, it was not 
oe at all surprising that Boston wel- 
~——.. comed him and gave him a high 
From “The First Hearing” place among her most appreciated 
painters. If his merits as an art- 

ist were possibly a little exaggerated in the first flush of 
enthusiasm, it is due to him to add that he has subse- 
quently justified to the fullest measure all our applause, 
showing that approbation has happily had the effect of 
stimulating, not spoiling, 
him. Boston has at vari- 
ous periods worshiped at 
the shrines of strangely 
opposed artistic idols, from 
John Singleton Copley 
down to Claude Monet, 
but the popular admira- 
tion of Mr. Gaugengigl’s 





pictures has remained 
steadfast and __ sincere / 
through thick and thin. { 


One reason for this is 
that people can under- 
stand Mr. Gaugengigl, 
who does not shoot above 
the heads of the multi- 
tude, but tells his story 
simply, directly, and lu- 
cidly. To be unintelligi- 
ble is no more a merit 

in a picture than in a 

literary work, though 
more than one artist 
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From “ The Duel” 


has tried to persuade himself that it is a fine thing to 
produce what is “caviare to the general.” Not so the 


old Netherlanders, not so Pettenkofen, Domingo, Meisso- 
nier, Fichel, for it is one of the proud distinctions of their 
art that it addresses itself to the common understanding as 
well as to the eye of the connoisseur, to the universal sym- 
pathies of mankind not less than to the sensibilities of the 
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virtuoso. This is because it deals with human interests, 
and relates to that ever-engrossing theme, the foibles, the 
passions, the weakness and the strength of men and 
women. 

Some idea of the scope and quality of Mr. Gaugengigl’s 
work may be derived from a brief description of a few of 
his recent paintings. It is to be noted that in the interests 
of taste he refers us to by-gone periods when men wore 
more artistic clothes than the depressing male costumes of 
to-day. He delights in showing, against appropriate back- 
grounds and amidst elegant surroundings, the light and 
brilliant textures, the dainty ornamentation, and the pleas- 
ing lines of the old-time costumes of the days of D’Arta- 
gnan, Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, of the days when men 
loved finery, drank deep, quarreled easily, and devoted 
their minds to horsemanship, gallantry, and the sword. 

“The Duel” is an example of the romantic and tragic 
motives which have claimed such a large share of the 
artist’s attention. The scene is a paved courtyard in- 
closed by high stone walls and lofty buildings, and the time 
is, of course, the early morning. The combat has just 
reached its climax, and the victor is seen in the act of 
delivering a fatal sword-thrust, which is to settle the quar- 
rel. Of the three witnesses, one springs forward to catch 
the vanquished combatant in his arms, and the others 
stand near the farther side of the inclosure. The archi- 
tecture of the portion of the building visible in the right 
background, and the pale blue sky above the wall, combine 
in suggesting the cool light of a pleasant morning, the one 
by the light it receives, the other by the light it gives forth ; 
and the peaceful beauty of this effect heightens the painful 
tragedy of human passion in progress under those walls. 
The artist had previously (1882) painted an “ Affair of 
Honor” in which a duel had just been fought on the sea- 
shore and the victim was lying on the sand with two men 




























bending anxiously over him, while 
the successful party to the fight 
stood apart sheathing his sword. 
On the top of a dune in the back- 
ground appeared a coach with four 
horses, and the driver seated on the 
box watching the progress of events 
from afar. Similar subjects were 
“ After the Storm,” representing the 
prostrate form of a man clad in even- 
ing dress, who has evidently shot 
himself with the revolver still held 
in his hand, and who lies on the 
ground near a railroad cut, at dawn, 
under a tempestuous sky; and “ The 
Revenge,” in which a horseman is 
seen falling from his saddle, his 
arms uptossed, mortally wounded by 
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a shot from a roadside ambush. In all of 
these compositions there is a strong dramatic 
sentiment, which finds expression in the sig- 
nificance of poses, of movement, of accessories, 
and, above all, in that of contrasts. 

The picture called “The First Hearing ”’ is 
the best of Mr. Gaugengigl’s works. The 
subject is thoroughly pleasant and congenial ; 
in treating it the artist was in his element. 
It represents a room full of gentlemen, listening to a 
new musical composition, which a youth is playing on the 
violin, with pianoforte accompaniment. Nothing could be 
more rapt, studious, meditative, and abstracted from com- 
monplace thoughts than the mood of the persons who 
listen to this excellent music, for such it is felt to be. 
There is something genuinely spiritual in the recued//ement of 
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the portly gentleman at the piano. Who has not remarked 
that aspect of peaceful exaltation in the features and the 
whole form of a musical enthusiast? The youth who 
wields the bow with so much spirit, whose performance is 
received with so much seriousness, seems fairly animated 
and inspired by the magical potency of his art, uplifted far 
above prosaic every-day affairs and interests ; he thinks, he 
respires, he lives only by and in that divine art. Every 
line of the figures about him, each contour of the physiogno 
mies, each pose and movement, carries out and emphasize 

this impression of intense musical absorption. About tet 

years ago Mr. Gaugengigl exhibited a picture called 
“ Adagio,”’ which likewise related, as the title implies, to a 
musical motive. It represented a young monk seated in his 
cell and playing upon a violoncello. Another, and a very dif- 
ferent, musical subject was “ The Amateur,” a satire on over- 
ambitious vocalists, which introduced a vain young tenor 
making a strenuous effort to reach his C in alt. This was 
a genuine hit, and reminds me to say that Mr. Gaugengigl’s 
humor is rich. It is shown perhaps the most forcibly in 
“ Incredulity,” where we see two stubborn men engaged in 
a debate. The one who is speaking has his back turned 
towards us, but that back says quite plainly that he is “ lay- 
ing down the law” with unmistakable emphasis and vigor. 
The other man receives this argument with invincible and 
provoking skepticism. His attitude and expression are 
obstinacy personified ; no one can doubt that his opinion 
of the question, whatever it may be, under debate, would 
remain unchanged though his earnest opponent were to 
talk until he was black in the face. 

There is so much that is amusing and interesting in Mr. 
Gaugengigl’s art, it makes its appeal to the humor and 
fancy of the observer with such irresistible tact and deli- 
cacy, that the growing reputation of the artist, and its 
natural result—the increasing success which his pictures 
have attained in the salesroom—is not to be wondered at. 
Yet the qualities which have been mentioned would have 
been of no avail without the arduous discipline of the acad- 
emy and the patient years of subsequent study which have 
gone to the formation of a style and execution in harmony 
with the conceptions I have attempted to describe. 


r 
Gray’s Library 
By Austin Dobson 


AmoncG Gray’s papers was one inscribed “ Dialogue of 
Books.” The handwriting was that of his friend and biog- 
rapher Mason, but it was believed to be either by Gray or 
by West. There is a strong presumption that the author 
was Gray, and it is accordingly attributed to him in Mr. 
Tovey’s recently published “Gray and his Friends,” where 
for the first time it was printed. It shows us the little great 
man (if it is accurately dated 1742, it :nust have been in 
the year of his fullest poetical activity) sitting tranquilly in 
his study chair, when he is “suddenly alarm’d with a great 
hubbub of Tongues.” He listens, and finds that his books 
are talking to each other. Madame de Sévigné is being 
what Mrs. Gamp would call “ scroudged ” by Aristotle, who 
replies to her compressed expostulations with all the brutal- 
ity of a philosopher and a realist. ‘Thereupon she appeals 
to her relative, the author of the “ Histoire amoureuse des 
Gaules.” But the gallant M. Bussy-Rabutin, himself pin- 
ing for an interchange of compliments with a neighboring 
Catullus, is hopelessly penned in by a hulking edition of 
Strabo, and cannot possibly arrive to the assistance of his 
belle cousine. Elsewhere La Bruyére comments upon the 
strange companions with whom Fate has acquainted him; 
and Locke observes, with a touch of temper, that Ze is 
associated with Ovid and Ray the Naturalist! Virgil plac- 
idly quotes a line of his own poems; More, the Platonist, 
delivers himself of a little copy-book sentiment in praise of 
theological speculation ; and great, fat Dr. Cheyne mutters 
his own adage, “ Every man after forty is a fool or a physi- 
cian.” In another corner an ill-judged and irrelevant re- 
mark by Euclid, touching the dimensions of a point, brings 
down upon him the scorn both of Swift and Boileau, who 
clamor for the unconditional suppression of mathematics. 
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(If there nothing else, this in itself is almost sufficient to 
fix the authorship of the paper with Gray, whose hatred of 
mathematics was only equaled by that of Goldsmith.) 
Then a pert exclamation from a self-sufficient Vade Mecum 
provokes the owner of the library to so hearty an outburst 
of merriment that the startled tomes at once shrink back 
into “uncommunicating muteness.” Laughter, it would 
seem, is as fatal to books as it was of old to the Coque- 
cigrues. 

Whether Gray’s library ever again broke silence his biog- 
raphers have not related. Butif his books were pressed for 
space while in his possession, they have since enjoyed ample 
opportunities for change of air and scene. When he died he 
left them, with his manuscripts, to Mason, who in turn 
bequeathed them to Mr. Bright, of Skeffington Hall, a rela- 
tion of Gray’s friend Stonehewer. At Mr. Bright’s death 
in 1846, being family property, they were sold by auction. 
In August, 1851, they were again offered for sale, and 
three years later a number of them, which had apparently 
been reserved or bought in once more, came under the 
hammer at Sotheby and Wilkinson’s. We have before us 
the catalogue of the second sale, which is naturally much 
fuller than that of 1854. What strikes one first is the care 
with which the majority of the volumes had been preserved 
by their later possessors. Many of the Note-Books were 
cushioned on velvet in special cases, while the more pre- 
cious manuscripts had been skillfully inlaid, and bound in 
olive morocco with leather joints and linings of crimson silk. 
Like Prior, Gray must have preserved almost everything, 
“e’en from his boyish days.” Among the books is “Plutarch’s 
Lives,” with Dacier’s notes, and the inscription, “ # /ibris 
Thome Gray, Schole Eton: Alumn. F¥anuar, 22, 1733 —a 
year before he left for Cambridge ; there is also his copy of 
Pope’s “ Iliad,” with autograph date a year earlier; there 
is a still more youthful (though perhaps more suspicious) 
possession—namely, three volumes of Dryden’s Virgil, 
which were said to have once belonged to Pope. “ Zx 
Libris A. Pope, 7770,” was written at the back of the por- 
trait, and the same inscription recurred in each volume, 
though in the others some vandal, probably a classmate, 
by adding a tail to the “ P” and an “rr” at the end, had turned 
the “ Pope” into “ Roper.” Another of Gray’s Eton books 
was a Waller, acquired in 1729, in which favorite poems 
and passages were underlined. 

Of the classics he must have been a most minute and 
assiduous student. Euripides he read in the great folio of 
Joshua Barnes (Cantab. 1694), which is marked throughout 
by a special system of stars, inverted commas, and lines in 
red crayon; and his note-books bristle with extracts, care- 
fully “arranged and digested,” from all the best Greek 
authors—Sophocles, Thucydides, Xenophon, and even that 
Isocrates whom Goldsmith, from the critical altitudes of the 
“Monthly Review,” recommended him to study. At 
other “ classics ” he worked with equal diligence. His “ De- 
cameron ”’—the London quarto of 1725—was filled with 
marginalia identifying Boccaccio’s sources of inspiration 
and principal imitators, while his Milton—the two-volume 
duodecimo of 1730—8—was interleaved, and annotated pro- 
fusedly with parallel passages drawn from the Bible, Dante, 
Shakespeare, and “the ancients.” He had crowded Dug- 
dale’s “ Baronage ” with corrections and additions; he had 
largely “commented ” the four folio volumes of Clarendon’s 
“ Rebellion,” and he had followed everywhere, with careful 
rectifications, the vagrant utterances of gossiping Gilbert 
Burnet. His patience, accuracy, research, were not less 
extraordinary than his odd, out-of-the-way knowledge. In 
the “Voyages de Bergeron” (quarto) that author says: 
“Mango Cham fut noi¢.” No, comments Gray, authori- 
tatively, “‘ Muncaca or Mangu-Khanw was not drowned, but 
in reality slain in China at the siege of Ho-chew in 1258.” 
Which of us could oblige an inquisitive examiner with the 
biography of this Eastern potentate! Which of us would 
not be reduced to “combining our information ” (like the 
writer on Chinese Metaphysics in “ Pickwick”) as to “ man- 
goes” and “great Chams” ? 

But the two most interesting items of the Catalogue are 
yet unmentioned. One is the laborious collection of Man- 
uscript Music which Gray compiled in Italy while frivolous 
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Horace Walpole was eating iced fruits in a domino to the 
sound of a guitar. Zamperelli, Pergolesi, Arrigoni, Ga- 
luppi—he has ransacked them all, noting the school of the 
composer and the source of the piece selected—copying 
out religiously even the Regole per ’ Accompagnaments. The 
other, which we who write have seen, is the famous Linnzus 
exhibited at Cambridge in 1885 by Mr. Ruskin. It is an 
interleaved copy of the “Systema Natura,” two volumes 
in three, covered as to their margins and added pages with 
wonderful minute notes in Latin, and illustrated by Gray 
himself with delicately finished pen-and-ink drawings of 
birds and insects. During the later part of his life these 
volumes, we are told, were continually on his table, and 
his absorbing love for natural history is everywhere mani- 
fested in his journals and pocket-books. When he is in 
the country, he classes the plants; when in town, he notes 
the skins of birds in shops; when he eats whitebait at 
Greenwich, he straightway describes that dainty in the 
language of Tacitus. “ Wudlus odor nisi Piscis ; farina 
respersus, frixusque editur.” 

Among the manuscripts properly so called of this collec- 
tion the place of honor belongs to one which Mason had 
labeled “ Original Copy of the Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard.” In addition to other variations from the printed 
text, erased words in this copy showed that Caesar and 
Tully stood originally for Milton and Cromwell : 

Some mute inglorious 7zd/y here may rest, 
Some Cesar guiltless of his country’s blood. 


Here, too, were found those rejected additional stanzas, 
one at least of which is almost as well known as if it had 
never been suppressed : 
There scatter’d oft, the earliest of ye Year, 
By Hands unseen are Showers of vi'lets found. 
The Redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little Footsteps lightly print the Ground. 


Another group of autographs in this volume had. a special 
interest. The first was the notelet, or “spell,” which Lady 
Schaub and Miss Speed left for Gray upon that first call 
when the nervous poet was “not at home” to his unex- 
pected visitors. Next to this came the poem which the 
note elicited—that charming “ Long Story,” with its echo 
of Matthew Prior, which has set their tune to so many 
later verse-spinners : 
His bushy beard, and shoe-strings green, 
His high-crown’d hat and sattin-doublet, 
Mov’d the stout heart of England’s Queen, 
Tho’ Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 
Or again: 
Who prowled the country far and near, 
Bewitch’d the children of the peasants, 
Dried up the cows, and lam’d the deer, 
And suck’d the eggs and kill’d the pheasants. 


Does not one seem to catch in this the coming cadences 
of another haunter of the “ Poet’s Walk” at Eton, of Win- 
throp Mackworth Praed; nay, if it be not /se majesté, even 
of the lighter strains of the Laureate himself! To the 
“Long Story” followed Miss Speed’s polite little acknowl- 
edgment with its invitation to dinner, and a few pages further 
on the verses beginning— 


Midst Beauty and Pleasure’s gay Triumphs to languish, 


which Gray probably wrote for her—verses in which there 
is more of poetic ardor than genuine passion. Gray was 
not a marrying man. Yet one feels half sorry that he was 
never united to “ Your oblig’d & obedient Henrietta Jane 
Speed,” with her £30,000, her house in town, and her 
“china and old japan infinite.” Still more does one resent 
the freak of Fate which transformed the delightful Melissa 
of the “ Long Story” into the berouged French Baroness 
who, sixteen years later, in company with her lap-dogs, 
piping bullfinch, and cockatoo, arrived from the Hague as 
Madame de la Perriére, and “ Ministress at London.” 

The large quarto volume containing the above poems also 
included the first sketch of Gray’s unfinished Latin Poem, 
“De Principiis Cogitandi,” in red crayon,.and a copy of 
the translation of the Ugolino episode from the “ Inferno,” 
first printed by Mr. Gosse in 1884. Of the volumes of 
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miscellaneous MSS. (where was to be found the “ Dialogue 
of Books ’”’) it is impossible to speak here. But among the 
rest is a copy of the “Strawberry Hill” edition of the 
“Odes by Mr. Gray,” those Odes which at first he had 
so obstinately refused to annotate. “Ifa thing cannot be 
understood without notes, he told Walpole, it had better 
not be understood at all.” He must, however, have sub- 
sequently recanted, since this copy is filled with minutely 
written explanations of the allusions and indications of the 
sources of information. This book and the Note-Books of 
Travel and Reading, with their methodical arrangement, 
their scrupulous accuracy, their unwearied pains, all help us 
to understand that leisurely fastidiousness, that hesitating 
dilettanteism, that endless preluding to unachieved _per- 
formance, which make of Gray the most literary, exact, and 
finished of poets, at the same time the least copious of 
writers. In his bust at Pembroke, Mr. Hamo Thornycroft 
has happily succeeded in accentuating these qualities of 
refinement and intellectual precision. For the rest, is not 
Gray wholly contained in the vignette of Rogers to Mil- 
ford: “Gray in London saw little society. Had a nice 
dinner from the Tavern brought to his lodgings, a glass or 
two of sweet wine, and as he sipped it talked about great 
People”? One has but to fill the room with those scarlet 
martagon-lilies and double stocks for which he trudged 
daily to Covent Garden, to spread a meteorological register 
upon the writing-table, to open Gavin Douglas his “ Palice 
of Honour” in the window-corner—and the picture is com- 


plete. 
¥ 


Sorrow’s Ghost 
By Philip Bourke Marston 
I saw one sitting, habited in gray, 
Beside a lonely stream ; and in her eyes 
Was all the tenderness of twilight skies 
In middle spring when lawns are flushed with May. 
“ Mysterious one,” I cried, “who art thou? Say!” 
She answered, in low tones, just heard through sighs : 
“ Draw nigh and look—dost thou not recognize 
A face well known once, in another day ?” 





Then on the air these words grew audible : 
“The same she is who scorched thine eyes with tears, 
But changed now by the sovereign force of years, 
And piteous grown, and no more terrible : 
Look on her, now, who once thy life opprest— 
Called bitterest Sorrow then, but now named Rest!” 


* 


MAKING BROWNING USEFUL.—An amicable and entertain- 
ing controversy is going on in the “ Contributors’ Club” of the 
“ Atlantic Monthly "—a department, by the way, to which the 
reader is as apt to turn at once on opening his “ Atlantic ” as he 
is to begin his reading of “ Harper’s ” with the “ Easy Chair.” 
The subject of the debate was suggested by an article by Miss 
Repplier in which was exposed the humbug of those who 
stoutly maintain that they like dreary literature while really they 
read it merely because it is the proper thing. One correspond- 
ent, in illustration of his position that “ the devotees of ugly art ”’ 
may have motives that the world knows not of, tells of a young 
woman, “an unusually intellectual one, who has no other use for 
Browning than to find in him—in ‘ Sordello’ chiefly, of course— 
historical allusions that she does not understand, and can then 
hunt up. Perhaps she would deny that herein lay the core of 
her devotion to her poet; but I am not sure of it, for she has an 
uncommon capacity for telling the truth. As a fact, the game 
delights her much as my dog is delighted when I throw sticks in 
the water for him to fetch out. Life is governed to an awful 
extent by the little games silently carried on in the minds of 
mankind (games in the legitimate infantine sense)—little games 
in brokers’ minds, and railroad presidents’ minds, and prime 
ministers’ minds ; and this is one of her pet games called by her- 
self and her friends, properly enough, a taste for learning. You 
may say that great Cesar, dead and turned to clay, and stopping 
a hole to keep the wind away, was not more degraded from his 
high empire than are Browning and Shakespeare when used for 
such ends; but so long as they have the advantage over Cesar, 
inasmuch as they remain in power, unharmed by this sort of 
desecration, why should we complain ?” 





The Home 


The Citizen’s Opportunity 


NEVER while the smell of powder makes the air dis- 
agreeable will Fourth of July be forgotten ; the ever-present 
small boy will continue to keep the day alive in spite of 
fathers whose short memories blot out the recollection of 
days when the fizz and bang of the firecracker, the brill- 
iancy of the pin-wheel, and the boom of the rockets were 
sounds far more delightful than Wagner’s music or the 
click of a “ticker” announcing the rise in favorite stocks 
is to their adult ears. The day we celebrate is fast be- 
coming a tradition as to the method of celebration, and, if 
it were not for the small boy, would lose its distinctive 
features of noise and smoke. 

The children learn in school why the day is a holiday, 
but even then they are made to understand it as a politi- 
cal feature of the Nation’s past history, bearing no relation 
to the homes of to-day. It is to be hoped that one of the 
results of the organization of the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion will be the arousing of interest in the past history and 
the principles of our government. Fiction has made the 
portraits and traditions of English families inspire bravery 
and truth in the hearts of descendants. We also have 
family traditions, records of acts of individual women and 
men who shaped the purpose and principle of our Nation. 
They felt their personal responsibility for the life of the 
Nation. Do we? 

We are not a Nation barren of glorious heroes and hero- 
ines—men and women who lived and died with the spirit 
of martyrs. But we do not make their histories impulses 
to move our children to a love of country, of home, of 
National freedom, such as would preserve that which we hold 
too lightly—the privilege of self-government in the Nation. 
We do not educate our children to remember that what made 
the Nation was a love of freedom, with the grace of self-sac- 
rifice to preserve it, and that both of these are as necessary 
to our National preservation to-day as they were before the 
Revolution. To point to the Civil War as an evidence that 
love of country is inherent in the American, shows the 
happy-go-lucky spirit that is the cause to-day of the power 
of the untrained naturalized citizen as the “ political boss.” 
He would be impossible if the native-born citizen were 
trained to his duty as a citizen. “ The character of a city is 
shown in the character of the men chosen to govern it,” said 
the old Greek, and he was a prophet as well as a statesman. 
How many American cities would stand that test for hon- 
esty, devotion, love of country, pride in its future? No 
stream is purer than its source. Every ballot cast evi- 
dences the moral standard of the voter. If he hesitates 
between two evils, the fault is still his; for his power began 
at the nomination. A good man nominated is the man for 
whom the ballot is cast, and a citizen’s duty begins at the 
first caucus, not at the polls. If the nominations are made 
behind the screen of the corner rum-hole, every citizen in 
the ward is responsible for the conditions that make it pos- 
sible. The Daughters of the Revolution have before them 
a great opportunity to move the women of the country to a 
love of its institutions and responsibilities, as well as 
its privileges, for it is still true that “she who rocks the 
cradle rules the world.” The banding together of these 
women, in whose veins the blood of the Revolution flows, 
should be for more than the gathering of family relics, the 
airing of family pride. It should be to train the people to 


preserve the spirit that was voiced in the Declaration of 
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Independence, that fought at Bunker Hill, that lived through 
Valley Forge. 

When Matthew Arnold was in this country, he was asked 
if he did not think the country great. “No,” was his 
answer: “TI call it vast; you have not equaled your oppor- 
tunities.” A profound truth. Individuals and nations are 
great when every opportunity has been used to reach the 
highest possible development. For us, as a Nation, this 
will be when every citizen feels his responsibilities deep 
enough to move him to do his part in the conduct of the 
Nation’s affairs, though part of it be the casting of the ballot 
for the nominating of the ward Alderman. 


* 


The College Graduate 


I.—Her Perplexities 
By Helen H. Backus 


ONSIDERED as a “fad,” an object of 
popular curiosity, the college girl may boast 
rivalry with odd spoons and old mahogany 
furniture. Her ways and her achieve- 
ments, her limitations and her destiny, are 
now discussed with zest. Commencement 
gowns are a feature among the summer 

specialties ; Commencement festivities count among the 
functions of the waning season. It has even become worth 
while to put on the market many cheap imitations of the 
genuine a/umna,; so we cannot doubt that the species has 
come to stay. Few, however, of those who admire or criti- 
cise the newly fledged graduate take account of the per- 
sonal problems which she faces when she has said good-by 
to teachers and classmates, packed up diploma and lexicons, 
and re-entered “for good” the home which for years has 
been but a pleasant way-station in her journey towards the 
baccalaureate degree. 

It was reckoned a marvelous proof of national vitality 
when at the close of the Civil War our great volunteer army 
was painlessly absorbed back into the common walks of 
peace. But what of the hundreds of young women whom 
every leafy June now sees bidding farewell to Alma Mater, 
and returning to homes and ways of life often as diverse 
from the ordered routine of scholastic halls as was the 
march through Georgia from the bustle of Wall Street? 
For the college man custom has long since dulled the edge 
of contrast. When the boy passed his Freshman examina- 
tions, social claims and home duties were quietly relegated 
to the secondary rank. The man-worker will excite no 
comment if he holds them there ever afterwards. But 
business and the professions as yet claim but a fraction of 
the graduates from women’s colleges. The rest return 
home to readjust changed individualities to unchanged con- 
ditions—to make amends, indeed, to the home circles which 
have reluctantly spared them. The most plastic phase of 
girl nature—the years between twelve and twenty-one—is 
supposed to have culminated when the magic parch- 
ment left the hands of the college president. The young 
girl’s character and acquirements must be swiftly adapted 
to social demands, parental hopes, and a set of miscel- 
laneous responsibilities which lacks the safe framework of 
term and curriculum. 





Of all the myriad moods of mind 
That through the soul come thronging 


not one is so paralyzing to effort, so fatal to cheerful con- 
tent, as self-consciousness. And self-consciousness, always 
more or less pronounced in earnest feminine minds, is 
usually forced into hot-bed growth when the home-world 
begins to try the young college girl by its own standards. 
From its influence, and from knowing that every personal 
peculiarity, every lack and fault, will be ascribed, not to 
natural endowments, but to the four years’ training whose 
official stamp she bears, come countless trials. Has she 
shone as a brilliant student, enjoyed a reputation for lit- 
erary cleverness? Then let her beware lest society find 
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her pedantic, satirical, an uncharitable judge of less favored 
women. In the family circle every question of statistics, 
every geographical puzzle, will be referred to her; and woe 
betide the reputation of her Alma Mater if she cannot box 
the compass, speed her younger brother through alligation 
and discount, and at once become the mainstay of the 
local literary club. Young men will be distantly polite to 
her, unless she have the magnetism of a bewitching face or 
can dance divinely. Their awe of her supposed attain- 
ments will keep them from offering her the ready homage 
in which every normal girl delights. On her side she feels 
unready, helpless, hardly knowing how she ought to apply 
the education which has so long furnished her with both 
goal and method. Her school comrades have settled into 
their own grooves ; the childish friendships, long fed by let- 
ters and vacation meetings, flicker in the socket when 
tested by differences of aim and thought. 

If our girl be shy by nature, and made more so by finding 
herself brought back into an atmosphere of small talk and 
frivolous pleasures, then college training has clearly made 
her haughty, unsympathetic ; it has been proved the wrong 
thing for our future wives and mothers. If, on the other 
hand, she overflow with animal spirits—dance, ride, frolic, 
with the abandon of her new freedom from care—then she 
has proved herself and her college sisters irredeemably 
frivolous. If her mind, trained to analytical thinking, 
inclines to resolve every-day home perplexities according 
to general principles, let her beware lest her aunts and 
cousins—and her mother, “in secret silence of the mind” 
—vote her too self-assertive for pleasant companionship. 
In many college homes young women are trained to share 
in economies of force and material, to develop real execu- 
tive ability through committee work. But when such a 
young woman tries to modify confused home arrangements 
in the hope of relieving her father’s purse or her mother’s 
nerves, she must usually practice a discretion not native to 
her years, or she will be deemed both cold-blooded and 
wrong-headed. 

And so, between the Scylla of self-depreciation so natu- 
ral to one who has laid aside her books just as she felt 
truly at home with them, and the Charybdis of sensitive 
pride for the dear college which has been the nursery of 
her dawning intellectual life, many a college girl comes to 
envy the bliss of primeval ignorance. Happy is she if she 
have wise, far-sighted parents, willing to give her breathing- 
space -for self-adjustment to her new tasks! For there is 
no form of true education which does not beget a painful 
sense of insufficiency in the earnest student. She who has 
known the privileges of a real college is not conceited, 
although diffidence may make her appear so ; she loves home 
and social life not the less for wanting to lift them to a 
higher plane. It is not aggressive independence which 
makes her long to appropriate her share in the world’s 
work. Give her time, and the same sort of generous 
judgment accorded to her stay-at-home sister, and she will 
work out the same good ends which older college women 
are everywhere compassing. The higher the order of an 
organism the tardier its maturity. ‘Twenty-five years of 
experiment have turned strong tides of popular prejudice 
towards a belief in the systematic mental training of 
women in general. The individual, then, may justly claim 
a kindly suspension of judgment for the first trying period 
of her active life. 


* 


The following measurements are said by a prominent artist to 
be necessary for a perfect model of physical beauty of the female 
form: “To meet the requirements of a classic figure a lady 
should be five feet four and three-quarter inches tall, thirty-two 
inches bust measure, twenty-four inches waist, nine inches from 
armpit to waist, long arms and neck. A queenly woman, how- 
ever, should be five feet five inches tall, thirty-six inches about 
the bust, twenty-six and one-half about the waist, thirty-five over 
the hips, eleven and one-half inches around the ball of the arm, 
and six and one-half inches around the wrist. Her hands and 
feet should not be too small.” 


The Queen of England has ordered that bearing-reins be re- 
moved from all her horses. 
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Looking Forward 
By the Dreamer 


Ir was about eleven o’clock Sunday morning when I 
entered the forward car on the elevated train, going up 
town, at Park Place. The car was almost empty. A man 
sat in the extreme front end of the car, while two small 
boys occupied the window seats facing each other in the 
center of the car. They were evidently from the tenement- 
house district. Calico jackets, faded by much washing, 
knickerbockers neatly patched, stockings well darned at 
the knees, and polo caps, all gave evidence of a mother’s 
careful oversight. Both faces were beaming with delight, 
while they kept up a running fire of comment on what they 
saw. At the Eighth Street station a large man got into the 
car, with his Sunday newspaper in his hand. By this time 
the center seats of the car each held one passenger, who 
was sitting as closely as possible to the window to catch 
the stray breeze. The other part of the car did not hold 
eight passengers. ‘The large man glanced through the car, 
discovered the two small boys, and, like a hawk on an 
unprotected chicken, advanced rapidly to the boy facing 
toward the front of the car, touched him on the shoulder, 
and said: “Give me that seat.” The child looked at him 
with a puzzled expression, hesitated a moment, and then 
moved into the aisle end of the seat without a word. The 
thin little wrist and still thinner hand on which the 
child rested his cheek was too much for a woman who, 
with evident indignation, had watched the whole scene. 
She leaned across the aisle and said: “ Would you not like 
to have this window seat?” With a still puzzled expression 
the child answered: “ Never mind; this will do.” 

“No, I insist upon it, you must take this seat,” moving 
into the aisle end of the seat she was occupying alone. 
With a bright smile the boy took the seat, and was soon 
absorbed in the outlook from the car window. After a 
time the woman leaned over and spoke to the boy. 

“You like to look out of the window, don’t you?” Turn- 
ing a face full of pleasure he answered : 

“T like the breeze; I only come for the breeze; we don’t 
have it at our house,” smoothing his cheek as he spoke. 

“Where are you going ?” 

“Up to High Bridge.” Then, turning, he produced a 
brown-paper parcel, saying, “ Me mother gave us a bully 
lunch!” Of course it was not orthodox; the woman should 
have protested against the wickedness of Sunday excursions 
and urged the small boy to go to Sunday-school, but she did 
not; she was. conscious, evidently, of a very unorthodox 
joy that there was a High Bridge with a possible breeze for 
the small boys who had careful mothers but no breeze at 
home. And then to the onlookers it was plain that her 
imagination had carried her many years forward, and she 
saw at High Bridge a large building with open sides, within 
an organ and piano, a library with books and papers, com- 
fortable chairs, tables and hammocks. ‘Two or three 
motherly women, with a couple of jolly, good-natured col- 
lege men, who knew something of music and its relation 
to boys’ nature and to man’s nature, were in charge. 
Games quiet and instructive were encouraged, and the boys 
and their fathers were able to become acquainted. Tom- 
my’s father was now able to know Tommy’s chum, Billy, 
and Billy’s father ; both fathers lighted the pipe of comrade- 
ship and smiled into each other’s faces at the antics of their 
sons over the vaulting-bar. Away to the right this con- 
structive imagination saw another pavilion with open sides ; 
here the furniture was cradles and rocking-chairs ; hobby- 
horses and small carts were on the lawn outside, where 
Tommy’s small sister and Billy’s small brother were play- 
ing, while their respective mothers, each rocking a small 
baby, sat inside beside two clean cradles waiting to re- 
ceive the sleeping babies. The pavilion held dozens of 
just such mothers and charges; outside a dozen fathers 
were pushing baby carriages over the grass, while the tired 
mothers were asleep in the hammocks hung in the trees of 
the grove in which this Elysium was located. 

The dining-hall was on the third side, where all the lunch- 
baskets were carried when the boat landed, each owner 
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receiving a check that gave him the number of his table. 
At the far end a large placard announced the sale of milk, 
iced tea and coffee, home-made root beer, ginger ale, and 
other temperance drinks. In the afternoon in the grove a 
band played familiar hymns and songs; a bright, earnest 
man talked on man’s relation to his neighbor, to his country, 
to his family, to himself, to his God—when he had been edu- 
cated to believe in the fatherhood of God through the mani- 
festation of the love of man shown by those who believe in 
the love of God—for twenty minutes, and then there was 
music such as the workingman’s family knew. This woman 
saw the hour of sunset come and go, and still the happy 
groups stayed on. At last the twilight hour came ; a chime 
of bells on the boat at the dock, from which floated a flag 
bearing the legend “ St. Christopher’s Mission,” woke the 
echoes to “Home, Sweet, Home!” and the faces in the 
grove brightened, for it carried a message. This woman 
still dreamed on. She saw the boat cast loose from the 
dock, and then a pipe-organ took up the strain the bells 
had dropped, and men’s voices, women’s voices, children’s 
voices, took up the song, and the babies laughed in their 
sleep at the familiar tune. As the boat came down the river 
she passed and was: joined by others, each with its flag 
bearing the name of some Christian church, with similar 
groups on board. For the day had arrived when the true 
meaning of the command “and thy neighbor as thyself” 
had borne fruit, and the rich man sitting on the piazza of 
his summer home or hotel, with his family comfortably 
settled about him, no longer railed at the wickedness and 
ingratitude of the poor man who would not attend the 
church with its tightly closed stained-glass windows of 
most artistic finish, nor listen to the high-priced organist 
manipulating high-class music in evident physical agony— 
no wonder, the thermometer registered 100 degrees in the 
organ loft—but persisted in going where he could get “the 
breeze” because he could not get it at home. 

No, this new rich man had seen the errors of his prede- 
cessors in philanthropic efforts, and the summer church 
nursery, dining-hall, and library is the outcome of his 
revelation. His new anxiety is how he can meet the de- 
mand on the summer church; the trouble is not how to 
get the people, but how to get means of transportation. 
The first boats leave now at seven o’clock, with the older 
children caring for the younger, or in charge of the father, 
while the mother follows on the nine o’clock boat after 
putting the house in order and getting the baby and her- 
self in order. Just as imagination had brought the 
families home to rooms that were cool because no fires 
had been in them all day, the brakeman called out “One 
Hundred and —th Street, and the woman started to her feet. 
Yes, it would all come; but for the present, there was the 
thin-faced boy leaning against the window-frame trying to 
get the breeze, on his way to High Bridge, with its bars 
and saloons in full operation, and there sat the big fat man 
filling the opposite window. 


rm 
A Story for Independence Day 


By Elizabeth Cumings 


“THIS isn’t a nice place a bit, Cousin Hetty. Mamma 
doesn’t visit anybody but the minister’s wife, and she does 
not let me play with any little girls scarcely. Inever could 
have a doll’s tea-party, if I were to try.” Delia March 
shook her bright curls, and straightened the frills of Rosy 
Imogene. Rosy Imogene was from Paris, and gazed upon 
the world with unchanging, waxen smiles. “Mamma says 
every day she is very homesick. I’m sure I am.” 

“T’ve no doubt of it,” said Cousin Hetty Belton, paus- 
ing in her brushing to look down at Della. “One always 
misses old friends, not to speak of accustomed pleasures. 
But Swanndale is pretty. The view from this window is 
charming. How clear the river is! One can tell, even at 
this distance, that it is sweet, pure water.” 

Below the village, in the heart of the valley it had cut 
through the granite ribs of the Alleghanies, brawled Swann 
River. * There were perhaps five thousand people in the 
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village. Three-fourths of the number were the so-called 
Pennsylvania Dutch. The remainder was made up of 
Germans (immigrants), Irish, negroes, and a few families 
of English descent, who held themselves as distinctively 
American. 

“Tt looks as if there were nuts up there on the hills,” 
continued Cousin Hetty. “We will hunt them in October. 
There ought to be flowers there now, and wintergreens and 
sassafras.” 

“ And there are rattlesnakes,” said Della, determined to 
say the worst things possible about her dull new home. 
“But there are wintergreens,” she continued, impartially. 
“Molly brought me some the last time she went home. 
And there is sassafras. Molly says her mother puts it in 
all her pies and cakes. It isn’t bad in some kinds of 
cakes, but I don’t like it in pumpkin pie. I’ve tasted it. 
Molly lives on the mountains.” 

A broad-backed, blue-eyed girl was pumping water in 
the latticed well-house behind the rows of hollyhocks, 
and as she pumped she sang in a fresh young voice. 

“ That’s Molly,” explained Della. ‘She is Dutch, and 
is singing in Dutch. But,” she added after an instant, 
as if being Dutch were a misfortune, “she is good. And, 
oh, so clean! Everything shines in her kitchen, and her 
clothes are neat as a lady’s.” 

“Why not?” said Cousin Hetty, lifting her pretty 
brows. “ But you are ten, and don’t know. As for the 
kitchen, my dear, remember it is the comfort-center of the 
house.” 

As she followed Della down the winding stair, her crisp 
blue muslin floating behind her, her fair young face framed 
in delicate lace and a cluster of the Baltimore Belle roses 
that had clung about her window at her throat, Molly, who 
was scrubbing the front steps, thought Cousin Hetty the 
most beautiful young lady she had ever seen. 

“But she is another proud one,” she said to Hans Hoff- 
man, in German, over the back fence some hours later. 
“You should see the way she holds up her head ; and she 
has a ring on her finger that has a flashing stone in it.” 

“It is a diamond,” said Hans, nodding his big head. 
“JT would buy you one—nay, five or six—my pigeon, if I 
were rich. I know diamonds. I have seen the Queen in 
Berlin many a time. She wore them. As for pride, all 
Americans are that way. And yet what have they to be 


proud of? Never a king or queen to their backs! Not a 
prince even !” 
“No. Only a President already,” assented Molly in 


English. America had been the home of her ancestors for 
three generations, and she did not like to hear it criticised, 
though it was not easy for her to speak English. 

“ How are you going to celebrate Independence Day ?” 
asked Cousin Hetty of Tom, Della’s twelve-year-old 
brother. 

“ Don’t incite Tom to do anything involving gunpowder,” 
interposed Mrs. March, who was nervous. “It has been one 
comfort in coming here that our home is at one side of 
the village. We are well away from the people and all 
sorts of noise.” 

“You couldn’t have any sort of celebration in this town,” 
cried Tom, scornfully. “ Boys here are an awful set of 
duffers.” Tom had just come from Dr. Harrington’s 
school for young gentlemen, in Vinewood, the old home of 
the family. 

“You might have a celebration and invite the duffers. 
The orchard would be a roomy, delightful place. I suppose 
those duffers will soon be voters. It seems to me they 
ought to be taught about the day, if they know nothing. 
We could have some short speeches, and your mamma 
might sing. My part would have to be the refreshments. 
I can make delicious election cake, and ginger-nuts, and we 
could have lemonade.” Cousin Hetty looked so pretty as 
she suggested this method of keeping the Fourth, that Tom 
hesitated to tell her that, in his opinion, it would be “aw- 
fully slow.” 

“ The very thing !” 


exclaimed Mr. March, setting down 
his tea-cup. 


“JT have wanted to invent some counter 
I will 
We can 


attraction to Nicholas Baum’s beer and penuckle. 
invite the men to an Independence Day picnic. 
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easily have speeches, and I know where to find music. 
You, Peggy, my love,” and he looked affectionately at his 
wife, “shall sing for us. Let it be the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner,’ and the ‘ Red, White, and Blue.’” Mrs. March’s 
name was Margaret. Her husband called her Peggy only 
on rare occasions, as the anniversary of their wedding, 
or the children’s birthdays. She did not like his request, 
but it was impossible to refuse it, prefaced as it was by 
“ Peggy.” 

The next fortnight was a very busy time. Tom and 
Della rode about in the pony phaeton and gave the invi- 
tations. Besides Mr. March’s employees, Mr. Katt, his 
wife, and the six young Katts were invited. Then there 
was the German Reformed pastor, Mr. Grimmilphinnig, who 
was very lean, and his wife, who was very fat, so they made 
one think of Jack Spratt and his wife ; and Dr. Schelling, the 
allopathic physician, and Dr. Schlotterbeck, the homeopathic 
physician, who were great friends, and agreed in everything 
but politics and medical practice. Dr. Belcher and his 
family were of course invited, for the Doctor was paid by 
the missionary board to preach in the tiny, twenty-by-thirty 
meeting-house where the English-speaking people wor- 
shiped. Molly’s parents and all her cousins were in- 
vited to come down from the mountain, and Uncle Cato 
Moses Wraag and ten principal members of Jubilee Chapel 
were invited to come up from Bagdad. Uncle Cato was 
what is called “a licensed exhorter,” and made his living by 
a variety of callings on week days, and preached to his 
people on Sundays in the chapel, which was, I ought to tell 
you, an old freight-car remodeled. ‘There were, too, a few 
other outside invitations, and by ten o’clock on the morn- 
ing of Independence Day three hundred people or more. 
were in the pleasant orchard behind the big hay barn. 
The grass had been cut, and was drawn to one side in 
sweet-smelling heaps over which one could spread a shawl, 
and made soft nests for sleepy children. Undera Roxbury 
russet was the platform, and before the platform were 
rows of rude seats, while under the trees were rocking- 
chairs for the aged and the mothers. In the Roxbury 
russet itself a huge flag was ingeniously draped. Mrs. 
March and Della received the guests at the house first, and 
decorated each one with a ribbon rosette of the National 
colors. Mr. March and Tom received them in the orchard. 
ws for Cousin Hetty, she was everywhere, while Molly, with 
the assistance of half a dozen white-armed cousins, worked 
slowly but effectively at the preparation of the refresh- 
ments. 

The first number on the programme was “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” to be sung by Mrs. March. She had 
been promised a melodeon accompaniment, and assistance 
in the chorus, but no specimen of the wheezy tribe was visi- 
ble, nor were there any singers. Pastor Katt had risen, and, 
reaching round into his voluminous coat-tails, he drew 
forth a flute-case; lean Pastor Grimmilphinnig walked up 
heavily with a ’cello, Dr. Schelling had a silver cornet, and 
last of all came Gust Preuckler with his fiddle. They 
looked as if marching to execution, so solemn were their per- 
spiring red faces; but up they came bravely, the four tall 
men with hair like tow, and eyes as blue as flax-flowers. 

“Gracious madam, and friend,” began Pastor Katt, with 
a low bow and a scrape, “we have been told that you 
were to sing to-day and we were to provide the accompani- 
ment, and we hope, please Heaven, that what we shall fur- 
nish will be more acceptable than any melodeon whatever.” 

There was no help for it. Mrs. March, smiling and bow- 
ing, could only wonder how she was to get through with it. 
But when they began what Pastor Katt afterwards ex- 
plained “ wass djust a leetle fantasha of Beethoven’s,” her 
misgivings gave place to wonder. ‘The flute sang like a 
bird. The little silver horn seemed to warble with joy. 
The ’cello made one’s heart beat, and as for Gust Preuckler’s 
fiddle, it at once became the fiddle’s twin, a violin, and the 
voice of a soul. When the brief fantasia was concluded, 
and Pastor Katt had polished off his flute with a big red 
handkerchief, and they began a prelude to the “ Star- 
Spangled Banner,” it was Mrs. March’s turn to look sol- 
emn. She was glad she had a beautiful voice, and that it 
had been trained by the best teachers in Boston At the 
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chorus another surprise awaited her. Three of Uncle Cato 
Moses Wraag’s choir who stood at the left of the platform 
joined their voices to hers, modestly reining in their tone- 
volume, so that her pure soprano easily held the lead. 

How the hours flew! Mr. March gave the opening ad- 
dress, and told about the memorable first Independence Day 
in Philadelphia, 1776. Dr. Schelling talked about the 
great Dutch names of New York, and about Washington 
and Goethe; and Dr. Schlotterbeck talked about Thomas > 
Jefferson and Schiller, and a great many others, mixing up 
Germans and Americans confusedly, but pleasing every- 
body. Mr. Katt talked about Luther and the open Bible, 
and Mr. Grimmilphinnig talked about John Huss and lib- 
erty of conscience, and Dr. Belcher read the Declaration 
of Independence, and talked abcut the Constitution. But 
the best speech of all was made by Uncle Cato Moses 
Wraag. 

He was very black. But his wool was snow-white, what 
there was of it. “I war bawn an’ raised a slave,” he be- 
gan. ‘“ My father war a great man in he own land. But dey 
fetch him to America, an’ sole him like a pig. He war an 
ole man when I war a leetle chile, sixty year ago, in 
Georgia. 

“My ole Marse war a great man in diss land. He went 
up to Was’ington ev’y year, an’ wen he war at home dey 
war allus a heap o’ company, an’ dey set outen de gallery, 
an’ talked ob de state ob de nation, an’ wen anybody 
’sputed him, Ole Marse, he allus bristle up, an’ say, ‘ Dat 
am agin de Constitution!’ Dere nevah war much talkin’ 
fo’ a few minutes attar da¢,an’ I studied on it. ‘Goodness 
tur me, Cato,’ sez I tur myself, ‘yoo mus’ done fine out 
*bout dat Constitution.’ 

“Wen I war eight, ur nigh about, my young Marse Harry 
war bawn, an’ I war de fust present he had. Old Marse 


tuck me to de cradle, an’ sez he, ‘Yoo’se hisn!’ An’ [ 
give young Marse my h’art den an’ dar. An’ young Marse 
heself taught me to read! Praise de Lawd! I likes to 


t’ink I owes dat to young Marse.” The old man paused a 
moment, overcome by his recollections. A bobolink sang 
joyously in the next field. There was no other sound save 
the rustling of the wind in the trees. 

“And wen yoo kin read, dar yoo is!” he at last ex- 
claimed, with a smile. “’Tain’t lak gwine tur college, but 
wat yoo’se bound tur know, you kin know; an’ bim-by 7 
read dat Constitution, an’ I fine nothin’ dar ’bout stealin’ 
men fum Africa, an’ sellin’ ’em in America like pigs, an’ I 
feel bettah. Yas, friends, a mons’ous heap bettah! It 
looked lak dat war agin de Constitution. 

“ An’I read in dis Declaration ob Independence you-alls 
has heard to-day, ‘ All men are bawn free an’ equal’! ' Not 
white men only, an’ no niggers! No. All men. 

“¢ All men have a right tur pursue life, liberty, an’ happi- 
ness.’ Not white men only, an’ no niggers. No. All men. 

“Tt war lak the rainbow comin’ in de clouds ob a dark 
day. It war de promise ob de Lawd, a-prophesyin’ an’ a 
foretellin’ wat war tur come. I hain’t no complainin’s tur 
make o’ ole Marse ur young Marse. I lubbed ’em bofe. 
I nevah war hit a lick in my life save by my own ole 
mammy. Young Marse war shot at Lookout Mountain, 
an’ died in dese arms. Ole Marse died soon after, ob a 
broken heart, in dese arms. But, bless God for freedom! 
It’s all right fo’ yoo white folks tur bang guns an’ blow 
bugle-hawns dis fourth day ob July, but we colored folks 
feels lak anoder sawt ob doin’s. We feels lak prayin’, an’ 
a-singin’ psalms, an’ a-rej’icin’ lak de chil’n ob Israel 
attah dey done git through de Red Sea. To-day, praise- 
God! dis flag up yan,” and he waved his hand toward the 
banner above him, “am my flag. No slave now! No. 
Only men, free and equal under it! Praise God forever 
mo’ Y? 


“T never heard you sing anything with quite the expres- 
sion you sang ‘ The Red, White, and Blue’ yesterday, Peggy, 
my love,” said Mr. March at breakfast the next morning. 
“T assure you the effort was not thrown away upon your 
audience, either.” 

“Oh, I know that,” said Mrs. March, blushing. “I am 
going to have those four gentlemen up here for duets, 
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and we are going to read Goethe, Hetty and I, with Mr. 
Katt. I have invited his wife and him, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Grimmilphinnig, for an afternoon next week. I did not know 
there were such cultivated people here in Swanndale.” 


og 
The Fourth of July 


By Mary E. Vandyne 
RING out the joy bells! Once again 
With waving flags and rolling drums 
We greet the Nation’s Birthday, when 
In glorious majesty it comes. 
Ah! day of days !—alone it stands; 
While, like a halo round it cast, 
The radiant work of patriot hands, 
Shines the bright record of the past. 


Among the nations of the earth 
What land has story like our own? 
No thought of conquest marked her birth; 
No greed of power was ever shown 
By those who crossed the ocean wild 
That they might plant upon her sod 
A home for Peace and Virtue mild, 
And altars rear to Freedom’s God. 


How grand the thought that bade them roam, 
Those pilgrim bands by Faith inspired— 
That bade them leave their cherished home 
And, with the martyr spirit fired, 
Guide their frail vessels o’er the main 
Upon the glorious mission bound 
On alien soil a grave to gain, 
Or else a free-born nation found. 


What land has heroes like to ours! 

Their names are as the ligntning’s gleams 
When on the darkling cloud that lowers 

In blinding majesty it streams. 
Great Washington, the man of faith, 

Who conquered doubt with patiem might ; 
Warren and Putnam true till death, 

The “Swamp Fox” eager for the fight. 


See Major Molly’s woman hand 
Drive home the murderous cannon-ball ; 
How bravely Lydia Darrach planned, 
For home and country risking all. 
A glorious list and without end— 
Forgotten were both sex and age; 
Their names in radiant luster blend 
And shine like stars on history’s page. 


Like stars to light the firmament 

And show the world what men may do 
Who as God’s messengers are sent 

And to their mission still are true. 
No end had they to seek or gain. 

Their work was there before their sight ; 
There lay their duty stern and plain, 

To dare and suffer for the right. 


The right that conquered, and whose power 
Is shown in our broad land to-day ; 
Shown in this bright and prosperous hour 
When Peace and Plenty gild our way ; 
Shown in the glorious song that swells 
The hearts of men from South to North, 
And in its rapturous accents tells 
The story of our glorious Fourth. 


¥ 


Three children are rulers of three European countries. King 
Alfonso XIII., aged five, is King of Spain; Queen Wilhelmina, 
Queen of the Netherlands, aged ten years, and King Alexander 
I., King of Servia. 
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Birds in their Homes 
In the Bushes 


By Olive Thorne Miller 


One of the most attractive of the bird babies whose 
cradles are a foot or two above the ground is the veery. 
The parents are lovely, to begin with, in soft reddish-brown 
colors, and white breasts dotted with brown. Every note 
is soft and rich, and the song is a wonderful performance. 
If a sitting veery is surprised on her nest at one’s very 
feet, she will sit without winking, almost till a hand is laid 
upon her; so brave does mother love make the timid crea- 
ture. But when the babies are hatched, and both parents 
are busy feeding, they are heart-broken if one merely looks 
at the young ones. ‘They cry and lament in such mourn- 
ful tones that one feels like a brute at least, if not even like 
a murderer. 

The first veery nest I ever saw was a complete surprise. 
I had looked for a good many seconds directly upon the 
spot, before I gradually became aware that a bird was 
under my eyes. She was absolutely still, and so exactly 
the color of her surroundings that I did not distinguish 
her. I could easily have put my hand upon her; but with 
those appealing eyes looking anxiously into mine, I could 
no more have troubled her than I could hurt an innocent 
and sweet baby looking into my face. I watched her a few 
minutes and passed on; but somebody came later who 
was not so gentle, and the next morning the nest was 
pulled out of place—no birds or eggs to be seen, and only a 
big brown spotted feather to betray the thief—a hawk or owl. 

Several of our beautiful thrushes set up housekeeping 
near the ground. The hermit, one of the choice singers 
of the world, is also one of the most wary of nest-builders. 
Rarely does even a professional nest-hunter find the 
home of this pair. ‘They seem to know where we clumsy 
people without wings can go, and they select a spot just a 
little too far within the swampy tangle, where thorns and 
thick bushes will guard, and mosquitoes and other tor- 
ments make life a burden to us. 

The brown thrush, or thrasher, little folk, too, are bonny 
to look at, and bright and cunning in their ways. One of 
the groups in the Museum shows a pair of these birds and 
their nest. 

A mysterious creature who scrabbles together a sort of 
platform of small sticks on which to bring up her babies is 
the cuckoo. The European cuckoo puts her little ones, 
while in the egg, into strange nests for others to hatch and 
bring up, but our bird is guilty of no such shirking of duty. 
She has her own nursery, and her own droll little black- 
skinned babies, so much smaller than herself that they seem 
hardly to belong to her. 

Cuckoos are shy birds; though, if a person comes too 
near the nook where a young one is hidden, the mother 
will turn herself into a clown at once, come boldly into 
sight, and keep the spy so absorbed with her queer pranks 
and capers that he cannot resist following her, while she 
gradually leads him away from the dangerous neighbor- 
hood. ‘The father, too, makes a comical figure of himself 
in trying his best to scare away an intruder. There is a 
pair of cuckoos, with five eggs on their platform nest, in 
the Museum. 

One of the daintiest nests among the low builders is 
made by the red-wing blackbird, and fastened securely to 
the rushes in a swamp. It is deep and strong, as it needs. 
be to hold such lively fellows as red-wing babies, and make 
sure that they do not fall into the water. 

The beautiful catbird belongs to the bush-builders, and 
is one of the most knowing of our birds. In the Museum 
group the nesting bush is over the water, and the owner is 
looking very sharply at a small turtle who appears as if he 
might be planning to climb up to see what catbird babies. 
are like. When one of these birds lives near a house, and 


finds out that people do not wish to hurt him, he is very 
familiar and confiding, and the nest will be easy to find; 
but when his home is a little away from houses, he is apt 
to be very shy. 

I searched all through one June for the nest of a pair 
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that lived near a mountain farm-house in Massachusetts. 
Not a glimpse did I get of it; but as soon as the young- 
sters were out I saw them, all fluffy from the nest. They 
had made their first flight to a group of half-wild cherry 
trees, and there they stayed, content to hop around on the 
branches and eat cherries so long as one was left—sensible 
little fellows! When I went there they stared at me in an 
innocent baby way, flirted their ridiculous dumpy tails in 
catbird fashion, uttered their low, husky imitation of the 
grown-up cry, and were altogether most lovely infants. 
The nest is rather bulky, something like a robin’s, and not 
particularly attractive for a collection. 

The really elegant nests that we find in low bushes are 
built by warblers—tiny atoms that flit about so fast you 
can hardly see them. The black-throated blue is one of 
these. He fills the woods in June with a lively “z-z-z,” 
and he does not object to having you look at him; but 
when nest-building time comes, his little mate—who is not 
blue at all, by the way—steals away while he is singing and 
quietly builds a nest, the daintiest of cradles in an upright 
fork of a bush, where no wind can shake it down. 

Many times, while we two lookers-on sat breathless gaz- 
ing at her, did that enraptured warbler try to fly off, but 
she simply could not tear herself away. For some reason, 
however, I think because Master Blue saw us there, the 
nest was never used. Another was built, so securely hid- 
den that two very sharp pairs of eyes, one of them used to 
seeking birds’ nests, were unable to find it, and not till two 
hungry blue babies had joined the parents on the low trees 
did we see Madam again. 

Another warbler who nests in the bushes is the chestnut- 
sided, a lovely little fellow with rather more song than -the 
blue, and most charming ways. This nest also is at- 
tractive and well made, but it is well hidden and not easy 
to find. 

The choicest bird-home at about this height, though it is 
usually on a sapling or low tree, belongs to another warbler 
—the redstart. It is compact and beautiful, a rather deep 
but not wide cup, built of fine and soft material, and fast- 
ened firmly to the small trunk, or an upright branch. One 
year I found a redstart homestead on the upper branches 
of an old apple tree, and I spent hours every day watching 
from far off the restless life that went on there. 

In the group in the Museum, the gay little fellow in 
orange and black is offering some tidbit to his tiny spouse 
in yellow and drab. Though these birds are small, they 
are brave, and the mother makes great efforts to keep her 
babies from harm. Her way, when one comes too near her 
little one on the ground, is to divert the attention of the 
stalking giant she fears. She flutters before him on the 
ground, dragging herself as though hardly able to move, 
spreads wide her tail and holds out her quivering wings, all 
the time crying pitifully, as though scared nearly to death. 
If one follows her along the path, when she has lured him 
far enough, she will suddenly recover her faculties and fly 
away. 

I wish that every boy who carries a gun could know how 
hard these restless little warblers work for us. In all their 
flitting about on trees, not only fruit trees but our beauti- 
ful shade trees, they are constantly snapping up eggs and 
tiny insects which come in hosts and would destroy both 
fruit and foliage, not to say the trees themselves. Every 
warbler that is shot takes away one of our most useful 
servants, and allows the thousands of insects he would 
have eaten to live and flourish, and ruin our fruit and spoil 
our trees. 

Near the redstart in the group in the Museum is another 
bush-builder’s home, the cardinal grosbeak, sometimes 
called the Virginia nightingale; and let me tell you that 
the nest and the bush that holds it were taken from Central 
Park, New York, where there is a small colony of cardinals, 
among them, I hope, one that used to live with me, whom 
I set free there one spring. She was a female, in a lovely 
soft drab, with touches here and there of the bright 
red of her mate. In the group you will notice that she 
appears to be telling him a bit of news, and he listens to 
hear. 

These are, perhaps, the best known of our low-building 
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birds. Of course, in a short paper like this, I cannot 
even mention half those whose nests are lower than our 
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The Message and the Messenger’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


[In 1886 the Sunday-School Lessons appointed by the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Committee were from the Gospel of John, 
and are, with a few variations, reappointed by the Committee 
for the next six months. The papers on these lessons in 1886 
were prepared by Mr. Abbott with special care, and they are 
therefore, in the main, reprinted in The Christian Union for the 
present course of study. Nothing in Biblical criticism since that 
time has led him to change his interpretations, which in these 
papers do not enter into details. The student who wishes to find 
authority in detail for the interpretations given in these papers, 
or to a consideration of other points not in these papers consid- 
ered, is referred to Mr. Abbott’s “ Commentary on the Gospel of 
John,” published by A. S. Barnes & Co.—Eps. C. U.] 

Joun the Baptist embodies the Gospel message in a sen- 
tence; John the Baptist’s disciples indicate the nature of 
the apostolic ministry charged with that message. 

1. The Gospel is good news; it is a message of deliver- 
ance. ‘That the world is under a divine law; that it has 
broken that law; that it has sinned and is sinful; that 
because of its sin it is under condemnation and in danger 
of death—this is no part of the Gospel. He who gives 
himself up to preaching this is a prophet of the Law, 
not of the Gospel. Nor is it the Gospel to tell men that 
God has provided a way by which some men can be 
delivered from some sins. It is not a message to a 
prison full of condemned that some are pardoned; not the 
news to a shipwrecked crew and passengers that there 
is a lifeboat which will be able to get some off from the 
wreck. It is not the message that the world is a lost 
world; nor this message qualified by the further statement 
that some souls have a chance of escape from the general 
ruin. It is, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” It is the message to a lost world that 
it is no longer lost but redeemed; it is Paul’s message to 
his companions in the Mediterranean Sea: “God hath 
given thee all them that sail with thee.” It is not a mere 
promise of release from penalty in the future; it is a gift 
of emancipation from sin in the present. The cross does 
not merely pull Christian out of the slough of despond, 
it takes the pack from off his back. It does not merely 
enable him to take it off; he is not self-relieved, but relieved 
by Christ. Let the reader ponder these statements ; there 
is more in them than perhaps a casual reading will enable 
him to realize. This is the message: There is a Lamb of 
God, who is lifting off from the world its burden of sin. 
The lost world is found; the enslaved world is redeemed. 

2. Who are the messengers to carry this blessed message 
to a world in its darkness and its despair? To this question 
our chapter also gives answer. Every one who receives the 
message is thereby appointed a messenger to bear it to others. 

John the Baptist discovers that Jesus is the Messiah, 
and tells his immediate friends. ‘Two of them follow him, 
discover for themselves his character, and go in search of 
a third—Simon Peter. Philip is called by Christ, and 
Philip straightway goes after Nathanael. Thus the germ 
of the first church is formed. The first missionaries are 
laymen, and do not wait to study theology or receive ordi- 
nation. It is so throughout the New Testament. They 
that are scattered abroad in the first persecution go every- 
where preaching the Word. Stephen is chosen to be a 
deacon, and administer the charities of the church, but 
begins immediately to preach, and becomes the first martyr. 
Paul is converted, and, before he has seen, taken counsel 
with, or received authority from church, bishop, or apostle, 
begins to preach in the synagogues that Christ is the Son 
of God. ‘Thus every Christian becomes a missionary, and 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 12, 1891.—John i., 29-42. 
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the primitive church is a missionary church, not because it 
establishes missionary boards or takes up missionary col- 
lections or ordains specific men to be missionaries, but 
because every one who receives gives, every disciple of 
Christ becomes a preacher of Christ, every new shoot 
planted produces other shoots to be planted in their turn. 

The conclusion sometimes drawn from this premise does 
nct seem to me a logical one—viz., that there ought to be 
no paid ministry. If the Church were simply a preaching 
organization, this might be a logical deduction ; but it is 
also a teaching organization, and the functions of the 
preacher and the teacher are quite different. The differ- 
ence is indicated in Christ’s commission to the eleven: 
“Go ye therefore and make disciples of all nations, teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” To make a disciple is one thing ; to teach 
him what he ought to do and be after he has become a 
disciple is quite a different thing. The one is the work of 
the herald who invites me into the feast, the other is the 
work of the servants who prepare and serve the feast to 
those who come. To do the work of teaching requires a 
special education. It requires leisure, study, thought, 
meditation. As life grows more complex, and its problems 
more difficult, the application of the principles of Chris- 
tianity to them requires more thought and greater care. 
The teacher of any art ought to give himself wholly to his 
profession, most of all the teacher of the most difficult of 
all arts, that of right living. I therefore believe in a paid 
ministry ; not to preach the Gospel, but to teach all things 
which Christ has commanded. This ministry ought to be 
so well paid that its members should have means to pro- 
cure the necessary books that bear on the problems of 
Christian living in the nineteenth century, and leisure to 
study them and the bearing of Bible principles on them. 
But, though it does require study to teach Christianity, it 
does not require study to preach the Gospel—to tell a 
neighbor what Andrew told Simon, “ We have found the 
Messiah,” or to answer a skeptic as Philip answered 
Nathanael, “Come and see.” This is not, and ought not 
to be made, the work of a paid ministry. Evangelism 
belongs to the laity. Christ himself was a layman, belonged 
not to the priestly order, received no theological training, 
was not a Jewish scribe or rabbi. His enemies taunted 
him with the fact. “ How knowest this man learning,” 
they said, “having never learned?” And he answered, 
“My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me.” “ My 
Father is my teacher; in him is my school.” And in that 
generally misunderstood parable of the shepherd and the 
door he declared what I am trying here to make clear— 
the duty of every Christian, the moment he becomes a 
Christian, to become also an evangelist. ‘ Whosoever 
enters in by the door,” he said, “ becomes a shepherd of 
the sheep; and the sheep hear his voice ; they know his 
voice ; and a stranger will they not follow.” Every man’s 
voice is potent over some souls which will hear him and 
no one else. You, my reader, can reach by your personal 
influence some one, or some ones, whom your pastor can- 
not reach. If you do not bring them to Christ, humanly 
speaking, they will never be brought. When you became 
a Christian you were ordained to be a herald of the Christ 
who saves you. 

The providence of God emphasizes what the Word of 
God makes clear, that the office of evangelist belongs to 
the laity, not to the ministry. Two men in our time have 
brought more men and women to know of Christ than have 
any ordained clergy; these two are laymen, Mr. Moody 
and Mr. Sankey. Neither of them received a theological 
education, or has been ordained to the official work of the 
ministry, or has undertaken, or is fitted to undertake, the 
work of religious instruction. It is made matter of com- 
plaint against Mr. Moody that he does not instruct his 
converts in the way of the Lord, that he simply calls them 
to Christ and then goes on his way and leaves them. I 
believe that he is right; that it is his function to make 
disciples, and the function of the ministry to teach them 
Christian doctrine and Christian precept, and that it is the 
fault of the ordained ministry, not of the unordained lay- 
man, if they are not taught. Again, the great proportion 
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of additions to our churches come from the Sunday-school, 
and the workers in the Sunday-school are mostly laymen. 
Their knowledge of theology is very slight; their knowl- 
edge of Biblical criticism still less; they are rarely able to 
read either Old Testament or New Testament in the origi- 
nal tongue ; they rarely have time to study the problems 
either of social life or individual experience and apply the 
teaching of the Bible thereto. We call them teachers, but 
they are in reality preachers far more than teachers, and 
the best and most successful among them are content to 
elucidate a very few great general principles, and spend 
little or no time on disputed questions in either casuistry 
or theology. Perhaps even a larger proportion of acces- 
sions to the Church come from Christian homes, where 
Christianity has been imbibed from father and mother, 
from older brother and sister, where an Andrew has said 
to a Simon, “ We have found the Messiah,” and a Philip 
to a Nathanael, “ Come and see.” 

Thus, whether we look abroad at the most potent evan- 
gelistic services in tents and halls, or in the Church at the 
influences most powerful there in bringing souls to know 
that there is a Christ, and that he saves his people from 
their sins, or back of the Church at influences that almost 
antedate, at least in individual experience, its influences, it 
is seen that the great evangelistic influences are lay, not 
clerical—unofficial, not official. The Church has not meant 
that it should be so; it has been so almost in spite of the 
Church, certainly without its designing. Laymen are suc- 
cessful preachers to the world, but they are not successful 
teachers of the Church. When we organize a conference 
meeting and expect the laymen of the Church to instruct 
one another, the meeting almost invariably drags, and the 
flame is barely kept alive by perpetual fanning. A few 
good people go, with scarce undisguised reluctance, because 
they think they ought to; and a still smaller number 
because they like to hear themselves talk. It is not in the 
divine order, on the one hand, that men who have had no 
opportunities to study the truth should teach it to their 
fellows, nor, on the other hand, that the only voices which 
should carry the glad tidings of redemption to a world 
lying in darkness should be those of paid preachers. The 
unofficial voice is the one to address the world, to which it 
cannot respond with the taunt, “ You are paid for your 
service, and have spoken your piece very well;” and the 
official voice is the one for the Church, to which it may listen 
with respect, if not with reverence, knowing it to be the voice 
of one whose quiet has given rare opportunities for study, 
and for that which is the best form of study—meditation 
and prayer. 

To bring this article to its close with a practical though 
radical result: Ought laymen to preach the Gospel? No 
one but laymen ought to preach the Gospel. The work of 
preaching belongs to the laity; the work of teaching to the 
clergy. The pastor should give his church and their 
households systematic instruction in the doctrines and 
precepts of the Word of God. He should be a teacher, 
and his people evangelists. 
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Lessons from the Great and Good' 
By Lyman Abbott 


Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, 
and let us run with patience the race that is set before us.—Heb. xii., 1. 


THE magnificent series of pictures, a part of which we 
have read together this morning in the twelfth chapter 
of Hebrews, closes with this practical counsel, “ Let us 
run with patience the race that is set before us.” Before 
us the artist puts Abel with the smoke of his sacrifice 
going up unto God under the blue sky; Noah turning 
aside from his avocation to give himself to the work of 
building an ark long before there is any gathering dark- 
ness in the western horizon; Abraham turning his back 
upon his country and going in a quest after God ; Moses 





1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Sunday morning, June 21, 1891—the Sunday 
before the unveiling of the Henry Ward Beecher monument in City Hall Park, 
Brooklyn. Reported by Henry Winans, and revised by the author. 
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choosing not to be a prince in Egypt, but putting him- 
self at the head of an utterly ignoble race of slaves 


that he may make freemen of them, We can do none of 
these things. No altar stands before us on which we are 
to offer incense and sacrifice ; no voice calls us to any ship- 
building; no message bids us become self-exiled that we 
may find our God in some unknown country; no choice is 
laid upon us between the palace and the wilderness. But 
looking on these lives we are to learn how to run our race, 
do our duty, fill our place, render our service. ‘This is the 
message. 

They are witnesses. What doesthat mean? In the first 
place, they are witnesses toa divine, invisible, eternal life ; 
witnesses to something that many of us do not see at all, 
to something that most of us see only vaguely, dimly, 
occasionally. They are witnesses to a great truth in the 
faith of which they walk, by which they were inspired, 
which perhaps we fail to see, or see only at special times 
and on special occasions. Walking along the street, you 
see a group of men standing, looking up into the heavens ; 
and you are pretty sure they see something, and won- 
der what it is, and stop and look where they are looking. 
So we see men gathered in monasteries, gathered in closets, 
gathered in houses of worship, drawn together by a vision, 
looking up into the heavens at something invisible to 
most of us in the dust and darkness of life. And 
because these men are looking we are sure there is 
something they see. If it were but for a moment and 
then they separated, we might think differently. If it 
were one group of men of idealistic temperament, or dom- 
inated by one creed or one priesthood, we might call it 
superstition. But they are Protestants and Catholics, 
Episcopalians and Congregationalists, Calvinists and Ar- 
minians, men joined together and men setting thefnselves 
in solitary places and for solitary meditation. By their 
attitude, still more by their words and deeds, they bear 
witness to a something they see. Gettysburg and Antie- 
tam and Donaldson and Vicksburg are witnesses to the 
reality of a great patriotism. If one had no patriotism in 
his own heart, if his soul was never stirred by a love of 
liberty, or a love of his fellow-man, if the Stars and Stripes 
meant nothing to him, if he cared not whether the Nation 
were one or divided, still it would be impossible that he 
should look upon this great army created by the roll of the 
drum, summoned by the sound of the trumpet, turning back 
upon home and friends, entering into a life of service and 
pain and anguish, without being sure there is something in 
their life that inspired, directed, controlled them to this 
great consecrating act. A man without any love of music 
may come into a concert-room, and the music which is 
sounding out from the platform may mean nothing to him, 
but surely he cannot look upon this audience rapt in atten- 
tion and not know that there is something in music, 
whether he appreciates it or not. So it is impossible for 
any man to look out upon the great worshiping congrega- 
tions of all ages and all times, seeing men stirred not 
only with a momentary passion, a temporary enthusi- 
asm, but lifted up into a higher, nobler, and grander life, 
and not feel sure that there is a truth, a reality, in spiritual 
life. 

It is a significant fact that the same word means 
“martyr” and “witness.” The martyrs were primarily not 
sufferers, but witnesses; and in the ancient literature the 
word martyr was applied sometimes to men who did not 
suffer at all, but, going before courts and kings with an ex- 
pectation of suffering, bore their witness, and then went out 
from the court unscathed. ‘They were martyrs to the truth; 
that is, witnesses to the truth. The surest witness is the 
witness borne by great suffering; and the martyrs receive 
their name, not chiefly because they suffered, but chiefly be- 
cause, by reason of their suffering, they bore testimony to 
a reality, a divine and an invisible reality. So the men and 
women that have walked under the shadow of a great 
sorrow, and yet with radiant faces, they that have walked in 
life with a great enthusiasm and a great patience of cour- 
age, they that aforetime were of the earth, earthy, but now 
are lifted up and filled full of a great divine life of hope and 
faith and love, they who have served and dared and suffered 
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for invisible truth, are by their very lives witnesses to the 
divine and invisible truth which was in them. 

But, beyond this, in the great and good there is a witness 
to a divine presence and power in them yet not of them. 
They are witnesses to what God can make out of common 
men and women. Inthe sculptor’s studio you see the form 
shaped by his skillful hands, and your heart is touched, 
your soul is lifted up, you receive through the clay, but not 
from the clay, a new thought ora new emotion. You see 
what a great sculptor can make out of commonclay. Now, 
the great men of the world are witnesses to what God can 
make out of such stuff as you and I are made of. 
Moses and Abraham and Paul and Luther and Wesley and 
Calvin and William of Orange and Cromwell and Lincoln, 
they are all witnesses to the possibilities of human nature 
when God gets hold of it and undertakes to do something 
with it. And you never can tell what God can make 
out of a man when you see him unformed, any more than 
you can tell what the sculptor is going to make out of the 
clay when it lies a wet and soggy lump in his hand. To 
hear men talk cynically of a knowledge of human nature! 
as if “ Vanity Fair’ was a looking-glass and truly repre- 
sented human nature. Was not Moses human nature as 
well as Becky Sharp? Human nature is sordid and mean 
and base; and human nature is grand and heroic and sub- 
lime. And the history of the mean men of the world shows 
how bad you and I can be, without trying very hard either. 
And the history of the great and the heroic and the divine 
men shows what you and I might become if we would let 
God have his way with us. Put a violin in the hands of a 
poor player, and you will put your fingers in your ears to 
keep out the dissonance. Put the same instrument in the 
hands of a skillful player, and you will feel the soul breath- 
ing through the instrument. It is the player that makes 
the difference. Look all along the line of human history 
and you may see what kind of figures God can make out of 
clay like yours; you may hear what kind of music he can 
play on instruments such as you are. The great and good 
men of the world are witnesses to the power not ourselves 
and yet that is in ourselves, to the power that makes men 
great. 

But in still a third sense great and good men are witnesses. 
The men who by their lives bear witness to the truth and 
light in which they walked, the men whose lives were more 
than human and bear witness to the divine that was in 
them, look down upon us and watch us; they were witnesses 
to truth, they were witnesses to God, and now they are 
witnesses of us. The writing-master sits down at the desk 
and says to the child, “See how I hold my pen,” and he 
shows his pupil how to place the fingers on the penholder, 
and with what freedom and flexibility and yet with what 
steadiness the letters are formed; and then he says, “ Now 
you sit down and try.” And the boy sits down and takes 
the pen, and the teacher stands and looks over his shoulder 
to see how well he has learned his lesson. So the sainted 
father or mother or pastor or friend sits down at our side 
and says, “I will show you what life means.” Or, rather, 
God in them sits before us saying, “I will show you what 
life means.” And then, having given us a momentary 
glimpse of life, they step one side and look over our 
shoulder to see whether we have learned the lesson well or 
no. In the great Coliseum in Rome eighty thousand 
spectators lined the galleries while a score or more of com- 
batants engaged in gladiatorial contests on the ground 
below. In something such a Coliseum is the human race, 
only the audience in the galleries is made up for the most 
part of those who were beforehand on the floor; they have 
fought their battle with the beasts, or with one another ; 
they have run their race with patience ; and then they have 
gone out of the arena into the gallery, and you and I have 
come, taking their places, and they are watching to see 
how we have learned the lesson which their lives taught us. 
There is Abel looking down on this worshiping congregation 
to see whether your prayers are going up as real incense unto 
God, or whether you have come as Cain came, not caring for 
God; and there is Noah looking down to see, not whether 
you are building an ark, but whether you have hands 
and feet consecrated to God’s service, doing his work 
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in his world in your own time. And there is Moses watch- 
ing this young man hesitating between the palace with dis- 
honor on one side, and poverty with honor on the other. 
If he will only smirch his soul with reputable dishonesty, 
if he will do the thing against which his conscience pro- 
tests, preferment is proffered to him. On the other hand 
is the path that leads along the sterile desert, with rock 
and waterless sand; and here is Moses looking on to see, 
young man, what kind of choice you make and how you 
have learned the lesson of Moses’s life. So they are wit- 
nesses. Oh, if our eyes could but open to see these wit- 
nesses! If this father immersed in worldly affairs, and 
still having love for the little child that has left him, could 
see how the little child is tugging at those strings that bind 
the father’s heart to his! If the husband could but see how 
the wife is looking down upon him now, to watch and know 
whether he is living up to her own wifely ideals, which 
perhaps were all that held him to high honor while she 
lived with him! If this child could but know that the 
mother is watching over her with patience and with love 
greater than she ever knew on earth—for God has filled her 
with his own patience! If this great congregation could 
know that the pastor who rarely was able to enter your 
houses while he walked on the earth, now comes into them 
to see how Plymouth Church lives up to the teaching of 
its pastor! If we could but know, would not our lives be 
better than they are? So is the great cloud of witnesses 
about us: men who have witnessed to the eternal and the 
invisible by their lives; men who by their lives have wit- 
nessed to the God within them; men who are looking on 
to see how we live, how we have learned the lessons which 
they taught. 

What then? What is the issue and result of it all? 
“Wherefore, seeing we are compassed by so great a cloud 
of witnesses, let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us.” Not forget them and let them drift into an 
oblivion of the past; nor stand and gaze at them and think 
we honor them, but simply looking at the record of their 
lives. 

Do you remember how, when Christ ascended into the 
heavens and departed from the Apostles, and they stood 
looking, the angel said to them, “ Why stand you here gaz- 
ing all day long?” Not by looking after Jesus, but by fol- 
lowing him and doing his service, they were to honor him. 
Nor do we honor them by imitating them—that is, by at- 
tempting to do over again what they did, and by keeping 
untouched what their touch made sacred while they lived. 
Who would think that we honored our boys in blue by going 
once a year to Gettysburg and fighting a sham battle where 
they fought a real one? Who would think that we honored 
our Revolutionary fathers by going once a year into Valley 
Forge and living for a month in a sham camp, because they 
suffered ina real one there in the winter snows? Yet many 
imagine that they honor Calvin by repeating over what 
Calvin said centuries ago. Men imagine that they honor 
Luther by debating the same issues Luther debated and 
which have been settled long, long since. Men imagine 
that they honor Wesley by promising that they will preach 
only what they find in Wesley’s sermons. It is not by fight- 
ing pretended battles on the field our fathers fought ; it is 
not by putting ourselves in pretended privations where our 
fathers suffered real ones; it is not by doing over again 
what they did that we honor them; but by imbibing the 
spirit that was in their hearts, and running with patience 
our race, as they ran theirs. 

I am sure you are quick-thoughted enough to know what 
suggested this thought to me, and to what I have been lead- 
ing you up. This week there is to be unveiled the statue 
of one whom I count, and we count, the greatest preacher of 
righteousness the world has seen since the days of Paul ; 
one whom I believe, and you believe, witnessed to that 
righteousness by his life no less than by his lips; one who 
knew what it was to have the blessing of him who said, 
“Blessed are ye when men shall persecute you, and revile 
you, and speak evil of you falsely for my name’s sake.” I 
believe, and you believe, that monument, as long as it shall 
endure, will stand as a witness to the truth of one utterance 
of that chant which we sang this morning, “God knoweth 
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the way of the righteous, but the way of the ungodly shall 
perish.” , 

How shall we honor his memory? Fifty years ago that 
young man entered into active life. He found men man- 
acled by their old-school theology, with its doctrine that man 
is not a free moral agent and cannot help himself, has no 
power even to choose the right ; and he drew his sword and 
flung himself into the battle against that hard, repressive 
theology. And now that the manacles are cut, are we to go. 
on preaching the crusade that he has completed? We 
should dishonor him by doing it, as though we said he had 
not done the work and it must be done over again. He 
employed revival measures possible in his time : visited from 
house to house in Terre Haute and Indianapolis, invited 
inquirers to rise for prayers. Shall we honor him by re- 
peating the methods which he himself later disused, and 
which no longer fit our time and our changed conditions ? 
He honored his father—noble and heroic soul as Lyman 
Beecher was. How? By entering into the battle against 
drinking as Lyman Beecher did? No. By seeing that the 
battle of his own time was the battle against slavery, and by 
carrying into that battle courage like that which the father 
had carried into the battle against Puritan drinking. He 
came East; was first to see that a church was not a mere 
meeting-house, as the Puritans thought it was, but must be: 
the center of a great social life; and the first to bring the 
kitchen and the parlor and the improved Sunday-school 
room into the service of the church; I believe the first, cer- 
tainly among the first. How can we honor him, save by 
grasping his conception, and then saying, in his faith, “We 
will make this church the center of a larger, better social 
life than it has ever known in the past, with larger, better 
equipment, and larger, better means for carrying out the 
work which he did but begin ”—for God’s work is never more 
than begun? At a time when singing was done for congre- 
gations by a choir, and no man or woman outside the choir 
was taught to read the notes, he created the first congrega- 
tional hymn-book, which other churches subsequently imi- 
tated. Should we honor him by keeping in perpetual use 
the book which he made? Nay! rather, by imitating the 
spirit of him who was a prophet in his time, by holding 
sacred all that he made sacred by his use, and bringing into 
the sanctuary all that great experience which he made pos- 
sible by his ministry. We do not honor the great and good 
by merely looking at their lives; we do not honor them 
by merely trying to do over again what they did; we do not 
honor them by leaving untouched what their hand hath 
made sacred; we honor them by catching their spirit, re- 
ceiving their inspiration, being imbued with their courage, 
and then, in our own day, in our own generation, in our own 
way, and as our God shall give us guidance, fulfilling the 
work which they began. What a magnificent procession 
this is that passes before us: Moses and Paul and Savon- 
arola and Luther and Wesley and Whitefield and Edwards 
and Lyman Beecher and Edward Beecher and Henry Ward 
Beecher, Cromwell, William of Orange, Lincoln—time would, 
indeed, fail me were I to attempt even to read the roll of their 
names—and at the head of them the Son of God that in- 
spired and led them. Howshall we honorthem? Not by 
standing on the sidewalk and clapping while they pass 
along, but by springing into the army, swelling the ranks, 
running with patience our race, fighting with courage our 
battle. 


The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain ; 

His blood-red banner streams afar— 
.Who follows in his train? 

Who best can drink his cup of woe, 
Triumphant over pain? 

Who patient bears his cross below, 
He follows in his train. 


yo 


If the acts of royalty lead to imitation, it is to be hoped that 
the Queen Regent of Spain will be so honored. She is building 


a summer palace out of her income; when the money she saves 
for this is exhausted all work stops until she saves enough to 
warrant beginning work again. 
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Religious News 


This month takes place the great Inter- 


Indications : ? Pie: 
of national Congregational Council in London. 
Unity We have been so fortunate as to secure the 


promise of letters from this Council from the 
pen of the Rev. W. E. Griffis, of the Shawmut Avenue Church 
of Boston, with whose literary and pastoral work our readers are 
doubtless familiar. Among the articles and letters in current 
English religious papers, dealing with the subject of the Inter- 
national Council, we notice particularly one by Dr. Alexander 
Mackennal. This writer notes as the unique feature of the 
Council that representative members of other communions will 
be invited to enter the Council at all times as honored guests. 
Thus places will be set apart for Baptists, Presbyterians, and 
Methodists of all sections. Dr. Mackennal adds: “The Epis- 
copalians and the Friends would also be invited if there were 
any probability that they would send representatives. It is but 
little we shall do in welcoming our brethren, but that little is 
sure to be followed by more. Liberty of speech will come in 
the train of liberty of presence; and afterwards what? ‘Be- 
hold, I have set before thee an open door, and no man can shut 
it.’ In the New England of Great Britain, the United States 
and British Colonies, we have passed beyond the recognition 
that the existence of denominations is not necessarily destructive 
of unity of spirit.” Another interesting point made by this 
writer is his disclosure of what he calls a little secret of the 
committee-room. He says: “I wished to have the Wednes- 
day evening’s subject announced thus— The Place of Congre- 
gationalism in the Making of the New England—{a) in Great 
Britain ; (4) in the United States; (¢) in the British Colonies.’ 
I wanted our American and Colonial brethren to be advised that 
they were coming to a country which, all its past history not- 
withstanding, is as new, with hopes as fervid, conditions as un- 
explored, problems as perplexing, as their own. My proposal 
was smilingly put by, as if it was a quip rather than a grave 
word ; but the intent of it is expressed in all the programme.” 


The Churches rom two different sources indications reach 
and the us this week showing the activity of the feel- 
Labor Problem ing that the interests of the laboring classes 
are intimately connected with the work of 
the Church. (On the one hand, a resolution was adopted by the 
State Congregational Association of Ohio at its meeting the 
other day which declared the belief of the Association that the 
law of Christ should be the law of society, and that “social 
problems will never be settled right until settled according to the 
law of love as manifested in the life and teachings of Jesus.” 
The resolution asserts that the Nation is threatened with a social 
and industrial revolution; that commercial greed is paralyzing 
spiritual life, unchristian principles controlling the business 
world, and “ monopolistic plutocracy” rapidly assuming danger- 
ous proportions. In view of all this, the Association has 
appointed a committee of three, consisting of the Rev. Dr. 
Washington Gladden, the Rev. Sydney Strong, and the Hon. 
R. Brinkerhoff, to investigate the social and industrial situation, 
and to recommend at the next meeting a way of bringing the 
churches in contact with the problem. This might almost seem to 
be an answer to such an appeal as was lately addressed to a 
religious conference by the English labor leader, Ben Tillett: 
“ There is,” he says, “an element of religion in every working- 
man; heaps of my own associates have as much religion in their 
hearts and lives as would do for half a dozen archbishops. I 
want to tell religious people that the working classes are to be 
won. ‘There is as much intolerance and pure cussedness in the 
agnostics and atheists as anybody. The agnostics are simply 
believed in because they seem to have the interests of the work- 
ingmen at heart. Why don’t you come out among them, instead 
of preaching to the four walls of your chapel? You say we are 
ignorant and do wrong. Come out with your riper judgment 
and show us what is right. In the name of the working classes, 
in the name of God, in the name of Christ, who had not where 
to lay his head, come out and better our work.” 
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The Chinese Fuller reports from China confirm the rumors 
and the that the missionaries in the interior have been 
Missionaries attacked by the natives. The Jesuit Fathers 
seem to have suffered the most severely. It 
appears to be the fact that evil-minded natives have circulated 
rumors to the effect that native children have been sacrificed by 
the Jesuits, and, acting under the excitement of this belief, a mob 
burned all the property of the Jesuits at Wohu, a town on a 
river bank in the province of Canton. The American Methodist 
Mission in the same place was not injured, but, under the advice 
of the British Consul, the missionaries of that station embarked 
on a vessel which carried them to Shanghai. Demonstrations 
have also been made in the cities of Canton and Shanghai 
against foreigners, and it is reported that another inland mission 
was attacked. The authorities have taken active measures to 
protect the missionaries and other foreigners. 


‘Siiatons The New Testament is now wholly translated 
bathe into the language of the Lower Congo. ‘The 
Congo River Pentecost on the Congo,” by the Rev. OR. 
Miller, D.D., of Philadelphia, is the title of an 
article in “The Missionary Review of the World” for June, 
which gives a glowing account of the missionary work of the past 
twelve years at Banze Manteke. The Rev. Henry Richards, an 
Englishman, has been the one laborer, and about three hundred 
converts have been baptized and are holding on their way. The 
people, thieves before, became honest. Liars before, they now 
become truthful. They have also become industrious and 
cleanly. The women want to dress better. The men are more 
energetic and industrious. Witchcraft, and poison-giving, and all 
such heathen practices, were put away by those who confessed 
Christ. Many brought their idols, and at the first baptism they 
had a bonfire of images, destroying every vestige of idolatry. 


We are compelled, from lack of space, to con- 
dense into a paragraph some of the facts in- 
cluded in an interesting letter from the recent 
Canadian Presbyterian General Assembly sent us by a special 
correspondent. The convention was held in Kingston. The 
reports from home and foreign mission fields were particularly 
full and encouraging. ‘Two new missions were established the 
past year, one among the Jews in Palestine, the other among the 
Chinese of British Columbia. The operations of the French 
Evangelization Board in Quebec are gaining constantly in 
strength. The following statistics show the growth of the 
denomination in Canada: 

The total number of families in the denomination is 83,389. 
There is sitting accommodation in the churches for 461,520 wor- 
shipers, an increase upon the previous year to the extent of 7,313. 
The total number of persons in full communion with the Church 
for 1889 was 157,990; for 1890 there is an increase of 2,112, 
making a total of 160,102. During the past year 17,132 
new communicants have been added to the Church rolls. The 
staff of elders associated with the ministry is numbered at 50,153, 
being an increase onthe year preceding of 1,650. In Sab- 
bath-schools and Bible classes 127,890 have been in attendance, 
an increase for the year of 2,737. There are 698 mission 
stations, an increase of 260 upon the number reported in 1889. 
Coming to the finances, it is found that the average contri- 
bution for all congregational objects is $19.07 per family, and 
nearly $10 per communicant. For the missionary schemes of 
the Church the average per family for 1890 was $3.46, and per 
communicant $1.80. The average givings for all purposes are 
$24.01 per family, and $12.51 per communicant. The total pay- 
ments by the Church for the year just closed for all congregational 
and missionary purposes were $2,002,810. 


* 


—The death is announced at Allahabad, India, of Dr. Sara 
Seward, niece of William H. Seward, and one of the earliest of 
the medical missionaries in the East. She spent some years at 
Shanghai with her brother, George F. Seward, the Consul there, 
and then returned to this country to study medicine in Philadel- 
phia. After taking her degree she went to India in 1871 as a 
representative of the Zenana mission, whose object it was to fur- 
nish medical aid to sufferers of her sex. With the exception of 
two brief visits to her home, she has labored in Allahabad with 
great success since that time. Her death, which was totally 
unexpected, was caused by cholera. She was fifty-eight years old. 
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A Letter from Japan 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

My only apology for writing you is that I have been reminded 
that a number of our friends have lost sight of us, and that they 
would be glad to hear through The Christian Union of our 
whereabouts and our work. 

Soon after we came to Japan we went to Matsuyama on the 
Island of Shikoku, but the climate there proved so trying that, 
after nearly a year’s stay, we had to leave. It was quite a 
wrench to do so, for we thought we were getting our roots in 
pretty well. We came to Maebashi last fall, in October, at the 
invitation of the American Board Mission. The place became 
attractive immediately. This may be an exceptional year, but 
the succession of dry, clear days that we have had this winter and 
spring would be remarkable anywhere, and in Japan is especially 
so. The climate is ail one could desire. Maebashi is near the 
center of the main island, called Hondo, just about as far away 
from the sea as can be in Japan. This region is famous for its 
health resorts. There are no less than three—Nikko, Ikao, and 
Karuizawa—within fifty miles of us. Maebashi is the center and 
capital city of one of the richest provinces in Japan, rich because 
of its production of silk. Mulberry grows everywhere, and every 
woman who has spare time has a little machine to reel the silk 
out of the cocoons. It is worth noting, by the way, that woman’s 
usefulness in the silk production has given her a place and an 
influence in this region exceptionally high in Japan. 

A few years ago the railroad brought the province into con- 
nection with Tokyo and Yokohama, respectively seventy and 
ninety miles distant, and since then it has been increasingly 
prosperous. Now one can go by rail in four directions. There 
are few provinces, if any, in the country that give the missionary 
better opportunities for travel. Christianity has already obtained 
a strong hoid. Christian work was begun by Dr. Neesima, 
when he first retured from America, in the little town of Annaka, 
where his father’s home was. There is now a strong self-sup- 
porting church there, and besides this one, there are five other 
self-supporting churches in the province, all Congregational. 
“The Joshu churches ” is a synonym for prosperity and generos- 
ity in Japan. 

The social influence of Christianity has probably been greater 
in this province than anywhere else in the empire, and, owing to 
this influence, the province has taken the lead in the present 


movement for the abolition of licensed prostitution. Christianity 
is areal and strong power in the local assembly. At present 


there is a dearth of pastors in this province, but this misfortune 
has at least the good effect of inducing men who have not had the 
laying on of hands to prophesy, if not to preach. It was not an 
infrequent thing this winter for my teacher, a young layman, to 
go to some neighboring village to “show the way,” and it is the 
custom in churches which have neither pastors nor preachers for 
some of the members to take turns in exhorting. The fact is 
that, in spite of the present reaction, Christianity is a live thing 
here. Before long the pastor at Annaka, Mr. Sugita, will prob- 
ably become the pastor of the Maebashi church, which has been 
shepherdless for a year. The great advantage of this change to 
us is that it gives us another point of contact with the people. 

This Japanese language—or rather languages, polite, familiar, 
oratorical, imperial, women’s, men’s, spoken, written, prayed—is, 
like our futures, still before us. The best thing I can say of 
it is that, after two years’ study, I am not discouraged. I am 
attacking all styles at once, and Chinese into the bargain. At first 
sight, or rather hearing, Japanese is much more beautiful than 
Chinese, but it is seldom spoken pure except by women. There 
is extreme danger of preachers running intoa high Chinese style, 
which is simply unintelligible to a large part of the audience. 
But at present the movement is all in the direction of Chinese. 
It is the reservoir of words for all new ideas. Chinese is consid- 
ered much more compact and forcible than Japanese; ¢. g., 
Kokkai is Japanese-Chinese for Parliament. Pure Japanese 
would be Auni no atsumari—iiterally, Country’s meeting. The 
disadvantage of Chinese is the enormous number of homonyms, 
or words having the same sound but different meanings. 

I am confident that no thorough missionary work can be done 
here without a good understanding of the language, unless, per- 
haps, in the higher schools. The ordinary missionary simply mus¢ 
learn the language. That means the sacrifice of much private 
reading, and the thrusting aside of many present opportunities for 
service, but the missionary’s work in this country is to be more 
and more that of a preacher, and to preach one must know how 
to talk. 

We are well situated, are kindly received, have more oppor- 
tunities for service than we can possibly accept, and this will con- 
tinue increasingly to be the case, for our work here can be 
enlarged almost without limit. 


WILLIAM H. NOYEs. 
MAEBASHI, JOSHU, Japan. 
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Church Gleanings 


—The Rev. Davis Sessums, of Christ Episcopal Church of 
New Orleans, was consecrated on June 21 Assistant Bishop of 
Louisiana. Bishop Sessums is the son-in-law of the present 
Bishop of Louisiana, Bishop Galleher. 

—The corner-stone of the West End Presbyterian Church, at 
One Hundred and Fifth Street and Amsterdam Avenue, this 
city, was laid on Monday of last week. The church was organ- 
ized in February, 1888, with sixty-nine members. It now has 
about five hundred. The site cost $45,000, and a chapel adjoins, 
which cost $40,000. The chapel will seat 575. 

—‘ The Merchant’s Free Kindergarten ” is the last organized of 
the twenty-seven schools now under the care of the Golden Gate 
Kindergarten Association, of which Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper is the 
untiring and most successful President. Over 2,220 children are 
enrolled in these kindergartens of San Francisco. It is the most 
popular of all the charities. Keen business men see the far- 
reaching import of the work. 

The Rev. Washington Choate, of Greenwich, Conn., has 
been appointed Third Secretary of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, to assist Secretaries Clark and Kincaid. 

—The Professorship of New Testament Exegesis in Hartford 
Theological Seminary has been accepted by the Rev. Melanc- 
thon W. Jacob, of Oxford, Pa. 

—The Rev. Drs. Alsop and Baker have been elected Arch- 
deacons of Brooklyn by their fellow Protestant Episcopal rec- 
tors, and have been confirmed by Bishop Littlejohn. 

—Dr. H. A. Buchtel, formerly pastor of Trinity (Methodist) 
Church in Denver, but now living in Indianapolis, recently ad- 
dressed the Sunday-school of his old charge by phonograph. The 
machine was placed upon the stage in a large hall, and the ad- 
dress was heard distinctly by the whole audience. 

—The commission appointed by the last General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church has decided to hold the next 
quadrennial in Omaha, during the month of May, 1892. 

—A missionary journal published in France has devoted a 
series of articles to the progress of the Roman Catholic faith in 
India during the present century. In 1800 the number of 
Catholics in India was estimated at 475,000, and of this number 
no less than 290,000 were to be found in the Portuguese province 
of Goa. In 1850 the number of Catholics was 986,000, and in 
1890 they had increased to 1,701,337. 


¥ 





Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—D. A. Strong has received a call from the church in Normal, IIl. 

—D. L. Kebbe was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in South- 
wick, Mass., on June 17. ‘ 

—L. B. Marsh, a retired minister, died in Springfield, Mass., at the age of 
seventy-five. 

—S. W. Lincoln was ordained in Litchfield, O., on June 11. 
Dr. Schauffler in Bohemian mission work in Cleveland. 

—R. T. Osgood was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in Milton, 
N. H., on June 16. 

—J. M. Campbell, of Watertown, Wis., accepts a call to Morgan Park, Ill. 

—C.S. Mills, of North Brookfield, Mass., accepts a call to the Jennings 
Avenue Church of Cleveland, O. 

—G. H. Buck, of Crown Point, N. Y., accepts a call to Conway, N. H. 

—S. A. Wheelwright accepts a call to Franklin, Ia. 

—J. S. Voorhees, of the First Church of Pueblo, Cal., has resigned. 

—H. H. Morse was installed as pastor of the First Church of Milford, Conn., 
on June 24. 

—H. G. Hale has become pastor of the church in Warren, Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Chalmers Martin, of Moorestown, Pa., accepts a call from the church in 
Port Henry, N. Y. 

—C. R. Kuebler was installed as pastor of the First Church of Hackensack, 
N.J., on June 15. 

—J. L. Reed, of Barnesville, Pa., has received a call from Leetsdale. 

—J. Winthrop Hageman preached his farewell sermon at the Franklin Avenue 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., on June 21. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Goyn Talmage, a brother of the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, of Brooklyn, 
died suddenly at Somerville, N. J., on June 24. He was at one time President 
of the General Synod of the Reformed Church of America, and had been pastor 
of several of the Reformed churches in New York and New Jersey. 

—J. G. Crate, a well-known Methodist minister, died on June 24, at Elmer, 
N. J., at the age of sixty-one. 

—N. D. Curtis, pastor of the Baptist Church in Fairfield, Me., died on June 
20, at the age of sixty-four. 

—C. M. Beckwith has declined his election as assistant bishop of the Episcopal 
diocese of ‘Texas. 

—T. B. Foster has resigned the rectorship of St. James’s Church (P. E.), 
Great Barrington, Mass., to accept an election as rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

—Walter Jordan, of St. Stephen’s Church (P. E.), Bridesburg, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been elected rector of St. Martin’s Church, Oak Lane, Philadelphia. 

—J. A. Francis was installed as pastor of the Riverside Baptist Church, this 
city, on June 25. 
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Books and Authors 


Browning's Life and Letters" 


Probably no English man of letters in recent years has 
attracted so much attention or been the center of so much 
discussion as Robert Browning, and no man of letters has 
been seen so frequently in English society, and yet of no 
man’s personal history has so little been known. Brown- 
ing drew a very sharp line between his personal life and 
his public work. As a poet he welcomed the sharpest 
criticism and the widest attention; as a gentleman he re- 
sented all intrusion upon his privacy. The keenness of his 
sensitiveness on this point was shown not so much with 
relation to himself as with relation to Mrs. Browning. We 
are not likely to forget the instant flash of temper with 
which he met a derogatory reference to Mrs. Browning a 
few months before his death. Because Browning was in 
a way so little known, Mrs. Orr’s Life will be found pecul- 
iarly interesting. She was in many ways qualified for the 
work, She had been for years Browning’s friend, and she 
has prepared the best handbook on his verse which has 
been published. She knew his work along its general lines 
and she knew it in detail, and her relations with his fam- 
ily and his friends were such that she had access to the 
very best material. She has written a dignified biography, 
in which reserve is a significant feature; a biography the 
very reverse in method and spirit of many biographies 
that have been written in late years. For this reserve and 
for the good taste of this work we are grateful. Mrs. Orr 
never violates taste, but her work is at the best inadequate. 
The spiritual Browning almost entirely escapes her, and 
in failing to emphasize the poet’s insight into the spiritual 
side of things and his contribution to subjective Christian 
experience and life she seems to us to miss Browning him- 
self, 

Her work has, however, some excellent qualities. She 
tells the story of the poet’s life within very reasonable 
compass, and tells it with directness, simplicity, and pro- 
found affection and admiration. One is not specially im- 
pressed by her insight, and finds himself at many points 
aggrieved that the relation between experience and the 
particular work of the moment was not more clearly indi- 
cated; but the life of Browning that shall bring the genius 
and temperament of the man into the forefront and show 
them in clear relief in their mutual relations and in their 
relations to the world, cannot be written for years to come. 
Browning has been long in securing the recognition to 
which he was entitled; that delay was due, in large meas- 
ure, to the quality of his work, and years must elapse 
before this most virile and many-sided of modern English 
poets will be seen in true perspective. Mrs. Orr reveals 
the man to us in his personal life, and a very attractive, 
gracious, and noble figure he appears. There are no ex- 
planations to make with regard to Browning, no conceal- 
ments. His life was singularly quiet, uneventful, and fruit- 
ful. The greatest experiences which came to him were his 
marriage with Mrs. Browning, the profound and beautiful 
harmony of spirit and work which followed, and the ter- 
rible sorrow of her death. When his mind had reacted 
against that grief, and he once more took up his work, he 
went on with it calmly and quietly to the end. Inspite of 
his general vigor and of the age which he attained, Brown- 
ing was a man of a certain physical delicacy, and found it 
necessary to seek the most favorable physical conditions. 
This involved constant change of residence and travel, 
and many successive seasons were spent abroad, chiefly in 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. For Italy he had a pro- 
found love. Italy was the scene of the happiest period of 
his life, and with Italy is associated some of his noblest 
work. It was in Italy that he died, and if Italian suffrage 
could have settled the question, Italy would have held all 
that remained of him, as it holds all that remains of his 
wife. He was a man of delightful social quality; he took 


1Life and Letters of Robert Browning. By Mrs. Sutherland Orr. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. (2 Vols. $3.) 
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the keenest satisfaction in generous and healthy relations 
with men and women. His chief interest was in men and 
women; he loved human associations; his friendships 
were warm and steadfast. What he once loved he 
loved forever, whether it were a place or a person. 
Nothing in his character is more attractive than the stead- 
fast and undeviating loyalty of his affections. He cher- 
ished the memory of his wife with a depth and beauty of 
feeling of which he himself has given the finest expression. 
No English poet has ever touched the passion of love with 
a purer or stronger hand than Browning. He felt keenly 
the general indifference to his work which covered so long 
a period of years, and which Mrs. Browning resented with 
as near an approach to bitterness as her sweet and noble 
spirit was capable of. 

Browning seems to have had no conceit or egotism, and 
it is clear that he honestly regarded his wife as his superior 
in the realm of poetry; but he was conscious of his powers, 
and while he never showed any trace of bitterness or any 
morbid sensitiveness, it is clear that he felt keenly the 
long neglect through which he was compelled to pass. 
From the very first, however, he had the admiration of the 
best minds. It is perhaps the chief distinction of Brown- 
ing that his poetry commands the interest and regard of a 
larger number of superior persons than that of any other 
modern poet. ‘This is the most impressive testimony to its 
genuine quality. Many who care for no other verse, and 
for whom the mere music of speech has very little charm, 
find their imaginations impressed and enthralled by the 
power and the scope of Browning’s thought and by the 
depth of his music. Browning’s verse has almost none of 
those qualities which attract at a glance; it is strong where 
most contemporary verse is weak—strong in that which 
separates poetry finally and forever from mere verse- 


making. It is strong in vision, insight, and power of imag 
ination. It lacks prettiness, fancy, sensuous melody; it is 


often harsh and inharmonious ; but at its best—and this is 
true of the great body of Browning’s work—it has a noble 
musical quality which grows upon the ear the oftener it is 
heard; while of the substance of that work, in its range 
and splendor, it is not too much to say that those who 
come to know it well find much other and more popular 
poetry derivative, pallid, and thin by comparison. Browning 
was an habitual though a very unmethodical worker—a 
man who followed his moods and worked at fever heat, but 
who was unable to bind himself to times and seasons. In 
early life he was profoundly impressed by Shelley, and to 
the end he greatly admired him; but, this period of youth- 
ful impressionability once passed, Browning seems to have 
been entirely self-centered. No writer appears to have 
had any great formative influence upon him; his style was 
his own, his point of view was individual; his conception 
of life he had worked out for himself. He grew in many 
ways, and yet remained substantially the same. In a 
letter written late in life, he declared that, so far as he was 
conscious, his style had always been what it was. He 
could not recall that he had ever attempted to modify it, 
although he frequently gave great time and attention to 
verbal criticism for the sake of clearness. He was a 
thoroughgoing optimist, believing in the best and hoping 
for the best. His nature was profoundly religious, and 
while he refused to give his faith dogmatic expression, he 
held immovably to his belief in a direct Providence, in the 
spiritual character of life,and in the evolutionary process 
by which in the end spirit becomes triumphant over matter. 
With these faiths, which were instinctive and fundamental 
with him, his natural buoyancy and the essential healthful- 
ness of his nature were in harmony. 

He had a profound reverence for genius, and there was 
nothing in his life more beautiful than his unaffected and 
whole-hearted generosity of feeling toward his fellow-poets. 
Neglected himself, he could still feel the profoundest satis- 
faction in the popularity of many of his contemporaries. 
This would have been impossible to a nature of less inher- 
ent nobility. Although he worked somewhat fitfully, his 
standards were exacting to the last degree. He spared 
himself neither time nor strength to secure the precise 
effect which he intended. He has more than once been 
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heard to say, “ People accuse me of not taking pains; I 
take nothing but pains.” When the lyrical inspiration was 
on him, he worked with marvelous rapidity and so con- 
tinuously as to exhaust himself physically. In later life 
he produced less rapidly, but to the very end he threw off 
impromptu verse with the greatest ease. He had been a 
great reader in his time, and no department of knowledge 
was foreign to him. When he had passed his seventieth 
year he took up the study of Spanish and Hebrew. To 
the very end he had no need of glasses, and was often seen 
reading old and closely written volumes in the waning light 
of a winter afternoon. He was a brilliant talker and had 
great social charm, but he was also a very shy man—a 
curious combination of impulsiveness and reserve, of 
absolute courage and shyness of nature. He declined 
more than one distinguished position because he could not 
bring himself to stand upon his feet long enough to make 
a brief speech. He found some of his most helpful friend- 
ships among women, and he avowedly preferred the society 
of women to that of men. He had a frank courtesy and a 
profound respect for them, with a strong feeling of com- 
radeship. Mrs. Orr describes his attitude toward women 
as large, generous, and unconventional. His tastes were of 
the simplest, and his manner of life was in harmony with 
his tastes. He was entirely devoid of pretension of any 
kind, and always accessible, and, although not a man who 
wore his heart upon his sleeve, was always the embodiment 
of courtesy and kindliness. Fame came to him late in life 
like a flood-tide. He lived to be more talked about than 
any other English poet of his time, and he took undis- 
guised and thoroughly healthy satisfaction in this late 
recognition of his genius, but it left him entirely unaffected 
and simple. He was too thoroughly self-poised to be 
embittered by the long refusal of recognition or to be fiat- 
tered by the enthusiasm with which it was finally accorded 
to him. It would be difficult to find among men of letters 
a saner, sounder, or sweeter nature than Robert Browning. 
In most respects he seems to have been an ideal man, and 
it is very satisfying to be able to place behind his noble 
contribution to English verse this high-minded and large- 
natured gentleman, whose whole career was an illustration 
of integrity, purity, and fidelity. 
* 
A Few Novels 


For entertainment pure and simple, one would look far to find 
a better story than Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville, admirably illustrated by the author and by Mr. E. 
W. Kemble. A capital story-teller is Mr. Hopkinson Smith ; 
and his old-time Southern Colonel transplanted into the “ Green- 
wich Village” region of this great city, with all his fiery ideas of 
chivalry and honor, his total ignorance of business and practical 
matters, is withal a tender-hearted, generous, and whole-souled 
gentleman. The author evidently loves him, and so does the 
reader. Almost equally enjoyable is the Colonel’s faithful body- 
guard, “ Chad,” a type of the old house-servant now almost ex- 
tinct. There is a certain flavor of exaggeration about the inci- 
dents of this tale—one must not look for the exactitude of the 
realistic school—but in its animation and fun it is worthy to rank 
with Mr. Edwards’s “ Two Runaways” and Mr. Page’s “ Marse 
Chan,” and thus to take a place with the very best of literature 
dealing with Southern life and character. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston.) 

Speaking of Mr. Thomas Nelson Page reminds us that he has 
just put forth his first full-fledged novel, On Newfound River. 
At least it has been announced as a full-fledged novel very 
generally ; but it is really only a novelette, for it has not the 
elaboration of character and the regular development of plot 
that properly belong toa novel. It distinctly falls below “ Marse 
Chan” and “ Meh Lady” in dramatic power; but then little 
besides Mr. Cable’s best work can compare in this field with 
these and one or two other of Mr. Page’s tales. There is 
plenty of human interest in “On Newfound River,” abundance 
of incident, and many clear-cut and well-finished types of ante- 
bellum plantation life. It is indeed one of the most agreeable 
tales of its kind, falling behind its writer’s best only in the 
matter of sustained vigor, and in the richness of its humor. Of 
course Virginia is the scene of the story. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 

Mr. Rider Haggard’s imagination takes its latest flight toward 
the far North and the heroic age of vikings and sea-rovers. 
Eric Brighteyes is, indeed, so much of a hero that the reader 
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becomes decidedly sated with the record of his deeds, his victo- 
ries become monotonous, and the splendid fighting which Mr. 
Haggard knows so well how to describe becomes wearisome. 
Every chapter, almost, has its gory ending. Yet in inventive 
power this is one of Mr. Haggard’s best tales, and it is certainly 
less carelessly written, or more carefully revised as to diction, 
than much of his work. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) .. . 
It is with a sense of relief that one turns from Mr. Haggard’s 
continuous clash of armor and slaughter of men to the charming 
quiet and delicate fancy of Paul Aréne’s Zhe Golden Goat, ex- 
ceptionally well translated by Mary J. Safford. The author, 
taking as his connecting thread a romantic and mythical legend 
of the Mediterranean coast in the days of the Moors, allows his 
fancy to play about the possibility of its truth and its influence 
on modern times and people in that easy, delightful, and never 
more than half-earnest way which only such French writers as 
Daudet and Pierre Loti may attempt with success. Local color, 
southern atmosphere, types of an out-of-the-way civilization still 
having the flavor of the antique—these are all suggested rather 
than asserted. It is a trifle, this tale of the “ Golden Goat,” but 
in its way a delicious morceau. 

The fault of Mr. Egerton Castle—the name, we presume, 
being a pseudonym, and certainly being new in fiction to us—is 
that in his novel, Conseguences, he allows his characters alto- 
gether too much liberty in the way of soliloquy and monologue; 
they are too much given to reflecting on the past and speculating 
onthe future. This is a fault that is easily remedied in future work, 
and the present novel may fairly be called a promising attempt. 
If it were condensed and in some parts rewritten, it would be a 
really strong story, even now. For its author has genuine con- 
structive ability, and the still rarer quality of possessing a distinct 
perception of individual character, together with the power of 
sustaining a variety of characters simultaneously with their per- 
sonalities always clearly distinguished and maintained. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York.) ... Aleph the Chaldean is a religious 
story of the time of Christ, the scene being laid in Alexandria. 
It is a little after the “Ben Hur” order, but less stirring and 
exciting. The author is the Rev. E. A. Burr, whose “ Ecce 
Coelum” will be remembered as one of the best series of popu- 
lar lectures on astronomy ever written. As a novelist his art is 
not very finished, and the story would be better without the tags 
of reflection, moral inference, and speculation with which the 
chapters invariably end. Yet there is a certain honest, straight- 
forward way about the telling of the tale that is always pleasing, 
and the incidents are probable, interesting, and well put together. 
(W. B. Ketcham, Boston.) ... Mr. Grant Allen received a 
$5,000 prize from an English journal for his What's Bred in the 
Bone. Evidently the readers of that paper like sensations and 
like them hot. A caving in of a tunnel at both ends, leaving 
hero and heroine cut off for eighteen hours; the existence in the 
heroine of a hereditary tendency to a gypsy snake-dance; the 
forgery of a check by one of the twin heroes, the other being 
accused thereof; the commission of a murder which is believed 
to have been by one of the twins, for which the other is by mis- 
take arrested, and which turns out to be the work of a third per- 
son; ¢wo secret marriages taking place in the same church about 
the same time; two or three disinherited heirs—such are some 
of the incidents. And we are not half through the book yet. It 
must be confessed that Mr. Allen handles his atrocities in a very 
workmanlike way, but we think there is an excess of material for 
the money, even though that was a plump thousand pounds. 
(B. R. Tucker, Boston.) 

George Macdonald’s stories do not of late present great 
variety of theme, but they are sure to be edifying, and besides 
that to show some analyses of character which we would not 
willingly lose. There and Back, a somewhat arbitrary title, 
recounts the progress of a soul from the night of unbelief to the 
light of faith. The story involves also a love affair, a mystery, 
and a lost heir. The Reverend Mr. Wingfold again appears like 
an old friend, and the tale ends with poetic justice fully done. 
(D. Lothrop Company, Boston.) 


¥ 


Natural Selection and Tropical Nature. By Alfred Russel 
Wallace. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) Biologists of the pres- 
ent, though perhaps unanimous in acceptance of some form of 
evolution, are divided into two camps as to what factor has been 
most potent in the progress—the direct modificative influence of 
the environment or natural selection. Wallace stands for the 
latter. In 1870 he presented to the world a little volume of 
essays on “ Natural Selection.” In 1878 appeared a similar vol- 
ume on “ Tropical Nature.” Both were delightful, even charm- 
ing, reading. They have been out of print for some time. Just 
at this time their reprinting, as in the volume before us, is cer- 
tainly desirable. Two later essays have been added, and one 
appeared in a somewhat modified form. These three are: “ The 
Antiquity and Origin of Man,” “ The Antiquity of Man in North 
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To differ 


America,” and “ The Debt of Science to Darwin.” 
with a few of his statements and some of his conclusions in the 
first two of these is not to lack appreciation of their value and 


beauty of style. Man is no doubt Tertiary. We believe it. 
But why does Wallace say nothing of the Neanderthal skull? 
He does mention that from Eugis. Is not the Neanderthal skull 
as well authenticated as, and is it not evidently older than, that of 
Eugis? But it is lower than it should be in type to accord with 
the ideal primitive man our author looks for. Do Easter Island 
monuments teach degradation? Do they not rather teach suc- 
cession of races? The argument from the North American 
mounds is not so conclusive as it seemed a few years ago, and no 
strong plea can be based upon it for degradation. It is true that 
in Egypt a civilization has been lost, but the world is the better 
for its having existed. No one denies local degradation, but 
there has been no general degeneration in man any more than 
there has been universal retrogression in the animal kingdom 
during geological history. In the essay on “The Antiquity of 
Man in America” we have as good a summary of the subject as 
could be written at the time. The San Pablo (Cal.) shell heap, 
a mile long, should cease to be quoted. We are assured that it 
never existed outside of Mr. Herbert Bancroft’s “ Native Races.” 
The cases quoted of man’s remains occurring with those of 
extinct mammals are painfully threadbare and are withal doubt- 
ful, although he says they “are now supported by such a mass 
of evidence of the same character that all the improbability sup- 
posed to attach to them has been altogether removed.” But his 
only citations from this mass are Auglier’s rather vague statements 
regarding Nebraska’s léess relics. What is said of glacial relics 
of man is to-day supplemented by recent discoveries in Delaware, 
Indiana, and Ohio. As regards still older remains Wallace 
champions the Calaveras skull and the relics from the gravels 
under the lava flows of California. He has lately been over the 
territory where these were found, and he expresses confidence not 
only in the authenticity of the finds, but also in their Pliocene 
age. Of course the interest of Americans in these disputed mat- 
ters has been greatly increased by the recent discovery of the 
Nampa Image and by Professor Wright’s articles. 


As the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America 
draws near, Christopher Columbus becomes for Americans the 
historical personage of supreme interest. For Roman Catholics 
there is a special interest added, since proceedings have been 
started to canonize as a saint the discoverer of the New World. 
Hitherto our chief accessible biography of Columbus has been 
that of Washington Irving, but since that work was written the 
progress of historical investigation and the discovery of new 
material has left Irving’s “ Life of Columbus ” somewhat obso- 
lete. Some five years ago Francesco Tarducci wrote in Italian 
anew Life of Christopher Columbus which has just been trans- 
lated into English, and published by the translator, Henry F. 
Brownson, in Detroit. Of the translator’s work we have to say only 
that it leaves nothing to be desired. Tarducci gives us a faith- 
ful picture of Columbus, not seeking to conceal his faults, but 
exhibiting his hero as a grand and noble character in spite of 
them. Vexed discussions about earlier discoverers of America 
he wisely refrains from. But the cruelty of the Spaniards, 
their duplicity, and Columbus’s abduction of the natives and 
importation of slavery, together with his thirst for gold, Tarducci 
does not in the least palliate. Altogether we may take these 
volumes as a fair, honest, and excellent historical and biographical 
study. The work is illustrated with photogravures from scenes 
in the career of Columbus painted by Luigi Gregori and now in 
Notre Dame University, Indiana. ($2.50.) 


Younger American Poets. Over a hundred writers of verse 
are represented in this anthology, which is edited by Mr. Douglas 
Sladen and includes an appendix edited by Professor G. B. 
Roberts dealing with the “ Younger Canadian Poets.” For pur- 
poses of convenience Mr. Sladen has arbitrarily fixed upon the 
year 1830 as the earliest birth-year of the present generation of 
our poets, and he includes all of importance (and some of no 
great importance) who were not born before that day, whether 
they be now alive or not. This gives a period of sixty years. 
Far the greater part of the poets, however, are of our day, and 
are writers for the current magazines and papers. The standard 
of admission is distinctly generous, and we judge that the 
book would have had more permanent value if some of the 
lesser bards had been omitted altogether and the major poets 
had been more fully represented. Mr. Lowell does not come 
within the birth-line, and is therefore passed by; Cincinnatus 
Hiner Miller (which it seems is the real name of “ Joaquin 
Miller”) rejoices in eleven pages, while Mr. Aldrich has but two; 
Edgar Fawcett in sixteen, while E. R. Sill has three; Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox in nine, while “Susan Coolidge” is omitted 
altogether. But tastes differ, and while it would be easy to 
specify many omissions and many insertions of comparatively 
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trifling verse, it is yet true that the volume reflects very fairly 
American lyric poetry of this generation. (Cassell Publishing 
Company, New York.) 


A Flying Trip Around the World. By Elizabeth Bisland. 
Though Miss Bisland was prevented by unpropitious fate in the 
shape of ill-arranged steamship connections from outdoing the 
record in time of the young lady who put a girdle around the 
world (and for the “ World”) in the opposite direction, she has 
the merit of being able to describe what she saw in a much more 
reasonable, agreeable, and literary manner. She was sent out 
by the “ Cosmopolitan Magazine,” and her circum-mundane rush 
was completed in seventy-six days. She seems to recognize the 
advertising phase of her trip, and to have been less than half 
pleased at the notoriety involved. One cannot, of course, expect 
anything very extended or original in the way of observation in 
this helter-skelter fight against time and Jules Verne’s hero. 
Miss Bisland, however, writes with a facile pen, has some sense 
of humor, and a gift for rapid, clever description. Her little 
book is readable, and has a pleasant individual quality. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York.) 

¥ 


Literary Notes 


—Baron Tauchnitz points out two important and creditable 
facts to the “ American Bookseller ”—that his firm paid English 
authors for their works many years before any international 
treaties existed; and that there is not one work included in their 
series about which, if a copyright work, there has not been made 
an arrangement by them with the author. 

—The Lippincotts have in press “ A Supplement to Allibone’s 
Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British and Ameri- 
can Authors.” It will contain over 37,000 articles (authors) and 
enumerate over 93,000 titles. John Foster Kirk, author of the 
“History of Charles the Bold,” and formerly editor of “ Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine,” is editor of this “Supplement.” The work 
will be in two volumes, 8vo, and will comprise 1,600 pages. 

—Andrew Lang is preparing a volume of angling sketches, 
which will appear with illustrations. 

—The grave of Goldsmith, in the precincts of the Inner 
Temple, says the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” “still remains in an un- 
tended condition. The secluded little courtyard has just been 
relaid with gravel, and the memorial stone of the poet bears evi- 
dence of irreverent treatment. Not only are the engraved letters 
becoming dim, but the tablet is scratched, evidently by heedless 
feet. Here is a fresh opportunity for something being done to 
prevent further desecration.” 

* 
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The Outlook in Education 


[The Christian Union proposes to present 
in this place once every month a survey of 
the significant features of educational prog- 
ress treated in substantially the same way 
in which The Outlook deals with the world 
at large.] 


The academic year just closing has wit- 
nessed interesting and significant educa- 
tional movements in several countries. The 
United States, England, France, Prussia, 
and Italy have all contributed something 
during the year to the history of contem- 
porary education. In the United States 
the universities and colleges have occupied 
a large share of public attention, and more 
progress has been made toward true uni- 
versity development than ever before. 
Changes of organization have taken place 
only at Harvard and Columbia, but signs 
are not wanting that similar steps will 
follow at the other true university centers, 
in order that the real work of a university 
— investigation and research—may be freed 
from the trammels imposed by too close 
association, in matters of organization, 
with undergraduate and purely technical 
instruction. Whether the Harvard plan 
of one all-inclusive university faculty of 
arts and sciences—the American represent- 
ative of the time-honored philosophical 
faculty of the German universities—or the 
Columbia plan of a representative uni- 
versity council, will prevail, it is too soon 
to predict. Each has advantages of its 
own, and either will accomplish the aim 
sought. 


The colleges, many of which have been 
enriched by the generous Fayerweather 
bequests, are facing a new problem, one 
brought practically to their attention by the 
proposition of a majority of the Harvard 
faculty to shorten the undergraduate curric- 
ulum from the traditional four years to 
three. Many of the college authorities be- 
lieve that this would cripple their institu- 
tions financially by reducing, by twenty-five 
per cent., the amount received from tuition 
fees. They also claim that such a step 
would “cheapen” the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and strike a blow at liberal edu- 
cation in this country. On the other 
hand, it is plain that those students who 
look forward to a university or professional 
course are being held back unduly from 
the work of life by the length of time spent 
in preparation. The movement for the 
shortening of the college course is really 
made in their interest. Such students, 
however, are a minority, and in providing 
for them the just demands of their fellows 
must not be overlooked. It now seems 
probable that those institutions that are 
both colleges and universities will solve the 
problem by permitting undergraduate stu- 
dents to elect certain studies ordinarily 
taught in the professional schools, and thus 
keep the four years’ curriculum intact, 
while providing fairly for those who feel 
that they must begin their professional 
career a year earlier than is now possible. 
The smaller colleges will doubtless retain 
the four years’ course. The tendency to 
raise still further the requirements for ad- 
mission to the colleges seems to have been 
checked. 


The efficiency of a system of common 
schools depends primarily on a rigidly en- 
forced compulsory education law and well- 
trained teachers. The American people 
seem to be afraid of a compulsory educa- 
tion law. Twenty States have no such 
law on their statute-books, and where it is 
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in existence it is very feebly enforced. In 
certain localities great claims are made in 
this respect, but it remains true that we are 
far behind Prussia and even behind France, 
which has only had twenty years’ experi- 
ence, both as regards the law and its en- 
forcement. As these nations have amply 
demonstrated, the campaign against illit- 
eracy and ignorance must begin with com- 
pulsory education. The prevailing Ameri- 
can notion that a parent may do as he 
likes with his child is a crude fallacy, and 
carried to its logical conclusion would in- 
volve social anarchy. The future citizen 
must be prepared for citizenship; on that 
principle compulsory education rests. If 
the recent voting in Wisconsin and _ IIli- 
nois is a fair test, then the citizens of 
those States either do not understand 
what compulsory education is for, or, un- 
derstanding, they have deliberately opposed 
it. 


The training of the American teacher 
fortunately improves every year. An in- 
creasing amount of time, thought, and 
money is being devoted to this purpose. 
Those States that are still without normal 
schools are founding them; those in which 
they have long been established are im- 
proving, extending, and elevating them, 
and new institutions, founded by private 
beneficence, are springing up, It is most 
significant that several of the universi- 
ties are coming to recognize that they, 
too, have a part to play in this matter. 
During the year Harvard has approached 
the subject more sympathetically and _in- 
telligently than formerly, and now offers 
courses for intending teachers that are 
planned singularly like those which Pro- 
fessor Henri Marion is carrying on at the 
Sorbonne. The effect of this departure 
at Cambridge will be very considerable, 
and, if wisely conducted and developed, 
very beneficial. The universities — will 
gradually reach and improve the second- 
ary teaching of the country, which is now 
too bad for words to express. 


The elementary schools need a different 
prescription. When it is made illegal to 
appoint an unqualified or untrained teach- 
er, then the normal schools will be en- 
couraged to extend their facilities and el- 
evate their standards. This change can 
only be brought about by intelligent legis- 
lation, and up to this time political influ- 
ences have interfered in many parts of the 
country to prevent it. 


In England the Conservative party has 
come to see the force of the popular de- 
mand for free schools, and their Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer proposes to use his 
treasury surplus to remit the fees now 
charged in the elementary schools. There 
is no reason to doubt that Mr. Goschen’s 
proposition will become law, and in the 
autumn the full fruits of Mr. Forster’s 
great fight for State education, made over 
twenty years ago, will be gathered in. Mr. 
Goschen proposes to remit the fees in the 
elementary schools, and make to the man- 
agers of each day-school a grant of ten 
shillings for each child between the ages 
of five and fourteen in average attendance. 
This will apply to England and Wales, 
where in 1889 there were 19,310 schools, 
with an average attendance of 3,682,625. 
The Government grant, therefore, will 
amount to nearly two million pounds ster- 
ling. 


Settling this question, however, involves 
raising another, and in some respects a 
more difficult one—the religious question. 
How that will be settled remains to be 
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seen, but it is a safe prediction that the 
Radicals, and perhaps the other Liberals as 
well, will demand that schools supported 
by public taxation be controlled by elected 
representatives of the rate-payers, and that 
no religious instruction be given therein. 
To speak frankly, neither in England nor 
the United States has this religious ques- 
tion been settled. It is one of the open 
and unsolved problems. There seem to 
be three possible solutions. The schools 
may be wholly secular; denominational 
schools may be assisted by State funds; or 
an opportunity may be given in the curric- 
ulum for religious teaching by separate 
instructors, according to the wishes of the 
parents. At present the former method 
prevails in France and the United States, 
the second in England, and the third in 
Prussia. 


In France the most important questions 
now under discussion are the relative value 
of a classical and a non-classical secondary 
training, and the reorganization of the uni- 
versities. For a generation the so-called 
“ Enseignement special,” introduced by M. 
Duruy under the Second Empire, has 
grown in favor. It corresponds closely to 
the non-classical courses offered by some 
American colleges. The recent vigorous 
protest by M. Fouillée against any further 
weakening of the classical course is cogent, 
but it will hardly arrest the movement that 
is in progress. 


The project to reorganize the old uni- 
versities is an important one, and has the 
support of the Government. A century 
ago the old university organizations were 
destroyed as hot-beds of clericalism and 
monarchical views. Their place was taken 
by the so-called Faculties, which are teach- 
ing and examining bodies located in the 
chief cities, but having no organic connec- 
tion with each other. Thus, in one city a 
Faculty of Medicine may be the only rep- 
resentative of the higher education. In 
another, Faculties of Law, Science, and Let- 
ters may exist side by side. It is now pro- 
posed to unite these Faculties together in 
a bond of union similar to that in existence 
at the German universities. One effect of 
the change will be to centralize and 
strengthen the administration of higher 
education and to induce the founding of 
new chairs. At present, as has been pointed 
out—leaving Paris aside—the county of 
Burnouf has no chair of linguistics, that of 
Champollion has none of epigraphy and 
archeology, that of Cuvier has none of 
paleontology. 


In Prussia the irrepressible Emperor 
William has appeared as a pedagogue. In 
December last he delivered a really strik- 
ing and forcible address to one of the most 
distinguished bodies of educationists ever 
gathered together—the Commission on the 
Reform of the Higher Schools. The Em- 
peror’s demands were not all recom- 
mended by the Commission for adoption, 
but the press and the public have not 
ceased to discuss them. Less classical 
training, more study of modern history and 
the German language and literature, more 
physical training, shorter hours of study— 
in short, better soldiers and fewer Social 
Democrats—are what the Emperor insists 
upon. If he maintains his present attitude, 
he will certainly have his way; but there is 
no very decided opposition to any portion 
of his programme except that relating to 
classical training. Under the lead of Dr. 
Uhlig, of Heidelberg, a society for the pro- 
tection of the humanistic gymnasium has 
already been founded, and a journal has 
been started to spread its views. : 
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Inquiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 


ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
Zi he answer will be given as promptly as practi- 
cable, 


In your issue of June 4 I find reference to a 
question I asked some weeks ago concerning God’s 
commendation of Jehu in his deception of the Baal- 
worshipers. You say Jehu was commended by a 
prophet of his time; but-in 2 Kings x., 30 we find the 
words, “ The Zord said unto Jehu, Because thou 
hast done well,” etc. Please explain why words of 
approval for such treachery should be given as com- 
ing from God. M. S. D. 

In the interpretation of such a statement 
three principles are to be borne in mind: 
1. That the moral standards change with 
the development of the race, and that what 
was right according to the moral con- 
sciousness of the Jewish people in the age 
of Jehu would not be right according to 
the moral consciousness of the age in this 
nineteenth century of Christian education. 
2. That almost every action has in it a 
composite moral character, and that the 
general course of Jehu in putting himself 
at the head of a rebellion against an in- 
famous and disastrous dynasty was com- 
mendable, while the methods which he em- 
ployed may not have been so, or have 
been so only in part. 3. in addition, we 
must add that, in our judgment, the sacred 
writers did not always correctly interpret 
the divine judgment of approval or disap- 
proval. What distinguished them was not 
an infallible understanding of Providence, 
but a real perception that God was in his- 
tory and a real endeavor, according to the 
light which they had, to interpret his will. 


I believe in both Christian evolution and immor- 
tality, but questions arise which I cannot answer. 1. 
If the animal from which man sprung is mortal, at 
what point in the process of evolution did “‘the mor- 
tal put on immortality”? 2. The dog or the horse is 
sometimes more intelligent and human than his mas- 
ter. If that man is immortal, why not the animal? 

H. O. 


To answer both questions together: At 
some point in the evolutionary line a new 
capacity became manifest—the power of 
apprehending the Infinite, or, as the Scrip- 
ture says, of knowing God. Where this 
power is, there is “the power of an endless 
life.” ‘To know Thee,” said Jesus, “is 
eternal life.” Ants are as intelligent as 
dogs. But it is not such intelligence that 
is gifted with the power of personal immor- 
tality. The objects of animal intelligence 
are perishable. Not so the objects of spir- 
itual intelligence. To know God is to 
know him forever. 


I ask for information on a much-discussed ques- 
tion—the origin of evil. S. W. 

A hard question to answer in a few lines. 
Moral evil, or sin, is an incident in the de- 
velopment of the spiritual nature, and arises 
from the collision of the “spirit,” our 
diviner part, with the “flesh,” our brute 
inheritance. The spirit is at first always 
weaker‘ than the flesh, and is frequently 
overcome. It gains power for ultimate 
victory by the inspirations which are sum- 
med up in Christ. Physical evil, the woes 
of life, are evil only because we deem them 
so. Socrates said, “« No evil can happen 
to a good man, either in life or in death;” 
z. é., nothing in itself evil. The only thing 
really evil is the surrender of our better 
nature, through its weakness, to our worse. 
It is this weakness of the undeveloped 
moral nature which Paul represents as suc- 
cored by divine grace: “ When we were 
without strength, Christ died for the un- 
godly.” 

Ihave just read the editorial comments on Mrs. 
Plunkett’s article in ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly,” 
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“Our Grandfathers Died Too Young,” and would be 
glad to know what is thought by learned students of 
the Bible of the accounts of longevity contained 
therein. Did Methuselah live on this earth 969 
years? R.OOR 

No mortal ever lived so many years. 
The most plausible account of the patriar- 
chal chronology is that the years assigned 
to individuals denote the length of dynas- 
ties called by their names. Thus, “ Me- 
thuselah ” would mean the house of Methu- 
selah, as we speak of “the house of Bour- 
bon.” 


Please inform me what MSS. of the New Testa- 
ment have aorist participle instead of present par- 
ticple in Matt. xxviii., 19; and tell further if the dif- 
ferent manuscripts known as B Codex Vaticanus, 
Codex Sinaiticus, A Codex Alexandrinus, and Codex 
Ephr. rescriptus, are printed in books with the usual 
style now in use at our colleges and seminaries? and 
where they can be had. 

1. Band D (Codex Vaticanus and Codex 
Rezz) have the aorist, “having baptized.” 
The others have the present, “ baptizing,” 
which is accordingly preferred by the criti- 
caleditions. 2. The Vatican, the Sinaitic, 
and the Alexandrine have been edited in 
Europe. Inquire of some importing book- 
seller. 


Will you please send to me the names of two or 
three little pamphlets or booklets that will be helpful 
to those expecting to come for the first time to the 
Lord’s Supper? Do you know of any such publica- 


tions that will not cost over ten cents each? I will 
esteem an answer to be a great favor. ¥.S. Hi. 
1. T. Whittaker, Bible House, New 


York, has two tracts that we deem excel- 
lent—“ The Seriousness of Neglecting the 
Holy Communion,” and “The Unworthy 
Reception of the Holy Communion.” The 
Rev. John Wright is the author. (One 
cent each.) 


Will you please publish so much, with reference to 
Martineau’s book entitled ‘‘ A Study of Religion,” as 
will enable me to know its character and design, and 
how I can get it? H.C. F. 

Dr. Martineau’s work can be had of 
Macmillan, New York, at $4.50. It treats 
of (1) The Limits of the Human Intelligence, 
(2) Theism, (3) Review of Opposing Sys- 
tems, (4) The Life to Come. It is highly 
philosophic, occasionally abstruse, and 
deals wholly with modern lines of thought 
in the maintenance of theism against agnos- 
ticism, necessarianism, pantheism, etc. 


* 
Christian Endeavor Topic 


“Come and See” 
For the week beginning July 12, 1891. 
(John iv., 27-38; Acts iv., 13.) 
Missionary meeting—optional. 

Since the day when John the Baptist 
directed the attention of two of his disciples 
to the Christ and he answered their inquiries 
concerning himself with the words, “« Come, 
and ye shall see,” no other appeal has 
served so well to secure true adherents to 
his cause. Argument does not convince, 
neither does testimony. Andrew and John 
go forth from that day of abiding with 
Jesus to say to others, “ We have found the 
Christ.” Philip tells his friend what he 
knows to be true, and he is met with a 
doubt; but he urges him to “Come and 
see,” and when Nathanael sees Jesus the 
prophet of Nazareth he knows him to be 
the Christ of God. We can know Christ 
only through our personal relations to him. 
We must touch at least the hem of his 
garment before we can feel his healing 
power surging through our veins. We 
must walk with him in close, loving com- 
panionship before we can say, “ He is the 
chiefest among ten thousand—yea, he is 
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altogether lovely.” The woman of Samaria 
led many to Jesus by her word of testi- 
mony, but we read that after he abode in 
Sychar two days many more believed, and 
they said to the woman, “ Now we believe, 
not because of thy speaking: for we have 
heard for ourselves, and know that this is 
indeed the Saviour of the world.” 

But how is it to-day, when Christ is not 
with us in the likeness of men? Can we 
still say, “Come and see”? When John 
the Baptist was vexed with doubts, in his 
gloomy prison-house, he sent two of his 
disciples to Jesus with the question, “ Art 
thou he that cometh, or look we for an- 
other?” Jesus made no assertion of his 
Messiahship, but simply went on with his 
daily work of healing the sick and the 
blind, and preaching the gospel to the 
poor that thronged to him; then he bade 
the men go back and tell John of what 
they had seen and heard. In like manner 
we can point to what the power of Christ 
has wrought, both in individual lives and 
in the world. It is said that a working- 
man once overthrew the arguments of an 
infidel lecturer who asserted that the story 
of Christ’s life was a myth, by telling 
what Christ had done for him. He said 
that thirty years before he was a drunkard 
and a curse to the town. His own efforts, 
the help of his friends and the restraints of 
the law, were unable to effect a reform, 
but when the power of Christ touched his 
life, he became a new man. By his grace 
he had overcome temptation, and he was 
now a disciple of Christ and an active 
worker in his cause. Our own observa- 
tion and experience will furnish us with 
cases parallel to this, to which we can 
point —— men of whom taking knowledge, 
we know that they have “been with 
Jesus.” If we contrast the condition of 
the world as it is to-day with its condition 
at the birth of Christ, we can see clearly 
what marvels he has wrought. And if 
the “ Acts of the Apostles” tells of too 
remote a time, in regard to special man- 
ifestations of his power, we can point 
to the miracles of modern missions 
which can be explained only on the 
ground of divine interposition. But 
the disciples of Christ to-day can point not 
only to his works, but to a Master that 
they know and have seen, not with the 
bodily eye, it is true, for had we seen him 
thus we might have discerned only a 
prophet. We have surer evidence than 
that, and we know that whenever any soul 
beholds him with the eye of faith he will 
exclaim, “ My Lord and my God.” There- 
fore we still can say, “ Come and see.” 

Our responsibility ends when we have 
bidden others to “ come” and have brought 
them to Jesus. We are not responsible 
for what another sees in Christ. Yet this 
responsibility of bidding them “come” is 
greater than we sometimes think. No 
Christian is free from it. “He that hear- 
eth, let him say, Come.” If we have heard 
the word ourselves, we must repeat it to 
others. Do we know of any soul in all the 
world to whom we have never spoken or 
sent this message ? 

References: Ps. xxxiv., 8 —Ixvi., 16; 
Isa. U., 2, 3 — xxi, rl, 12—-xeun 17—ly., 
1; Hos. vi., 1-3; Matt. v., 8—x., 32, 33— 
xi., 28-30—xxii., 3, 4; Luke xiv., 15-17; 
John iii., 11—iv., 41, 42—vii., 37—xi., 27- 
29, 34—Xv., 26, 27—xx., 30, 31; Heb. ii, 
3—Vii., 25; 1 John iii., 2—iv., 14,15; Rev. 
vi., I, 2—xix., Q—xxii., 17. 

Daily Readings: (1) John i., 35-51 ; (2) 
Matt. xvi., 13-173; (3) John v., 30-47; (4) 
Isa. xlv., 18-25; (5) John vi., 35-51; (6) 
Luke vii., 18-23 ; (7) John iv., 27-38; Acts 
iv.; 13. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


of Boston and New York, publish many books 
of great interest to teachers, and among these 
none are better known than the 


Riverside Literature Series. 


This series is the result of the publishers’ pur- 
pose to issue in a cheap yet tasteful form for 
school use the most interesting and instructive 
complete masterpieces of such writers as LONG- 
FELLOW, WHITTIER, HOLMES, LOWELL, HAw- 
THORNE, EMERSON, MACAULAY, etc. 

The fifty-nine numbers already issued have 
been extensively used for the study of Language 
and of Literature, for Supplementary Reading, 
and as substitutes for the regular graded 
Readers, and the principal benefit to be de- 
rived from them is the formation of a taste for 
the dest literature which will be carried by the 
pupil when he leaves school and will remain 
with him through life. The books of the 
Riverside Literature Series are published in 
paper covers at 15 cents a number. To any 
one who applies for it, the Publishers will be 
pleased to forward a descriptive circular giving 
the Table of Contents of all the numbers of 
the Series already issued. 

Another Series of great value is 


Modern Classics 
which contains selections from the writings of 
the most famous authors of America, England, 
and the Continent. This Series, of which there 
are thirty-four volumes, is sold extensively as a 
School Library at $11.56, or at the rate of 40 
cents for a single volume. 

Among other books published by this firm 
may be mentioned Colburn’s First Lessons 
in Arithmetic, H. W. Wheeler’s Second 
Lessons, these two books forming a complete 
course in Arithmetic based on the Inductive 
Method of Instruction; Rolfe’s Students’ 
Series of Standard English Poetry; John 
Fiske’s Civil Government in the United 
States ; Richardson’s Primer of American 
Literature, etc. 

The same firm are also the publishers of 


The Atlantic Monthly 
Edited by Horace E. ScuppER. Every issue 
contains many articles of great interest to 
teachers—not merely articles on Educational 
subjects, but Literary, Political, Social, and 
Historical. $4 a year. 


JOHN FISKE’S BOOKS 


The American Revolution 
With Plans of Battles, and a new Steel Portrait of 
Washington. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
Just Published. 

Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy 
Based on the Doctrine of Evolution. 
tion. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 

Myths and Myth-Makers 


Old Tales and Superstitions interpreted by Compara- 
tive Mythology. Fourteenth Edition. 12mo, gilt top, 
2.00. 


Darwinism, and Other Essays 
Fifth Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 
Excursions of an Evolutionist 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 
The Unseen World and Other Essays 
Tenth Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 
The Destiny of Man, Viewed in the Light 
of his Origin 
Sixteenth Edition. 12mo0, gilt top, $1.00. 
The Idea of God as Affected by Modern 
Knowledge 


Ninth Thousand. 


Eleventh Edi- 


16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
The Critical Period in American History. 
1783-1789 
With acolored map. Seventh Edition. 
gilt top, $2.00. 
The War of Independence 
In Riverside Library for Young People. 
Fifth Edition. 75 cents. 
The Beginnings of New England 
Fourth Edition. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
Civil Government in the United States, 
with some Reference to its Origin 
Eleventh Thousand. $1.00. 


Crown 8vo, 


Maps. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 





NEW BOOKS 


Boston Authors 


MARGARET SIDNEY 


tot , beautifully illustrated. An Adirondack Cabin 
loth, 2.25; boards,1.75. An Inimitable Out- 
ing 8S 
“Full of the free out-o’-door life of the forest and lake 
and mountain.’’— Boston Journal. 
“The information it gives concerning that famous re- 
gion is invaluable.”—New Bedford Journal. 


REV. 


12M0, 1.25. 


F. E. CLARK, D.D. 


Ways and Means 
A Christian Endeavor Book 
The marvelous growth of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment, of which Dr. Clark is the head, 1s made manifest in 


this exhaustive account of the Society, its purpose, meth- 
ods, and results. 


“Tt is filled with helpful hints that are simply invalu- 
able.”—N. YV. Observer. 


REV. ALEXANDER McKENZIE, D.D. 


Christ Himself 
A Spiritual Guide 

Dr. McKenzie has succeeded in making the personality 
of Christ, both human and divine, wonderfully real and 
near to us in these papers, which have a fine spiritual in- 
sight, and which invest the Gospels with new beauty. 


REV. A. B. MUZZEY 


Prime Movers of the Revolution ; 
known to the Author 
History and Biography 


12M, 1.00. 


4to, illus., 
2.00. 


Personal reminiscences of men of the Revolution and 
their families by an eye-witness who has had opportunities 
for obtaining special information. 

**One of the most intensely interesting books it has been 
our privilege to peruse for years.” —Cambridge Tribune. 


HERBERT D. WARD 


The New Senior at 
Andover 
A Realistic Story of School Life 
‘** A story so faithful in its portraitures of truth that all 
who have known the scenes seem to live them over again, 
and so full of romantic charm as to delight the lovers of 
fiction.”’—Boston Budget. 


ANNIE H. RYDER 


12M0, I.00. 


12m0o, illus., 
1.25. 


Go Right On, Girls 
‘Bright Chats with Girls 

Twelve bright, cheery, much-needed talks to girls about 
the development of their bodies, minds, and characters. 

“Your new book is very remarkable; sweet, fresh, 
bright, true, and strong all the way through. Its spirit is 
so sympathetic that it will be beneficial to all who read it.’’ 
Mrs. Mary A. LIveRMORE.' 


MARTHA S. HUSSEY 


2mo, 75 cts. Helps in Teaching Reading 
An Invaluable Hand-book 
**Miss Hussey’s little book will give inspiration and 
practical assistance to teachers of every grade. In our 
own work we have found it invaluable.’”—K. H. Suute 
and C. Murray, Boston Normal School. 


SALLIE JOY WHITE 


Business Openings for Girls 
A Practical Business Guide 


No young woman preparing for a business career should 
omit the reading of this sensible book by a practical busi- 
ness woman. It treats of saleswomen and cash-girls, news- 
paper workers. stenographers and typewriters, artistic and 
hygienic dressmaking, piano and organ tuning, guides and 
shoppers, etc., in a way that inspires as well as informs. 


WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 


gto, illus., 2.25. The Lion City of Africa 
A Story of Travel and Adventure 
The record of thrilling adventures and hair-breadth es- 
capes, of intrepid bravery and careful research, will ab- 
sorb the reader, and give him a taste for deeper reading 
about that marvelous ** Dark Continent.”’ 


‘* Dramatic, inspiriting, and absorbing.”’”— 
Advocate 


12mo, 75 cts. 


W. Christian 


*,* At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. Lothrop Co., Pubs., Boston 





Religious Reading 
Jor the Summer 


You do not want to give all your sum- 
mer leisure to Novels. Take a few 
of the best Devotional Books. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE 
Sermons by LyMAN Assortt, D.D. 
gilt top, $1.50. 


““His words thrill with the currents of hope born of a 
survey of the past and making contact with the unseen 
future. . Strong, helpful, and suggestive.”’— The Critic, 
New York. 


SPIRIT AND LIFE 


Thoughts for To-Day. By Amory H. Brap- 
FORD, D.D. Vellum cloth, $1. 
“Those who have heard Dr. Bradford preach need not 
be told of the intellect and spiritual vigor which these ser- 
mons show... . Will give light and fife to the minds and 


irits of those who read it.”—7Vhe Christian Inquirer 
( aptist), N. Y. 


BEYOND THE BOURN 


Reports of a Traveler Returned from “ The Un- 

discovered Country.” By Amos K. Fiske. 16mo, 

vellum cloth, gilt top, $1. (Three Days in the 
Other World.) 

** Not only a book of unusual interest, but also one that 

induces sympathy and develops half-formed ideas by its keen 


insight into the deeper things of life.”—Portland Tran- 
script. 


MIDNIGHT TALKS 
AT THE CLUB 


Reported by Amos K. Fiske. 16mo, vellum 
cloth, gilttop, $1. (On Religion, Scripture, Poli- 
tics, Sociology, etc.) 


“Full of suggestion to the thoughtful. There is 
much humor in these talks, and we can cordially commend 
the book to any one who is interested in subjects of living 
interest.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 
A Study of his Personality, Career, and Influ- 
ence in Public Affairs. By JoHN R. HOWARD. 
8vo, Three Portraits. Vellum cloth, 75 cents. 


at mg ation, in a single volume, of the introduction 
to Mr. Beecher’s ‘Patriotic Addresses in America and 
England from 1850 to 188s.’ Has a distinct and 
unique value, and may be catnninlled heartily.”’—Chris- 
tian Union. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 
A Memorial Service held in Plymouth Church, 
Sunday, March 8, 1891, by Plymouth Sunday- 
School. Including an Address by THomAs G. 
SHEARMAN, Superintendent. Paper, 25 cents. 


Mr, Shearman’s address is a decided addition to 
Beecher memoradilia, full of interest both old and new. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
SERMONS 


Discourses delivered in 1873-1875 by HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. Ellinwood’s Reports. 4 Vols., 
garnet cloth, $1.50 per vol. 


COMFORTING THOUGHTS 


For those in Bereavement, Illness, and Adversity. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. Compiled by 
IRENE OviINGTON. Cloth limp, 75 cts.; cloth 
gilt, $1. 


PRAYERS FROM 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


From public devotional ministrations of HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. Reported and compiled un- 
der direction of REV. JOHN MARSH, in 1867. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


VALUABLE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SONGS 


By Drs. Lowry and Doang. 


Bright Array. $30 per 100 Copies. 

: By Ira D.S $35 
Winnowed Songs. oy'Rs Cope se 8 
Select Songs. re hy Fg PELOUBET. $4o‘per 

By Rev. Dr. Stry t is- 
Choral Song. pa y $40. per ney 0 he 
Sample copies:mailed on ‘receipt {of ‘price, returnable if 
not adopted. duels 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY 


81 RANDOLPH STREET, | 76E. NINTH SESRET, 
CHICAGO, 


12mo, cloth, 
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“AFTER ALL, THERE IS NOTHING LIKE A BOOK” 


A FEW RECENT BOOKS FOR THE SUMMER 


URSULA 
THE LILY OF THE VALLEY 


by ZAC. ransilate ATHARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY. 2 vols., 12mo, half russia. $1.50 each. 
By HONORE DE Batzac. Translated by K P W Is., half 5 1 


A QUESTION OF LOVE 


A Story of Swiss Life. Translated from the French of T. Compe by ANNIE R. RAMSEY. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A BOOK O’ NINE TALES 


With Interludes. By ARLo BATEs, author of “ Albrecht,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A VIOLIN OBLIGATO 


And other Stories. By MARGARET CROsBy. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS 


A new Novel. By GEORGE MEREDITH. I vol., 16mo, cloth, popular edition, $1.50. 12mo, English cloth, $2.00. 











THE BAGPIPERS THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS 
By GEorGE SAND. Translated by K. P. WoRMELEY. 12mo, half | A Tale of the House of the Wolfings and all the Kindreds of the 
russia. Price, $1.50. Mark, written in Prose and in Verse by WILLIAM MorkRIs. 
ALBRECHT 12mo, Oxford style. Price, $2.00. 
A Story by ARLO BATEs, author of “A Lad’s Love,” etc. 16mo, MISS BROOKS 
cloth. Price, $1.00. A Story of Boston. By ELizA ORNE WHITE, author of “A 
ONE SUMMER’S LESSONS IN PRACTICAL Browning Courtship.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00. , 
PERSPECTIVE IDYLLS OF THE FIELD 
Told in the Form of a Story for Young People. By CHRISTINE BY LEAFY WAYS 
CHAPLIN Brush, author of “The Colonel’s Opera Cloak.” Illus- | Brief Studies from the Book of Nature. By F. A. Knicutr. With 
trated. 16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. illustrations by E. T. Compton. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50 each, 


POWER THROUGH REPOSE 
By ANNIE Payson CALL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
DREAMS 


By OLIVE SCHREINER, author of “The Story of an African Farm.” 16mo, cloth, author’s edition, with portrait, $1.00. 


Males, rooaee pug enseemfr ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston 








TORREY, BRIGHT & CAPEN 


Importers and Dealers in 


FINE CARPETS AND ORIENTAL ‘RUGS 
348 and 350 Washington Street 


BOSTON 





so \ SPY a AEN ()F INEINITE VARIETY AND SURPASSING 
TENANTS aw OLD FARM | py, Hatfield's Church Hymn Book | peut 


The Gems of Literature. 
A fund for Quotation. 


By Dr. Henry C. McCook WITH TUNES 


The very best for use in worship where all the congrega- 








Standard Reference to 600 Authors. 
Illustrated, $1.50. : stil tion unite in singing. Perpetual entertainment and instruction. 
or sale by the 

P : TANIYO ry 4 ry 
of fis most delightful Story | AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY BRYANT’S LIBRARY OF POETRY 
sions through meadow, wood- 808 Broapway, New York. pore aap, Sgq,rolumes com — mee ene, embrac- 

x the orld’s oices' ” ed, ve 4 
ag sone pw my mee pees J i and arranged in 20 Departments, with full Indexes, 
ith charming style and sci The Correct Writing Papers for by William Cullen Bryant. 

— hinds cr phages ag ee foreign, and every day corre- This lasting monument to the ripe judgment and 
of a inds o a spondence are fo tad take ape i Sp gets ae 
moths, butterflies, ants mick BOSTON LINEN cultivated taste of the gifted editor has a welcome 


BOSTON BOND place in every home. 


cuter BUNKER BL. | TMPERIAL EDITION, with Portrait 
price. If F pacgs dealer does nut keep Galle 
them, send us your address, and we 


ets, etc. Profusely Illustrated after Nature by the 
AvuTHOR, and for comic characterizations by DAN 
BEARD. A delightful outdoor companion for the 
young of scientific tastes. A/l/ Booksellers, or mailed 
ry the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


an is delivered Govt to qetocsiines, for which 
will forward yon our complete Py 2m Prme Pon me 4 sisi eeaatamaneon 
—_ es free. 


(0 OEE, ABE. CO... | FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Appletons’ 
Canadian Guide-Book 


The Tourist’s and Sportsman’s Guide to East- 
ern Canada and Newfoundland, including 
Full Descriptions of Routes, Points of In- 
terest, Summer Resorts, Fishing Places, 
etc. With Maps, many Illustrations, and 
an Appendix giving Fishing and Game 
Laws and Official Lists of Trout and 
Salmon Rivers and their Lessees. By 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25. 


Appletons’ General Guide to 
the United States and 
Canada 


With numerous Maps and Illustrations. New 
edition, revised to date. 12mo. Flexible 
morocco, with tuck, $2.50. 


Part I separately, New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
STATES AND CANADA, cloth, $1.25. Part II, SourHERN 
AND WESTERN STATES, cloth, $1.25. 


Appleton’s Hand-Book of 
American Summer 
Resorts 


With Maps, Illustrations, and Table of Rail- 
road Fares, etc. New edition, revised to 
date. Large 12mo. Paper, 50 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3, & 5 Bond STREET, NEW YORK 





THE NEW MAGAZINE, only 16 months old, with an 
international circulation of Over 200,000 Copies, pro- 
nounced by all 


Ty 
THE Busy MAN'S MAGAZINE,” 

giving to its readers information concerning the leading 
events of the A 3 reviewing in condensed form the prog- 
ress of the world in politics, social reforms, science, and 
the arts; enabling the busiest and the 

the best thoughts of the best writers in contemporary 
periodicals of all nations; containing the test amount 
of reading matter at the lowest price—TWO DOLLARS 
o zea WENTY CENTS a copy. 

tes to clubs sent on application. 





HOW IT IS ENDORSED. 


Christian at Work.—It is just what every bu: 
man, who would at the same time be an intel- 


— man, needs. 
The Journal of Education, Boston.—It is a peri- 
odical that belongs in the home of every pro- 
Net York Carislian Inausrer.—It te the 
lew Yor! ristian irer.— 
best periodical eo , who 


ver Times.—It is the most notable contribu- 
tion to the periodical literature of America 
that has recently been made. It is 
A MAGAZINE WITH AN IDEA. 
John Brisben Walker, publisher C polit 
Magazine.—THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS I find 
most valuable for my own purpose. It must 


be of like value to all busy men. 
iss mees Willard.—This Ine has the 
brightest outlook window in Christendom for 


busy people who want to see what is 
in the great world. — 














SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR ONE DOLL, R.—As it is the usual custom in 


this country to su ‘or magazines about the first of 
the year, Tue Review or Reviews will be sent SEVEN 
\ THS for ONE DOLLAR to cover the intervening 
time. If a SampLe Copy is desired, and cannot be ob- 
tained of the newsdealer, send Ten Cents to 
. 4 ie Review of Reviews 

Montiga this popes. 13 Astor Place, New York. 
esirable Agents wanted in every community. 








H. L. HASTINGS’ LIBERAL OFFERS, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Grow: 


ie Boy Sine: Skeptical? 


Put into his hand tht GRAND BOOK, 


‘a Square Talk to Young Men, on 
the Inspiration of the Bile - A H. L. ee fed 
Q) “Let me warmly recommend i 
Save the Boy ! mothers having sons and daugh- 
ters, skeptical, as I once was."—Frances E. Willard. 
“Very remarkable; would like everyone to read 1t."— . 
Moody. “One of the most valuable eseays in modern times. 
-—Lord Shaftesbury. “Grand book.”~ Joseph Cook. 
Third million! Cloth, illustrated, 50 cents, post-paid. 
Or, I will freely give “SQUARE TALK” to any person 
who sends me $12.00 for one year’s new subscription to 
“THe CHRISTIAN” ” Gg and refers to this paper £8 or, 
who buys, or sells $7.00 worth of any numbers of the 
ANTI-INFIDEL Liprary”’ named below. 


WHAT IS “THE CHRISTIAN?” 


It is “‘about the best paper in the country.” 
—D. L. MOODY. 

* Best paper that comes to me.””—SPURGEON. 

It is ** that oxcemont popes that we all like.” 
—THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 

It is a large, illustrated, 16-page, family, monthly 
paper, filled with true stories, music, poetry, religion 
and common sense. It contains H. L. HASTINGS’ 
** NoTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS." It is 
free from sectarianism, politics, pills and patent med- 
icines. The young read it eagerly as well as the 
old. Jt isa safe paper to have about the house. 

It is “worth,” as HON. NEAL DOW says, “far 
more than its price,” which 18, only $1.00 a year: but, 
if you will subscribe now, and send 165 cts. extra 
jor ostage, I will freely give you the bea wifes 

ook shown below,“ SEVEN YEARS IN CEY- 
LON,” Regular price, 765 cts. Or, given onthe same 
terms to any one buying Orselling, at full rates, $1.00 
worth of the * ANTI-INFIDEL LIBRARY,” or, for 50 cts. 
worth and aG-mo. subscription to THE CHRISTIAN. 











ANTI-INFIDEL LIBRARY. 


“We do most heartily recommend Mr. H. L. 
Hastings’ Anti-Infidel publications to the confidence 
and support of all Christians and oe . ~ 
Daniel Dorchester, Joseph Cook, A. J. Gordon, 
A. T. Pierson, Ira D. Sankey, Lord Kinnaird, 
Lord Radstock, Canon Wilberforce, E. White. 

FIVE CENT SERIES. 


of the 
In- 


and 


LARGER SERIES. 

Egypt in History and Prophecy, 15 cts.; Infidel 
Testimony to the Bible, 10 cts.: The Bible Tri- 
umphant, 25 cts.; Corruptions of the New Test- 
ament, 15 cts.; Scientific Star Buildin; : 
Geological Evolution, 15 cts.; The Ori; 
10 cts.; Darwinism, 15 cts.; Atheism ¢ 
metic, 15 cts.; The Wonderful Law, 20 cts 
Separated Nation, 20 cts.; Errors of ] 
(Cloth), 75 cts.; The Testimony of History, 35 cts. 





Send 25 cts. for samples. Cheap editions of all the 
above 5-cent numbers in paper covers, may be had for distri- 
bution, at 30 cts. per dozen; $2.00 per 100; pad 1000. 
Assorted of desired. Sent, post-paid, in the U.S. Canada. 


E.L. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
By having your Washing done at the 


PARK AVENUE LAUNDRY 


OF THE 


Charity Organization Society 


589 Park Ave., near 64th St., 
you will enable the Society to employ many poor 
and skillful women. 


OUT-OF-TOWN WORK 
BARLOW’S 





IS SOLICITED 


Its meritsas a WASH 
BLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by 
th ds_of house- 
rs. Your Grocer 


INDIGO 
BLUE oug! t to have it on 
sale. Ask him for it. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 
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Gorham M’fg Co. 


Ecclesiastical Art Metal Workers 








Broadway and r1oth Street, N. Y. 


Brass and 
Bronze 
Memorial 
Tablets 























Photographs, Designs and Esti 
mates on application. 


de) 


Cw, 


Communion Sets 





Pulpits, Eagle Lecterns 











DR. RICE’S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS 


4 vols. (Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John) 
JOHN JUST ISSUED 


The ONLY works giving the texts of the 
Common (1611) and Revised Versions; 
(1881), with Critical, Exegetical, 
and Applicative Notes 


PEOPLE’S COMMENTARY ON JOHN 
(Fourth vol. People’s Commentary Series.) 
By Edwin W. Rice, D.D. 

This is, 1, the latest; 2, notices all modern criti- 
cism; 3, cites ablest scholars for fifteen centuries; 4, 
has maps and engravings from best sources; 5, 1s 
commended by best Biblical scholars; 6, gives best 
help on International S.S. Lessons, July- ec., 1891. 


12mo, cloth. Illustrated with Maps and Origi- 
nal Engravings. Pp. viii. and 335. 


Price,:by mail, 1.25 


People’s Commentary on Matthew 


Cloth, 12mo, 316 pp., four Colored Maps, numerous 
Engravings, Harmony, Analysis, Index, etc. 
Second edition. $1.25. 


PICTORIAL COMMENTARY on MARK 


Third Edition. Revised. 12mo, cloth. Fully illus- 
trated. 219 pages. 60 cents. 


PEOPLE’S COMMENTARY ON LUKE 


Cloth, 12mo. 331 pp. $1.25. 
OG Send for descriptive Circulars. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
10 Bibl® House, New York 


OLD GOLD 


If the readers of ‘* The Christian Union” will 
their old gold, old silver, old jewelry, and send it 














et out 
y mail 
or express to us, we will send them by return mail a certi- 
fied check for full value thereof. 
The paving aad selling of duplicate wedding presents a 
specialty. Send for pricelist. 
JOHNSTON & SON, 150 Bowery, New York. 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 


Valuable information sent to all wearers of Buf? 


Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. E. NN 
331 Lexington Av., cor. 39th St., New York. 
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Personal Items 


—lIn a letter of Thackeray’s, sold in 
London the other day, is this character- 
istic bit concerning Bulwer: “I have no 
sort of personal dislike (not that it matters 
much whether I have or not) to Sir E. L. 
B. L.; on the contrary, the only time I 
met him, at the immortal Ainsworth’s 
years ago, I thought him very pleasant; 
and I know from his conduct to my dear 
little Blanchard that he can be a most 
generous and delicate-minded friend. But 
there are sentiments in his writings which 
always anger me, big words which make 
me furious, and I can’t help rebelling. 
My antipathy don’t go any further than 
this, and it is accompanied by a great deal 
of admiration.”—Public Opinion. 

—In its explanation of the Sunday- 
school Bible lesson on the book of Jonah, 
“ The Baptist Teacher ” took the following 
extraordinary position: “ If it had pleased 
God so to order, it would have been en- 
tirely possible even for an oyster to swal- 
low Jonah—quite as easy as for Jonah to 
have swallowed an oyster.” Upon which 
the “ Congregationalist ” thus comments : 
“If it had pleased God so to order, it 
would have been entirely possible for him 
to have made an oyster a Sunday-school 
teacher; and it would hardly have been 
more remarkable than that one who could 
write such nonsense as the comment quoted 
should be chosen for that place. But the 
oyster, if allowed to follow his natural 
instincts, would have kept his mouth 
closed.” 

—M. Eiffel, who built the lofty tower 
at Paris, and is said to have projected still 
more daring plans for mid-air structures, 
comes naturally by his soaring ambitions. 
He lives high up on the Jungfrau, in the 
Swiss Alps, and has just obtained leave of 
the Government to have a railroad built 
up the mountain to his eyrie. 

—It seems very natural, says “ Harper’s 
Weekly,” that Professor Wiggins, the storm 
prophet, should enter the field of romance, 
for his direful predictions never came true. 
He is to publish a book entitled “ Jack 
Shuehard ; or, Life on Jupiter.” 

—Albert Bierstadt, the artist, is going to 
Europe to make studies for the picture of 
the “ Landing of Columbus,” on which he 
has been engaged for some time, and 
intends to exhibit at the World’s Fair. 


As a Drink in Fevers 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. Cuas. H. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: “I 
have used it as an accessory in cases of melancholia 
and nervous debility, and as a pleasant and coolin 
— in fevers, an "have been very much plea 
with it. 











MUSICAL CURRICULUM. struction. fosued 


By GEO. F. ROOT. both in America 
and ae oo aban opal Price of either Fingering 
$2.75 by mar’, ges r ne ff ; 
emale 

ROOT’S NEW ¢ COURSE. vor. “Te ee 
By F. W. ROOT. most an and 
ractical book for- Private or Class Vocal in- 
ntrucd a Paper, $1.50; Limp Cloth, 00 by mail 


REED ORGAN STUDIES, 4, complete, thor- 


By W. F. SUDDs. hensive set of stud- 
pod oy this | riter. In eight Books. Price, 


i 
MUSICAL L VISITORsco* cie2th' Organiste. 
Contains Anthems, Voluntaries and Interesting 
Reading Matter. Single copies l5ets . $1.50 per year. 
Special terms to clubs of five is cath eat 
ARENA OF SONG. gd aa 
ieee” post & rages on | Conventions Full of good 

ce, 

HOW TO PLAY CHORDS. oc 372.2 

for learning to play chords. Price, 50cts. postpaid. 

—PUBLISHED BY— 
THE ‘aeeed CHURCH Co., 

74 W. 4th 8 18 E. 16th 8t., 

CINCINNATI. 0. NEW YORE 











A. Stowell & Co. 


FEWELRY, SILVERWARE 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


24 Winter Street, Boston 


EUROPEAN NOVELTIES 


FOR 


SUMMER WEAR 


UR foreign purchases are now arriving by every 
steamer, and exhibit numberless attractions. 


A NEW DRESS FOR NOTHING 


We will give you 
12 YARDS OF EXCELLENT SEASONABLE DRESS MATERIAL 
and any one of our celebrated McCall’s Bazar Glove-Fitting Patterns that you may choose, to make it up wi with, if if Fou 


will send us $2.00 for one year’s subscription tothe BAZAR JOURNAL anp MOTHER’S ASSIS’ 
DRESS GOODs supplied is the new fabric known as 


KYBER CLOTH 


We have secured an immense quantity of this popular material, in beautiful effects, for the sole purpose of giving it 
away as premiums to our subscribers. It is no shoddy stuff, but good dress material, suitable for any lady, and will not 
fail to give satisfaction to every one. All who have received these dresses are delighted. 

HOW CAN WE AFFORD THIS? 

We havea ae aged pg ool :—In the first place, we want subscribers to our Journal. We must tempt ladies to sub- 

scribe AT ONCE, and we have determined to make the temptation irresistible. What more tempting to a lady than 


A NEW DRESS FOR NOTHING? 


Subscribe for yourself and get the dress. You wili like it so well you will get some friend to subscribe in order to 
secure another. You will require no inducement to subscribe next year. In the second place, we want you to use our 
patterns. By giving you the pattern you like best 


FOR NOTHING 
’ 
we get you to test it. That yi be sufficient. After ona! ried you ay Lalas use the 
McCALL’S BAZ +L VE-F + PATTERNS 
Thus, to secure you as a pdb. A subscriber to our goth ho "au at the same time, gain your regular patronage 
for our celebrated patterns, we feel we can give you 


A NICE NEW DRESS FOR NOTHING 
SECURE IT AT ONCE by sending $2.00 for the Bazar Journal and Mother’s Assistant. 
The Dress, The Pattern, and The Journal are each sent to your address FREE of all charge 
to you. JAS. MeCALL & co., (Man’f’rs McCall’s Bazar Patterns), 47 E. 14th St., New York. 








2 READY JULYUSt. 
al:- Mfijes's Indian Comabegne, Illustrated. 
Plains. with tle Dontfer Party, Illustrated. 
? Bull Fights, by Joseph Penricll, Illastrated. 


ounce Lincol coln an unp lished &ddress, 
ar Landscape, Photoars hed by the Lick Ob- 


atory.; Paris= 1 Modern City — 
WW. pert? Shaw. An A ae aa rs from Japan, 
Stay Jobn Ca Farge. YA | ay at Laguerre’s, 1 
By. Workinsof j ith. Coamgiuts a 

K : by well-known writers ers, / 

Noo Péems, Departments, BE Sy 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT THE LICK OBSERVATORY. 
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The Ogontz School 





A CHARMING location, healthful surroundings, simplicity of 
methods, strong and helpful training, both intellectual and moral 
—these are perhaps the most striking characteristics of the 
Ogontz School. 

This admirable institution for young ladies is located near 
Philadelphia in one of the most attractive regions of Pennsylva- 
nia. It was formerly the private estate of a wealthy man, and 
all the appointments show large expenditure and excellent taste. 

In 1850 the present Principal Emerita left Troy Seminary, 
where she had been teaching five years, to found, with an asso- 
ciate, this school. She had the advice and encouragement of Mrs. 
Emma Willard, and the Ogontz School may therefore be con- 
sidered a direct descendant of the famous Troy Seminary. The 
senior Principal has been connected with the School for twenty- 
seven years, and the junior Principal for nine years. Professional 
skill and experience in the instructors, as well as in those who 
control the management of the School, is a prominent characteris- 
tic. It is evident that a record of more than forty years, with 








constantly increasing patronage of the best class of people, is a 
pledge that the future shall be not less helpful than the past. The 
main building is located on an eminence, and has large rooms with 
ample ventilation, open fireplaces, pure spring water, and the 
most careful drainage. Scrupulous attention is paid to the physi- 
cal culture of students. Regular hours are insisted upon, ample 
time is given to sleep, and the table is generously supplied with 
healthful food. 

The system of physical culture is that of Dr. Dudley Sargent, 
of Harvard University, whose Anthropometric Charts are used 
as an indication of the development of pupils. 

The Ogontz School is first of alla home. Display in dress is 
always discouraged, and during school hours all wear a tasteful 
and attractive dress of prescribed form and material. Careful 
attention is paid to religious instruction. The School is divided 
into classes for regular Bible study. Illustrated Bible lectures 
are frequently given, and religious services are conducted each 
week during the winter in. the drawing-room by clergymen of 
different denominations. There is a constant effort to awaken 
and direct the sympathy of students toward women and girls 
who are living under less favored conditions. 


A very prominent place is given to art in its various develop- 
ments. A large and beautiful studio, well equipped with fine 
casts from the antique, is provided. The history of art in the 
three forms of painting, sculpture, and architecture is pursued 
as fully as time will permit. 

The Department of Music comprises about four-fifths of the 
School, and is thoroughly organized, with eminent instructors. 

The course in English Literature extends over two years, and 
includes a wide range of work. The cultivation of a fine liter- 
ary sense is the object aimed at, and the work is constantly aided 
by readings from well-known elocutionists and lectures by dis- 
tinguished scholars. 

The work of the School is not so much preparatory as com- 
pletive. The highest standard of individual excellence is placed 
before each pupil. The teachers do not believe in treating 
young ladies in the mass; the characteristics of each are studied 
with the purpose of developing most fully the special aptitudes 
that are possessed. 





The School received two awards at the Paris Exposition of 
1889; a diploma, a medal for the best school paper and the 
best exhibit of school work, essays, etc. 

‘“ The last two ladies of the White House have been directly 
interested in the Ogontz School. Mrs. Cleveland was a former 
pupil of one of the Principals in Buffalo, and Mrs. Harrison’s 
daughter, Mrs. McKee, is a graduate of this School. Pleasant 
visits from Mrs. Harrison and Mrs. Cleveland have been received, 
and are counted as red-letter days in the history of the School. 

Circulars containing full information, and a list of eminent 
gentlemen who are referred to by permission—including his 
Excellency Benjamin Harrison, President of the United States; 
the Hon. Grover Cleveland, ex-President of the United States; 
the Hon. John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General of the United 
States, and many others—will be sent on application. 

Each applicant for admission to the School is carefully con- 
sidered, and only such are accepted as will prove to be in har- 
mony with the general purpose and plan of the School. 





FRANCES E. BENNETT, } p..: 1. 
SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, © § Principals. 
Miss H. A. DILLAYE, Principal Emerita. 
OGoNnTz SCHOOL PosT-OFFICE, Pa., 1 July, 1891. 
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Between Us 


HE last message which 
the late President of 
The Christian Union 
Company, Mr. Lawson 
Valentine, sent from 
his room at Houghton 
Farm to the Publisher’s 
Desk was in cordial approval of the 

change of form and improvement in typog- 
raphy which are shown in the issue of to- 

day. It had always been his wish that 
this paper, whose editorial spirit and pur- 
pose seemed to him to fulfill the highest 
ideal, should also be at least equal in con- 
venience of form and beauty of typography 
to any family paper in the world. The 
achievement of that purpose was one of 
the things set before the present publisher 
when he began his active work on The 

Christian Union fifteen months ago. The 

result is before you in this issue. 





A smaller page, clearer and more read- 
able type, a permanent cover without 
advertising matter, a large increase in the 
number of pages, ampler and more artistic 
illustration, greater attention throughout 
to beautiful typography—these are the 
characteristics of the new Christian Union 
as compared with the old. It may seem a 
trifle strange to its long-time friends for a 
f fortnight or so, but it is the same paper 
still, with increased efficiency in all direc- 
tions for carrying on its great work. 





y 

r The units of decoration in the new cover 
s of The Christian Union, in the border 
it about its table of contents, and in some of 
> the initials, are the oak leaf and the acorn. 
t Together they signify virility and stability 
5 The Christian Union will endeavor in all 
ss its departments to live up to the symbol 
3 which is thus, not idly or carelessly, 
d adopted, and to make itself felt with 
7 stronger impulse in the progressive life of 
“a the Nation. 


The principal part of the new and 
handsome type on which The Christian 
Union is printed this week comes from 
the famous Dickinson Type Foundery of 
Boston, and it is largely due to the helpful 
good taste of Mr. J. W. Phinney, the 
executive head of that establishment, that 
the result is in all respects so satisfying. 
It has been necessary, in carrying out the 
purposes of the publisher, to use some type 
from three other well-known type foundries : 
the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia; Messrs. Farmer, 
Little & Co., of New York, and Messrs. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, of Chicago. 
The body type, however, was manufactured 
especially for The Christian Union by the 
Dickinson Type Foundery, which establish- 
ment has supplied the type on which The 
Christian Union has been so satisfactorily 
printed for several years. 













We find it pleasant also to acknowledge 





A Family Paper 


The Publisher’s Desk 


Motto: “ Our part ts to conspire with the new works of new days.’—EMERSON. 


the services of Mr. Harold Blake Sherwin, 
the artist to whose fine taste and excellent 
ability is largely due the handsome cover 
design which is now permanently adopted. 
Mr. Sherwin has devoted a good deal of 
study and labor to the production of this 
cover, and we believe our readers will find 
it artistically beautiful as well as appropri- 
ate for its purpose. 


This first issue in the new series of The 
Christian Union may well be called the 
Boston Number, though it is not by any 
means confined to that notable intellectual 
center. The Supplement, which Mr. Gil- 
man has prepared with great care, is a 
most attractive and interesting study of 
*“ Boston as an Educational Center,” and 
the illustrations of this article, furnished by 
Miss Caroline S. King, give a special charm 
to the text. A considerable number of 
well-known and entirely trustworthy schools 
have taken occasion to use this issue for 
their announcements, and we have no doubt 
that our readers will be attracted to these 
special advertisements almost as keenly as 
to the literary and editorial portion of the 


paper. 


It is also the best possible time for new 
subscribers to join the ever-widening circle 
of Christian Union readers. We propose 
two special offers at this time, either of 
which is at the service of any one not now 
a subscriber. The first is the old and famil- 
iar trial offer of a five months’ subscription 
for one dollar. The second is a proposi- 
tion to send the paper for a full year, w7th 
one of the new Handy Binders, on receipt 
of three dollars. It is worth while for any 
reader of The Christian Union to convey 
the information of these offers to his or her 


friends. 
te 


Poem for the Week 
““ 1776 9 
IN their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old Continentals, 
Yielding not, 
When the grenadiers were lungeing, 
And like hail fell the plunging 
Cannon-shot ; 
When the files 
Of the isles, 
From the smoky night encampment, bore 
the banner of the rampant 
Unicorn, 
And grummer, grummer, grummer rolled 
the roll of the drummer, 
Through the morn! 


Then with eyes to the front all, 
And with guns horizontal, 
Stood our sires; 
And the balls whistled deadly, 
And in streams flashing redly 
Blazed the fires; 
As the roar 


On the shore, 
Swept the strong battle-breakers o’er the 
green-sodded acres 
Of the plain; 
And louder, louder, louder, cracked the 
black gunpowder, 
Cracking amain! 


Now like smiths at their forges 
Worked the red St. George’s 
Cannoneers ; 
And the “villainous saltpeter 
Rung a fierce, discordant meter 
Round their ears ; 
As the swift 
Storm-drift, 
With hot sweeping anger, came the horse- 
guards’ clangor 
On our flanks ; 
Then higher, higher, higher, burned the old- 
fashioned fire 
Through the ranks! 


”? 


Then the old-fashioned colonel 
Galloped through the white infernal 
Powder-cloud ; 
And his broad sword was swinging, 
And his brazen throat was ringing 
Trumpet-loud. 
Then the blue 
Bullets flew, 
And the trooper-jackets redden at the touch 
of the leaden 
Rifle-breath ; 
And rounder, rounder, rounder, roared the 
iron six-pounder, 
Hurling death! 
—Guy HuMPHREY MCMASTER. 


> 
Working-Girls’ 
Fund 


We wish some of the brightness that 
our subscribers create by their generosity 
could be photographed, electrotyped, and 
printed at the head of this column. It will 
elude the genius of even Edison to picture 
the emotions of the human soul, so the mir- 
ror that reflects what the worn-out working- 
girl feels for those who seek to give her 
better working powers, by making a vaca 
tion possible, is in each giver’s heart. The 
law of love is the law of life for all who 


Vacation 


live true to God’s purpose for man. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 
Saas 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 
Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS 
(Sixty-sixth year of Academy. Twelfth of Home.) 
‘Thorough pre aration for college or for business. Abso- 


lutely healthful location and genuine home, with the most 
refined surroundings. Gymnasium. References 


given and required. oe 
j. HK. ROOT, Principal. 


Connecticut, New London. 
ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS 








This school, for ten such boys, is open all the year round. 
Delightful summer and winter home. Thorough physical 
and mental training by an experienced physician and 
teacher. Dr. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford, 31 Wethersfield Ave. 
ARTFORD PREPARATORY INSTITUTE 
9th Year. School year opens Sept. 23, 1891. 
Summer session begins June 23. “* ren Weeks.” A good 


home and care assured. Studies elected. For catalogue 
address E. R. THOMSON. 








ConnEcTICcuT, Stamford. 
i BUSINESS COLLEGE. Open all 
the year. Both sexes. Departments of Roskiesp- 
ing, Banking, Penmanship, Shorthand, Typewriting, e- 
legraphy, German, etc. M. A. MERRILL, President. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE 


A Home School for Girls and Young Ladies. _Pri- 
mary, Intermediate, and CollegePreparatory courses. Care- 
ful attention to morals and manners. Healthful location. 
Gymnasium. Terms moderate. 








ConnecticuT, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, . 
Miss RUTZ-REES, Miss LANSING, Principals. 
Christmas term begins October 1, 1891. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Capy and Miss 
SADY, Principals. Prescribed_and Elective Courses of 
Study, or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 





Connecticut, New Haven. 
HE CONNECTICUT TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR NURSES, which has been established in New 
Haven for seventeen years, has_extended its course of 
instruction by uniting with the New York Infirmary for 

omen. 

After the first of next September the pupils of, both 
schools will pass an_allotted time in the medical and sur- 
gical wards of the New Haven Hospital, and four or six 
months in the New York Infirmary. They will receive a 
diploma from the Connecticut Training School at the end 
of two years of study, and will then be prepared to take 
cases in every department of nursing. a 

Further particulars may be obtained by addressing 

Tue SECRETARY 


New Haven Hospital, Connecticut. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
ORCESTER ACADEMY. 

Fifty-Eighth Year. Thorough preparation for 
any college or scientific school. Certificate admits to 
Brown, Colby, Colgate, Cornell, Dartmouth, Williams, 
Amherst, and Worcester Polytechnic Institute. New 
building; admirably equipped with laboratories, libraries, 
lecture rooms, and superb gymnasium. Dormitories, 
single and double rooms. Both buildings heated by steam. 
Ample playgrounds. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principat. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL FOR 


Girls will reeopen October 1, 1891, A limited num- 
ber of boarding scholars will be received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 3 Somerset St. 
ine N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

This Bureau has secured to its 

members, in salaries, under its 

present manager, $1,000,000. 
Circulars and forms free. 
Now is the time to register. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason St. 

HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL, at 20 Mason St., 
Cambridge, Mass., is intended to give thorough cul- 
tivation to girls and young women. The Director is 


Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 40 Berkeley St. 
OUNG WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
The School of Domestic Science and_ Industrial Arts 
reopens October 7, 1891. Address Principal of the 
School for circulars. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boylston St. 
HORTHAND, TYPE-WRITING, BOOK- 
KEEPING, etc. 


at the 
BOSTON COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 
Send for circular. 


Boston, 639 Washington, cor. 





MAsSACHUSETTs, Amherst. 

UMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, SCI- 

CIENCE, ART, LITERATURE, etc. At Amr 
aeret *7 é. seen a. _ method. 7 
Session, t t 10, : 0; ad- 
dress Dror. W. L. MONTAGUE. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 

HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY 


—The Leading School of Expression in America. First 
to teach the System of Delsarte. Send for Catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A. 








ConnecticuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
$500. 17th year. My so-page circulart ells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 
stands first with us. No new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale, ’69.) 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. Terms, 


$500 to $600. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticut, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.—A College 
3 Preparatory and Home School for girls of all ages. 
Superior advantages for French, German, Music, and Art. 
Board and_tuition, $350 a year. The twenty-fifth year 
will begin September 24, 1 Sqr. 
Miss J. S. WILLIAMS, Principal. 


ILurnors, Jacksonville. 
LLINOIS COLLEGE. Founded in 1820 


The oldest college in the State. Address President 
EDWARD A. TANNER, D.D. 














Inprana, Terre Haute. 
OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
- A School of Engineering. Well endowed, well 
equi \ departments of Civil, Mechanical, and Elec- 
trical Engineering, Chemistry, Drawing. Extensive Shops 
and Laboratories.’ Expenses low. _ For catalogue, address 
H. T. EDDY, President. 





Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL 
An English and Classical School for Girls. The old 
est: school for women in the South. Teachers are gradu- 
ates of the best colleges. Fits for Wellesley. Accommo- 
dations first-class in every particular. 


W. T. POYNTER. 





MaAssacuusetts, Wilbraham. 
Yyaeteran ACADEMY. One of the best 


: preparatory and academic schools in New England. 
For both sexes. The sum of $200 will cover ordinary tui- 
tion with board for the year. The year begins Sept. 2. 
Send for Catalogue to G. M. STEELE, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston,110 Tremont St. 
HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Positions filled in every State and Territory in the 
United States, with two exceptions. Agency Manual 


Sent to any address. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ISS HELOISE E. HERSEY WILL BE 
at 25 Chestnut St., Boston, until July 10, to meet 
applicants for admission to her school for girls. No stu- 
dent received without a personal interview. Special ad- 
vantages in Literature and Modern Languages. Circu- 
lars on application. 





MassacuuseEtTTs, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens September 22, 1891. 





MAssacuusEtTtTs, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 


\“__ reopens pegtenaber 24, 1891. Pupils received at 
Smith and Were on our Certificate. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MAsSACHUSETTs, Worcester. 
THE 





IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. Begins 


6th year ey oor 16. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
reparatory Depts. Careful Training, Home Com- 
J. A. SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


ness, 
forts. 





MAssacuuseEtts, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
M's ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME and 
4 Day School for Young Ladies reopens October 1, 
Id5gI. 
Superior opportunities for the study of Language, Lit- 
erature, History, and Philosophy. 





MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field St. 
MERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 
(Formerly Monroe College of Oratory) 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, MD. LL.D., President. 
Largest school of oratory in America. The Best Instruc- 
tion. The Broadest Course. Degrees conferred. 
For illustrated catalogue and information address 
ENRY LAWRENCE SouTHwIck, A.M., Secretary. 





MAssAcHusETTs, Lexington. 
E. HOLT’S NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL 
¢ This school stands for a principle in education, 
and prepares teachers for true educational work in music. 
First term, seven years ago, numbered eleven teachers. 
Term of 1890 numbered 130, with a graduating class 
(three years’ course) of 24. Mr. Holt’s new normal meth- 
ods carry out specific educational principles which are 
acknowledged by all educators to be fundamental and 
must be observed in all true teaching. Term of 1891 
commences Aug. 4, and closes Aug. 26. Address A. M. 
HOLT, Sec., Lexington, Mass., for circulars. 





BOSTON 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


DESIGN. 


The Boston Normal School of Gymnastics was 
established in 1889 by Mrs. sony’ d Hemenway. The 
plan of work adopted is to give thorough instruction 
in the Ling, or Swedish, system of — to men 
and women who desire to make themselves compe- 
tent to direct —— or to conduct physical train- 
ing, with an educational and hygienic aim, on scien- 
tific principles and by safe and effective methods. 

Theoretical and practical instruction will go hand in 
hand throughout the course. Lectures and demonstra- 
tions in the sciences on which gymnastics is based, es- 
pecially in physiology and anatomy, will be given daily 

Lectures on the theory of gymnastics will be given 
with a view to show the scientific foundation of the 
system of Swedish gymnastics. These will also afford 
a means of acquiring an intelligent. me into the 
whole field of gymnastics, and furnish the means of 
judging of any system of gymnastics. 


TEACHERS. 


_Claes J. Enebuske, A.M., Ph.D. (of Sweden), Prin- 
cipal Normal Department, lecturer and demonstrator 
of applied anatomy and physiology, theory and prac- 
tice of Swedish pedagogical and medical gymastics. 

Emma L. Call, M.D., attending physician New 
England Hospital for Women and Children, lecturer, 
and demonstrator of systematic anatomy and physiol- 
ogy, ayaiene, and pathology. i 
mS O. Louis Collin Instructor of Practical Gymnas- 

ics. 
THE BUILDING. 


Paine Memorial Hall, with adjacent lecture and 
class-rooms, offices, and dressing-rooms, has been 
secured for the use of the school. ‘This building is on 
———- St., between Tremont and Berkeley Sts., 
and is accessible by horse-cars and steam-trains from 
all parts of Boston and suburban towns. 


THE LIBRARY. 


A library of about one thousand volumes, and sev- 
eral hundred photographs, relating to the subjects of 
physical training and pedagogy, is open to students. 

COURSES. 

Systematic Anatomy and Physiology.—The lectures 
upon these subjects are intended to give a general 
exposition of these sciences. 

Applied Anatomy and Physiology.—The purpose of 
these lectures is to review menage J and pymcingy 
from the standpoint of the science o oa. 1 
the structures of the human body and their functions 
will be investigated with reference to the mechanism 
of movements and to the effects which movements pro- 
duce upon them. These lectures will be illustrated. 

Hygiene.—In connection with the lectures in physi- 
ology there will be instruction in the essential condi- 
tions and means for the preservation of the health of 
the various organs of the 3 

Theory of Gymnastics.—The various purposes of 
gymnastics and the different methods of meeting these 
ep omy will be defined. A detailed explanation will 

given of the reason for the “ selection of gymnastic 
exercises,” the “gymnastic progression,” and the 
‘*gymnastic day’s order,’’ as these terms are under- 
stood from the staindpoint of Ling’s system. 

Pedagogical Gymnastics.—Practical instruction will 
be so arranged as to demonstrate the practicability of 
introducing pedagogical gymnastics into classes in 
the public schools under present conditions, without 
apparatus. Instruction will also be given in the ar- 
rangement of gymnasia for different ages of both sexes. 

sychology and Pedagogy.— nthropometry.— 
Emergencies.— History and Bibliography of Phys- 
ical Training.— 

Special lecturers, H. P. Bowditch, M.D., Dean of 
Harvard Medical School; W. M. Conant, M.D., E. 
M. Hartwell, M.D., Director Physical Training, Bos- 
ton Public Schools. 

NORMAL COURSE. 
70 lectures and recitations in Systematic Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Hygiene. 100 lectures and recitations in Ap- 
plied Anatomy and Physiology, and Theory of Gymnastics. 
— lectures upon Anthropometry. — lectures upon Emer- 
encies. 170 hours’ demonstration and drill in_Swedis 
»edagogical Gymnastics. 170 hours’ review in Pedagos 
ical Cpmnentics and instruction in teaching gymnastics 
70 hours’ Gymnastic Games._ 170 hours’ practice. Ses 
sion, 9 A.M. to 2 P.M., except Saturday. 
POST-GRADUATE COURSE. 

50 lectures upon Applied Science and Discussion. 50 
lectures upon istology and Pathology. 60 lectures upon 
Psychology and Pedagogy. — lectures upon Anthro- 
pometry. - lectures ny encies. — lectures upon 
the History and Bibliography of Physical Training, 100 
hours’ normal instruction in teaching with model class of 
children. 170 hours’ demonstration and practice of the 
technicalities of the Swedish Medical Gymnastics. 170 
hours’ drill in advanced Pedagogical Gymnastics. 70 hours’ 
Gymnastic Games. Session, 9 A.M. to 1 P.M., except Sat- 
urday. No one will be received as a normal pupil who has 
not a general education equivalent to graduation from a 
high school. No one with organic disease or serious func- 
tional disorder can be admitted. Applicants for admission 
must be indorsed by at least two well-known persons. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The school year begins September 28, and is divided 
into three terms. The first examinations will take 
ae just before Christmas, and the second before 

Saster, the third and final during the first week in June, 
CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS. 


Students whose general average in all theoretical 
and practical work is eighty per cent. and more shall 
be graduated with honor. A general average below 
eig’ | bp cent. and not less than seventy per cent. 
shall be considered satisfactory. p 

Certificates are awarded to normal graduates, dif/o- 
mas to post-graduates. 

TUITION FEES. 
Normal Course, . 4 A 
Post-graduate Course, ; : 100 

Tuition is payable as follows: September 28, $50 ; 
the remainder, January 4, 1892. 

Applications may be addressed to Miss Homans, 
Director of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 
9 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 

Office hours, 9 to 11 A.M. from September 15 to July 1 


$100 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 7-A Beacon St. 
OSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., Principal. 
Author of the “ Synthetic Philosophy of Expression,” 
and Professor Emeritus of Oratory at Tufts College. 

The first to teach the Science and Art of Expression as 
formulated by Delsarte. 
Embraces a full course of Physical and #sthetic Train- 
ing. A full corps of teachers. 
ONE AND TWO YEARS’ COURSES. 
Send for Catalogue. Address 
MOSES TRUE BROWN. 
Massacuusetts, Boston, ro Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF LAW 
Enlarged Quarters. ‘New Library. Largest Faculty. 
Fees moderate. Free ee gt 2 ns October 1. 
Address ETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
| inguaiaiaeaae 








TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
ELVIDERE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Prepares for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, etc. Day 
and boarding ha received. For circulars’ and terms 
address prompél 

rp, J. UNDERHILL, 49 Nesmith St. 


New Hampsuir_, Portsmouth. 
ISS A. C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LADIES, Portsmouth, N. H., reopens 
September 30, i891. J. Whittier says: ‘A better, 
healthier, and plegnanter place for a school could scarcely 
be found in New England. 





New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 

FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Advantages unsurpassed. For illustrated catalogue ad- 
dress Principal A. G. BENEDICT. 





New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Devoted to college preparation. Pupils received at 
anytime. Daily instruction in Delsarte gymnastics. 
MARY B. WHITON.A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 
New York, Chappaqua. 
HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 





Order programme for _18q1-’ on and picture. Among 
thehills, 32 miles from New Yo: 





New York, Fort Edward. 
ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


r 100 young women, Superb modern buildings. 
Twelve teachers. Six graduating courses and preparatory. 
For school rear Sept. 14, $240 pays board, furnished 
room, and all tuition, except music, art, stenography, and 
typewriting. See illustrated catalogue. 





E. KING, D.D. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
OME INSTITUTE, TARRYTOWN- ONn- 
HUDSON, A boarding and day school for young 
ladies and little girls. Will reopen September 1 
Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. 





MAsSACHUSETTS, Boston, Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Boylston St., cor. of Berkeley St. 


LS aaa ELEY SCHOOL 


Both sexes prepared for College, Scientific School, or 
Business. Certificates received at all colleges admitting 
by certificate. 

Eighth year begins Sept. 21. 

Send for Triennial Catalogue. 


TAYLOR, DEMERITTE & HAGAR. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
M's ABBY H. JOHNSON’S 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 





TEACHERS 
Miss ABBY H. JOHNSON, Miss MARY E. BLAIR 





Miss Frances V. Emerson, Philosophy and Latin. 
Miss Frances H. Manny, French and German. 
Mile. Leontine Noury, French. 
Fraulein BERTHA VON SECKENDORFF, German. 
Miss Jennie E. IrEson, Elocution. 
Mrs. Lena T. BAncrort, 
Painting in Oil and Water Colors. 
Mr. ARTHUR Foote, Piano. 





LECTURER 
Miss Lucy Larcom, Literature. 





Miss Johnson gives her pupils the best opportunities for 
a thorough and broad education, and aims to develop girls 


into conscientious, cultured women. 





New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR 


BOYS. Between Philadelphia and. New York. 
Healthful, helpful, homelike. Education with formation 
of character. College Saapeenneny, English, and Business 


Courses, 
HENRY M'WALRADT (Yale), Principal. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE 
School for oe only. College apa bastnees prepa- 


ration a eomeed nove faken throu 
AMBERS AM. Principal, 








New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
VY HALL 
Home and College-preparatory School for Young 


ies. Established 186 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick, 66 Bayard St. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. One hour from New York. 


om aa Native Preach and German teachers. Terms, 
500. 


New York, Syracuse. 
EBLE SCHOOL—Boarding School for Girls. 
Under the supervision of the Rt. Rev. F. D, Hun- 
TiInNGTON, $.T.D. The fwenty-first_ school year begins 
September 16. Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 





New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
EW YORK COLLEGE FOR THE TRAIN- 


ING OF TEACHERS 


For those who are graduates of colleges, normal 
schools, seminaries, high sch tain 4 teachers of experience, 
and any who wish to beco 


PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS 


Information TASTY furnished regarding the courses 
in Pedagogy, Manual Training, Kindergarten; the study 
of Form, Drawin , Color, Natural Science, Vocal Music, 
and Scholarsh ps. 





New York, Cornwall and Peekskill. 
EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
Academic Dept. at Cornwall, N. Y. Prep. Dept. 
and Summer School at — Hall, Peekskill. For cata- 
logue address Co a i WRIGHT, A.M. 





New York, Elmira. 
ISS CHALMERS’ HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL for Girls. Number limited, Full aca- 
demic course, with diploma. Prepares for leading wo- 
men’s colleges. Eleventh year be ins Sept. 16, 1891. 
Address Miss MARY C. GRAY, Assoc. Principal. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
ISS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. For circulars, address 
by letter ang September 1, Miss H. L. BULKLEY, 
Miss E. PD OLUMLEY, Principals. 





New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIES’ 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
The twenty-sixth year will begin September 24. 





New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
| ave CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. Reopens September 23d. 
Circulars sent on Ly on, 
Mrs. LEWIS and Miss KELSEY, A.M., Principals. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 56th year. Pre- 


pares thoroughly for College, the Government Acad- 
emies, and Business. Milita: Organization. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


New York, Elmira. 
CHOOL OF COMMERCE AND SHORT- 


HAND INSTITUTE. Business men su a 
with stenographers, bookkeepers, etc. Tuition end bear 
reasonable. 








New’York City, Washington Square 
— OF PEDAGOGY, UNIVERSITY 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Henry M. 
MacCrackeEn, D.D., LL.D., CHANCELLOR. Instruction 
in all departments of higher pedagogy. Excellent facilities 
for the study of methods and systems. Students can help 
themselves by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 p.m. and 
Saturdays. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Degrees Master of Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 
Term from Oct. to May. 

Circulars and information sent on application. 
JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 





New York, Newburgh. 
IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. The 


mistake in bringing up boys begins at ight, A pam- 
phlet. ($600 a year.) H. SIGLAR. 





New York, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 
Superior facilities for the wr Sciences, Philosophy. 





Languages, Music, Painting, zst ~ and social culture. 
Thirty-seventh year begins t. Address 
CHTAS oT | DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 









New York, Albany, 42 Lancaster St. 
HE ALBANY HOME SCHOOL FOR THE 
ORAL INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF is 
adapted to the training and oral instruction of the deaf. 
Boarding or on aa Special training for very young 
children. Send for circular. 

Miss A. M. BLACK, Principal. 


New York, Garden City. 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST, 


PAUL,” Garden City, L. I._. Boys’ Boarding 
School, Coun Prep paration, Military Discigiine. Address 
‘HEAD MASTER” during July and August, Scar- 





boro’ id. Me. 





New York, Sing Sing. 
HE MOUNT PLEASANT 

MILITARY ACADEMY 
The 56th year opens in September. Every appliance sup- 
plied. Send for circular to 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal. 





New York, Aurora. 
\ ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.—Three 


Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. A refined Christian home. New Building with 
Modern_Improvements. Session begins September 16, 
1891. Send for C atalogue. 

. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 





Onto, Painesville. 
| ip cnmee ERIE SEMINARY. Buildings enlarged 
increased opportunities for the liberal and thorough 
education of young women. Unser we ae ar begins Sep- 
tember 16, 1891. Miss MARY S, Principal. 
Oun10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect St. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Reopens September 24. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar. 


Outro, Hudson. § 
Ye RESERVE ACADEMY. A high- 


grade, Christian preparatory Sos. In 10 years 
has sent 89 students to ¥y colleges. SiialoRes 
NEWTON B. HOBAR’ Principal. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, a College for Wo- 


men, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers raduate and undergradute courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, 
Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothic 
and Old High German, Celtic, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and lectures on Philosophy: 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus cae. 
Fellowships (value $ $4so)in Greek, English, Mathematics, 
History, and Biology or program, address as above. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER’'S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
MUSIC SCHOOL, for Boarding and Day Pupils. 
Music Department in charge of Miss E. 4 Sherwood and 
under the supervision of W. H. Sherwe 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


(removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, oe Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay CooKE) 
will begin its forty. second year Wednesday, Sept. 30th. 
For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, Mont- 
gomery County, 

Principals. Principal Emerita. 
Miss FRANCES BENNETT. Miss H. A. Dittayve 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 





Ruope IsLanp, East Greenwich. 
AST GREENWICH ACADEMY 
"Founded 1802. Both Sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed Twelve courses. 


September 1st. For illustrated catalogue, 
see Rev F. D BLAKESLEE, D.D. 2 


ConneECTICUT, Stamford. 
ERRILL§BUSINESS COLLEGE 


2 Ranks with the best in the country. Open all the 
year.™ Both sexes. Departments of Bookkeeping. Bank- 
ing, Penmanship. amy ete Sek pees. ‘elegraphy, 
Architecture, German, ete i. or catalogue. 

. MERRILL, President. 


Hannum’s 
Business 
College 








HARTFORD, Ct. 

First-class facilities for fitting young people of both 
sexes for business positions, including Shorthand and 
Typewriting. For catalogue address, 

HANNUM & STEDMAN. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


BALTIMORE 





Announcements for the next academic year 
are now ready and will be sent on applica- 


tion. 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


- t Place, Boston; 6 Clinton Pl., New York. a 
on Wabash fms Chicago: 42 ee Block, Chatta 
ot a, Tenn. ; 120% South Spring St., Los An eles, C 





ashington Building, Portland, Ore. Send to any of 
Fhe Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A supply of the following books and pam- 
iphlets has been received the past week. A 
‘copy of any one will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the location described. 


American Carlsbad, Lithia Springs, Ga. 32 
pages, illustrated. 

Androscoggin Lakes, illustrated. Containing 
a brief description of the summer resort 
known as the Rangeley Lakes, with an ac- 
count of Dixville Notch, N. H. 92 pages. 

Congers, Rockland Lake, N. Y. A descrip- 
tion of Grand Rockland Hotel. 

Mackinac, The Island of. Issued by the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad. 32 pages, illustrated. 

Mackinac, A Lake Tour to Picturesque, via 
the Detroit and Cleveland Steam Naviga- 
tion Company. 128 pages, illustrated. 

New Hampshire, Southwestern. 40 pages, 
illustrated and map. 

Summer Excursions, with Routes and Rates. 
Lake, River, Mountain, and Seaside Resorts. 
Issued by the West Shore Railroad. 140 
pages, illustrated. 

Summer Excursion Routes and Catskill Moun- 
tain Resorts. Issued by the Hudson River 
Day Line. 80 pages, illustrated. 

‘Summer Resorts. Routes and fares reached 
by the Grand Trunk Railway and its connec- 
tions. 128 pages, illustrated. 

Tannersville, N. Y. Mountain Summit House 
and Surroundings. 20 pages, illustrated. 
Tours, Grafton’s. To Alaska and the Pacific 

Northwest. 40 pages, illustrated. 

Virginia. Mountains and Seashore; Bits of 
Scenery and Morsels of Information for 
‘Summer. Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 
36 pages, illustrated. 

Wermont, Northern. 44 pages, illustrated and 
maps. 

‘White Mountain Region, The. 
maps and illustrations. 

White Mountains, Mount Desert, Montreal, and 
Quebec. Hotels and rates of fare over the 
Boston and Maine and its branches. 96 
pages, with map. 


50 pages, with 





- GUIDE-BOOKS| 
Appletons’ Guide-Books 


-Appletons’ General Guide to the United 
States and Canada. With Numerous Maps and 
Illustrations. 12mo: Part I. New ENGLAND AND 
MippLe STATES AND CANADA, $1.25. Part II. 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES, $1.25. Com- 
plete in one vol. $2.50. 


-Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. A Com- 


plete Hand-book of Information concerning Eastern 
Canada and Newfoundland. By CHARLEs G. D 
ROBERTS. 12mo0. $1.25. 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Sum- 
mer Resorts. With Maps, Illustrations, Railroad 
Fares, etc. Large 12mo. Paper, 50 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3 & 5 Bond St., New York 








~SUMMER HOMES 


Canada 


WINDSOR HOTEL, MONTREAL 


The Windsor is delightfully situated on 
the finest square in the city. Its cool, airy 
rooms, palatial corridors, and dining-rooms, 
hold a world-wide reputation, and place it 
among the Palace Hotels of the American 
Continent. Guide to Montreal sent free on 
application to Recreation Department of 
The Christian Union or to 


GEO. W. SWETT,. Manager 


California 











“OUR ITALY” 
Is what Cuartes DupLEY WARNER Calls 


CORONADO BEACH 


San Diego County, California 
Write for one of the elegant brochures which the 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


the largest seaside resort hoteliin the world, has just pub- 
lished, and which will be sent, postpaid, upon —- 
the Recreation Department of The Christian Union. 


The Christian Union. 


arranging routes. 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union 


Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 


Sailings of any Ocean Steamer or River 
Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the World 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department of 
Your Vacation can be more satisfactorily planned 
after writing to this department for information concerning the 

places you wish to visit and time-tables to aid you in 
Address The Christian Union, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 





SUMMER HOMES 





New Hampshire 





GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
CHARLES B. MILLIKEN, Proprietor. 


For article on the Glen House see page 746 of The Christian Union for June 4. 


Opens Saturday, June 27. 





Connecticut 


WOODSTOCK. CONN. 


If you want pure air and 
plenty of it, play-grounds for 
the children, and shade trees for 
your hammocks, also good board 
(you won’t have to pay for the 
best), address 


W. J. LINDEMAN 
Elmwood Hall 
Or Capt. BLACKMAR 
(Farmhouse) 
Or Mr. WILCOX 
(Farmhouse) 
WoopstTock, Conn. 





Maine 


THE LOUISBURG 


Bar Harbor, Me. Open July 1. Address Manager, 
J. ALBERT BUTLER, care Hotel Brunswick, Boston. 


Finished Cottages and Building Sites 
FOR SALE ON . 
The Gem o 


CUSHING’S ISLAND, “*CS.cz°%ay 


An Mastrated panophles on Cushing’s Island, Maine, sent 


on request to Francis Cushing, Portland, Me., or The 
Christian Union. 








PORTLAND HARBOR 


Casco Bay, Maine 


For Sale, 50 acres on an island in the bay, with eight- 
room cottage in good order. Cottage on an elevation, with 
lawns sloping to the sea, with Portland City in the distance. 
Steamer from Portland twice daily. New Stone Wharf. 
Price, $4,000. 

Address B. F. STEVENS, 
Box 37, Station D, New York City. 


GLENCOVE 


Mt. Desert Island, Seal Harbor, Maine. Address 
LYMAN & CAMPBELL, Proprietors. 


PARKER HOUSE 


KENNEBUNKPORT, Me. 











Pure spring water, hot salt water baths; orchestra. 
J.C. WHITE. 








Maryland 


Blue Mountain House 


Washington County, Md. 


‘Seventy-one miles from Baltimore, on the main line of 
he Picturesque 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILROAD. 


, Near the Summit of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Eleva- 
tion 2,000 feet above sea level. Overlooking the Enchant- 
ing Scenery of the Panoramic Cumberland and Shenan- 
doah V. ow i A Strictly First-Class Mountain Resort. 
Accommodations for 500 Guests. Rates per day, $3 to 
$3.50; per week, $14 to $21. Excellent Cuisine. Every 
modern convenience. : 

Descriptive Pamphlets can be obtained from the Rec- 
reation Department of The Christian Union on applica 
tion. Through Tickets at all principal Railroad Offices. 
For details and general information regarding rooms, etc., 
address, J. P. SHANNON, 

Blue Mountain, Wash’n Co., Md. 


A VACATION 


That will combine 


HEALTH, REST, AND RECREATIOY, 


And that shall include 


CITY, SEASHORE, AND SUBURB, 


WITH— 


A NEW ATTRACTION FOR EVERY DAY. 
—* BOSTON «— 


With its wealth of Historical Reminiscences; 
its thousand Interesting Attractions; the de- 
lightful surrounding Country; its hundreds 
of Health Resorts down the Harbor, all com- 
bine to afford the most Interesting, Attractive. 
and Healthful Resort on the Continent, 


UNITED STATES HOTEL CO. 


(THE LARGEST HOTEL IN BOSTON) 


ILL this season open their entire establishment 

for Tourists and Pleasure Parties, and for Ladies 
and Families who desire first-class headquarters, 
from which they may make their daily excursions to 
the various points of interest and attractions with 
which Boston abounds. The rates will be re- 
duced for this purpose, and special inducements 
offered for making this a permanent abode for the 
Summer season. The United States Hotel has 
long been famous for families living in the vicinity of 
Boston to spend the Winter season, and so offers 
during the Summer the most complete and extensive 
accommodations on the most liberal terms. Full 
particulars will be given, with maps, circulars, etc. 
application by post to 


TILLY HAYNES, Resident Proprietor, 
United States Hotel, Boston, Mas® 
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Massachusetts 


OCEAN HOUSE Swamesco™ 


MASS. 


The Leading eden near Boston 
175. well-furnished rooms, all modern conveniences. 
Beautiful + ‘ood roads, bathing, sailing, and fishing. 
Society the be: . Special rates for June and September. 
th 
Open June tStYTARCELLUS W. CARTER, Prop’r. 





New Hampshire 


BaaeM, N. H._THE CENTENNIAL 
SE. Opens June_rs. Enlarged this season. 
Situated west end of street. Farm and pa Every, 
NIGHT. 


THE HAW THO RNE 


Now open for the pecousion of guests. Is situated in the 
see heart of the White Mountains, Mount Lafayette, and 
Ol Man of the Mountain. A mineral spring,containing iron 
and sulphur within a few rods of the house. Terms: June 
and from September 15 to November 1,85 to $7 per week; 
July, August, to September 15, #8 to 14. Corres ond- 
ence solicited. P. E. WHEELOCK. 


ASQUAM HOUSE 


Shepard Hill, - - Holderness, N. H. 
Open June 16, 1891 

One of the most charming and picturesque situations in 

the whole mountain region, overlooking Asquam_ lakes. 

Located near St. Peter’s-in-the-Mount Episcopal Church. 

Special rates for June. Send for Illustrated and Descrip- 


tive Circular. 
LEON H. CILLEY, Proprietor. 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


ISLES OF SHOALS, N. H. 
Open from June 15 to Oct. 1. Steamer Oceanic leaves 
Portsmouth three times daily, and steamer John Brook 
leaves Boston daily at 9:15 A.M., direct to the Oceanic- 
Send for illustrated pamphlet. 
O. L. FRISBEE, Prop. 


JACKSON, N. H. 
Iron Mountain House 


NOW OPEN 


Special inducements to early visitors ; exception- 
ally fine table, and service the best ; open fires, bath- 
rooms, livery, telephone; June and July are the best 
months for fishing; best city references. For terms 
and diagram of house, address 


W. A. MESERVE, Manager. 
Litteste® Mountain Home House 


Now Open. Send for cire wars. 
Mrs. E. D. SAWYER & SON. 




















A quiet 
zum of envia- 
ble reputa- 
tion with a 
cuzrsine of pe- 
culiar excel- 








LITTLETO N 
White Mountains, N.H. /¢77¢¢. 
A. W. WEEKS, Prop. 





HOTEL PONEMAH 


MILFORD SPRINGS, N.H. 


Season of 1 Ses < a June 13, and closes October 1 
This elegant , Situated —_ among the hills of, — 
Hampshire, is p= one hour and twenty-six minutes’ ride 
from Boston. 
Special rates for June and October. Good Orchestra. 
D. a PLUMER, Proprietor, 
P. O. address, Amherst Station, N. H. 





North Conway House 


Centrally located in the village of North Conway, 
New Hampshire. Open rR TCR the year. Terms 
reasonable. KER, Proprietor. 


North Carolina 





EALTHIEST PLACE IN AMERICA. An 
iBostrated 4 SyPamphlet of the Mountain 
Park Hotel, Hot Springs, C., mailed upon application 
to Christian Union, free. 


New York 


MERRITT HALL, € L, CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


New Hotel, near fendi Bower Point 
ow Open. New York. 


ADIRONDACKS, Wilmington, N. Y. 
Twelve miles from Lake Placid. Board for the summer. 
Full information by applying to Miss A. McW ILLIAM, 
80 CoLuMBIA HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Hotel Westminster, Westminster Park, 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Upanestiqnably the finest, location in she Thousand 
ras, Saepet » Magazine,’ hn gh 
Rates: $2 to $3 a day; “Fro,t0' to ai week. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. GLEHART, Prop. 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL 


Catskill Mountains, N. Y. 


OPENS SATURDAY, JUNE 27. 
RATES REDUCED FOR JULY. 
For circulars and information call on or address 
P. O’CONNOR, 
Grand Hotel, Broadway and 31st St., New York City. 


The Catskill Mountains 


WINTER CLOVE HOUSE 


H. B. WHITCOMB, Proprietor, Cairo, N. Y. 

This house is pleasantly located on the Catskill Moun- 
tains. Accommodating 125. Easy of access; hot and 
cold water on each hall; gas in each room; dry, cool at- 
mosphere, and thoroughly executed drainage. Now open. 
Send for illustrated circulars. 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 
Athoroughly first-class summer resort at moderate prices; 
79° feet above and overlooking the Hudson and C atskill 
ivers. Write for circular. 


HOTEL FENIMORE AND COTTAGES 


Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y. A substantially 
built house of brick and stone, within 3 a oy walk of 
the Lake. First-class in every respect. For descriptive 
book address JESSE B. BROWN, Prop. 


GLEN RIDGE HOUSE 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Modern improvements, beautiful grounds and scenery. 
foderate rates. Circular free. 


LEN LAKE HOUSE.—Opens June 20th. 
Adirondack air and scenery. Fishing, boating, etc. 
Family hotel; terms moderate. A. Y. BIRDSALI 




















Manager, Glen Lake, Warren Co., N. Y 
—_ A me geet N. Y.—The Hulett’s Land- 
Hotel, now open, offers excellent accommoda- 
gy ocation is most attractive. Prices moderate. Pros- 
ectus sent on application to HENRY W. BUCKELL, 
rop., Hulett’s Landing, N. Y. 


HUNTER HOUSE 


Hunter, Greene Co., N.Y. 
On the Catskills—1,644 feet above tide-water. Bath-rooms 
free to guests. Open the year round. Accommodations 
for 250. Goodlivery. For partion rake address 
.C. VAN PELT. 


MNHE RIPLEY, Hunter,N. Y. Centrally located, 
finely furnished, *well ventilated. Table the best. Rich 


views of the mountains. 
L. A. WOODWORTH. 


HE “HILLSIDE,” at Hague, on_ Lake 

George, will be ie for the reception of guests 
June 15; jeceraph ay and caily mail; terms reasonable; 
send for circula’ N McCLANATHAN, Prop., 
Hague, Warren Co., N. Y 


Under-Cliff 


Lake Placid 
the Pearl of the 


Adirondacks 


A few vacancies until August 15. Circulars at the 
office of The Christian Union. 


KATTSKILL HOUSE 


LAKE GEORGE, N.Y. O on dune 15 to October. 
For circular, address A. P. SCOVI Proprietor, Katts- 
ill Bay, } ‘ 


texiaeos, TEXINGION HOUSE 


A popular Catskill Mountains resort. Now open. Near 
Crystal Lake, affording boating, fishing, and bathing. All 
modern pamrevetnaate, and good | livery. Elevation, 1,600 
feet. For terms, address 

j. P. VAN VALKENBURG, Manager. 


THE MARION HOUSE 


LAKE GEORGE, N.Y. 


Opens June 23. On west shore of the lake, six miles 
north of Caldwell; stands high, commanding broad view 
of lake and landscape ; gas, elevator, electric lights and 
bells and telegraph in house ; four daily mails; sanitary 
conditions perfect; milk, cream, and vegetables from hotel 
farm; ageing. fishing, etc. Accommodates 400 guests. 
Rates: Per ay, $3.50; per week, $14 to $2 Send for 
| mo ERs E.. be Ww. SHERMAN, Tnnnalanat. 
s es SHERMAN, Manager. 





























ROGERS ROCK HOTEL 


LAKE GEORGE 
Open June to October. Address T. 
Manager, Rogers Rock, Essex Co., N. 


PEARL POINT HOUSE "=e George 


N.Y. 
Open in June. Capacity, 150. On the most beautiful 
aw of the Lake. House refitted throughout. Large 
eet of sail and row boats. Milk, butter, and vegetables 
from hotel farm. Telegraph in house. Electric bells. All 
steamers land at hotel dock. Rates: $3.50 per day; $12 


to $21 per week. 
D. W. SHERMAN, Proprietor. 


STERLINGWORTH INN AND COTTAGES 


One of the most unique, artistic resorts of the age. Open 
to October. Address 


E. L. FRISBEE, Lakewood, New York. 


ee EADWAY, 











ON SENECA LAKE 
ONG POINT HOTEL, LONG POINT, N.Y., 
(near Watkins Glen.) No Mosquitoes, no malaria: 
bowling, archery, tennis, boating, bathing, and fishing ; 
good livery; a first- class’ orchestra ; weekly hops. Table 
and service unsurpassed; transient, $2 per day and up- 
wards. Special rates 3 families. 
Address HARRISON S. pe’ vias Long Point Hotel, 
on Seneca Lake, fas Point, N. Y 


| OOMS AND BOARD MAY NOW BE EN- 

aged for the summer in a delightful mountain re zion 
50 miles from New York, on line of the Erie R. R. Fast 
Wa Giese oe morning and evening; station near; splen- 
did drives; cool and shady walks; mountain paths Jeading 
by running brooks and waterfalls. One of the healthiest 
spots in Orange County. Gentlemen can keep their own 
carriages and horses in spacious stables on the place, at 
reasonable rates. House newly furnished. Care will’ be 
taken to give guests an enjoyable summer outing. 


Address Mrs. CHARLES R. DUFF 
Mountainville, 'N. Y. 


Minnewaska Mountain Houses 
MINNEWASKA, N. Y. 


Scenery unsurpassed; society select; elevation, 1,800 
feet; rates reduced. Send for circular. 


ALFRED H. SMILEY, Proprietor. 


TORTH GRANVILLE, N. Y., near Lake 
George. A quiet and comfortable home for the 
summer months. Hotel containing fifty rooms; large, 
shady grounds, delightful walks and drives. Terms by 
the week, $6 ane d $7. For particulars address 
LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, North Granville, N. Y. 


Ca AL HOUSE, Palenville, Greene Co. 
creme situated at the foot of the Catskill 
Mountains; plenty of shade, pleasant walks, and very 
near the many principal points of interest in the C atskills, 
CALVIN GOODWIN. 


\é ATSKILL MOUNTAINS.—Palenville, N. Y., 
/ Cherry Grove House. Five minutes from depot; 
mail and telegraph; shade; good _ water; pleasant, airy 
rooms. Terms reasonable. Mrs. G. R. BERRY 


SUNNY SLOPE HOUSE 


PALENVILLE, N. Y. 
At the very entrance of the noted Kaaterskill Clove. 
Highest elevation of any resort in Palenville. 
. H. SCRIBNER, Proprietor. 























NGLESIDE.”—A Summer Boarding-house in the 

Catskill Mountain_Region, half a mile from Cats- 

kill Mountain Railway, Special care taken as to sanitary 

conditions. Open fires in Parlor gad: Dining-room. ‘Terms, 
$7.00 to $10. iv per wee 


Addre 
Dr. CHAS. i. CHUBR, Palenville, ( greene Co., N. Y. 





pre GROVE HOUSE, Palenville, Greene 
County, N. Y. No malaria. Superior drainage. 
The house and grounds are shaded by a grove of about 
200 pine trees. Within easy walking distance of more 
than a score of waterfalls. No locality among the Cats- 
kills or elsewhere has more beautiful or varied scenery. 
Easy of access to boats and cars. /eommodates about 
75 guests. | ee BOIS, Proprietor. 





panies. HOME FOR PATIENTS, In- 
valids or Convalescents. Private and Home-like 
accommodations reserved for a few selected cases the 
year round. Scarsdale, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
arlem R. R., 40 Minutes from Grand Central Sta- 
tion, 42d Street. 20 Rapid Transit Trains Daily. 
A Picturesque and Healthy Suburb, no Malaria, no 
Mosquitoes, no Nuisances. Altitude of over 300 
feet above sea level. 

NEW_HOUSE, Located upon a Hill in a Grove of 
Old Forest Trees; Natural Drainage and _ Sanitary 
Sewage, Steam Heat, Open Fire- pes for Wood 
Fires, Bath-Room, and Water-Closet on each Floor, 
Perennial Spring Water, Stable for Horses and Car- 
riages. 

A QUIET HOME, with or without Special Treat- 
ment. For terms, state particulars and address 

Dr. GEORGE D. CLIFT, “* The Florence 

109 East 18th Street, New Rack 
Hours: 9 to 12 A.M., and by appointment. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 





It isa popular resort for health, change, rest, or 
recreation all the year. Elevator, Electric Bells, 
Steam, Open Fireplaces, Sun Parlor, and Promenade 
on the roof; Croquet and Lawn Tennis; Massage ; 
Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electrothermal—al- 
baths and all remedial appliances. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 





OWLAND HOU SE, 573 North Broadway, 
Saratoga Springs. The bros id piazzas, comfort- 
able snome, and first-cl: = service combine to make it a 
most desrable stopping-place. : 
- 5. HOWLAND, Proprietor. 
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SUMMER HOMES 


New York. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 


WILL OPEN JUNE 26TH 





Having leased the above hotel for a long term, the 
undersigned has refurnished, decorated, and thoroughly 


renovated it, and perfected its sanitary condition. 
JAS. G. B. WOOLWORTH, Prop. 


For rates and information apply to Mr. J. P. Caddagan, 
New York office, Victoria Hotel, 27th St. and Fifth Av. 


Special rates for families during July. 





SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Sarato 
electric bells, etc. Address W. B. HU 


TAMFORD, N. Y.—INGLESIDE. Situated on 

Seminary Heights, within five minutes’ walk of depot, 

post-offices, and churches. All modern improvements. 
Address . COVEL 


; steam heat, 
STIS, Prop. 








UBBELL COTTAGE, Stamford, N. Y.—In 
H the Catskills, elevation 1,800 feet; no mosquitoes or 
malaria; three minutes’ walk from depot, post-office, and 
churches; new house, modern improvements, sanitary ar- 


o S fect. For terms, address 
rangements Pore. P. HUBBELL, Stamford, N. Y. 


Churchill Hall 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 

Most desirable health and pleasure resort in the Catskills. 
Modern improvements; gas; steam heat; electric bells. 
Send for deacriotive coceer wan opinions of Henry Ward 

Ir. Lyma ott. 
Beecher and Dr. Lyman AQE. CHURCHILL, M.D. 





Rhode Island 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
OCEAN HOUSE 


OPENS JUNE 25, 1891 
For illustrated pamphlet “* Newport and Its Advantages 
as a Summer Resort,’’ address 
J. G. WEAVER, Proprietor, Newport, R. I., 
or J. G. WEAVER, Jr., Manager, 
Everett House, Union Sq., New York City 





Rhode Island, Narragansett Pier 


THE GLADSTONE AND COLUMBUS HOTELS 


(Under one management), 
the Gladstone being the largest and best appointed hotel 
4 Seragenantt Pier, adjoining the Casino and Bathing 

Seach. 

The Columbus has accommodations for one hundred. 
guests. Being centrally located and surrounded by cot- 
tages and beautiful shade trees gives it the most homelike 
appearance possible. Send for circular, H 

W. A. NYE, Proprietor. 





West Virginia 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W, Va. 


Grand Central Hotel 


And Cottages now open for the season. 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
mer Climate. Accommodations first-class. Splendid rail- 
road service. Elegant vestibule trains. 

For information inquire at office of Ches. & Ohio Railway 
362 Broadway, or B. F. EAKLE, Superintendent. 


e Elevation 
Unsurpassed Sum- 








TRAVEL 








SUMMER |. 4.c222.. 


h fountains, Lakes, an 
Valleys of New Hampshire 
- full list of hotels and 

iC 


© 
o»arding-houses, excursions, 
ul l } S and general description. 
Issued by the 


Concord & Montreal R.R. 





FETHERS’ HOTEL 


SHARON SPRINGS, N.Y. | 
Terme, $500 Sas pe OE enue. Posteo” 


OUTHAMPTON, L. I.—Hildreth House 
S Near the sea; a= shade: surf and ai water 
athing ; ti shing within easy access. Terms, 
ee eae ae YAMES A. HILDRETH. 








THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
All the most approved therapeutic appliances and modl 


ern improvements. Valuable mineral springs including sal- 
and iron waters. Cuisine Unsurpassed. Send for illust 
trated pamphist. WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager 


Watkins, 





Pennsylvania 


ALLEGHENY HOUSE, EAGLES MERE 


Sullivan County, Pa. 

This is one of the most delightful summer resorts in the 
State, situated on a beautiful lake, over 2,000 feet above 
sea level. B, phn and commotion, good bathing and 

ating. t es moderate. 
boating. Mote! PEALE & DICKSON, Proprietors. 





Hotel Eagle’s Mere, Sullivan Co., Pa. 


Now Open 
Special terms for Sept. 


Descriptive Circulars. INGHAM & BREED. 


THE LAKESIDE 


EAGLE’S MERE, PA. 

On the top of the Allegheny Mountains, 2,200 feet above 
sea level, 7 n the borders of the Eagle’s Mere Lake and 
surrounded by fine mountain scenery, romantic drives, 
aS, AC we grey a z. ~~ meee is one 
ticularly adapted to the relief of asthma, hay fever, an 
malaria. 5; KIRK, Prop. 








IGHLAND LAKE, PA.—HOTEL ESSICK 
For descriptive amphlet of the healthiest mountain 
resort in America, address ; 
H. M. ESSICK, Prop., Picture Rocks, Pa. 


Walter’s Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, PA. 





(Wernersville Station P. & R. R. R.) 


One of the most beautiful parks in America; the 
best Sanitarium in the world. Only 2% hours from 
Philadelphia ; 4% hours from New York. Circulars 
free. Address 

ROB’T WALTER, M.D. (as above). 


Will be mailed to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps. 

Address 


G. W. STORER, 


A. G. P. A. 


207 Washington St. 
Boston. 


IN THE 


OLD 
GRANITE 
STATE 











McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Best quality sed og = BELLS 


Co: 
for Church 
Also CHIMES AND BELLS. 


Price and terms free. Name this paper 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


For an enjoyable journey to and from 
the Great Convention of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor at 
Minneapolis, July 9 to 12, is afforded by 
the Chicago avd Northwestern Railway, 
which has been designated as one of the 
lines over which excursion tickets will be 
sold at the very low rate of one fare for 
the round trip. No other ] ne available 
cffers passengers choice of routes via 
Milwaukee, Waukesha, and Madison, or 
via Janesville, Madison, and the pictur- 
esque Lake regions of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. When you purchase your 
tickets be sure that they read via the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway from 
Chicago. For full information regarding 
routes, rates, etc, apply to any Ticket 
Agent, or address 
W. A. THRALL, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
C. & N. W. R’y, Chicago, Il. 





EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS 


Nursery Ice-Boxes, 
WATER FILTERS AND COOLERS, 
Moth-Proof Cedar Chests, 


For Sale by 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 
Between Bixth Ave. and Broadway. 








Spies Ochoote ot. Fully warranted 
Bs hte 








ON MOUNTAIN TOP 





PENNSYLVANIA 


ELAGLE’S MERE 
LAKE of the EAGLES 
LAKE MOKOMA 
HIGHLAND LAKE 


Eagle’s Mere, in the midst of the Alleghanies, 
2,300 feet above sea level, where life is 
charmingly unconventional and a high moral 
tone prevails, is one of the most unique 
resorts of the country. 


Highland Lake, on a spur of the Alleghanies, 
with its pure bracing air, pleasant society, 
and comfortable hotels, its trout streams and 
10mantic coves, is a superb summer resting- 
place. 


An Illustrated Book on the Adirondacks 
of Pennsylvania and full information may 
be had free on application to The Christian 
Union, or Benj. G. Welch, G.M., Hugesville, 
Pa. 
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FINANCIAL 


EQUITABLE 


oe ital subscribed ... . . #2,000,000 00 
aid_ in (Cash). 1,000,000 00 
nue plus and undivided pr ‘ofits. 396,71 16 of 
Assets .. eae 8 «8 e 11,16 
This Company solicits WER i ie 
all first-class investments. 
Buys and negotiates Municipal, Railroad, 
Water, Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 
Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 
gage loans. 
S N. FOWLER, President. 


‘H LE 
CHAS. BENJ. Wil, KINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 























OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 


Phila., 4th'& Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 
L ondon, England. Berlin, Germany. 


Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payablesemi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 


The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickenson. 
DENVER, COLORADO 








A Book 
On Investments 


we send free. We feel qualified to give 
such information because we have for 
years made a specialty of investing trust 
funds such as those of colleges, societies, 
estates, etc. 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK. 
Buy and Sell Exchange, 
on Principal European Cities. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all parts of the world. 








Agents and d Attome s of 
BARING BROTHE O., LimiTEep, 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 


Choice Investment Securities. 


‘The Middlesex 
Banking Company, 














MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - - - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debeatanee: secured by de- 
posit of fret mortgages with the Union Trust Com- 
Sone of New York. Amount of issue limited by law. 
onnecticut Trustees, Executors, etec., can in- 
vest in these ponds 
R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad ny 


INVESTMENT 


Send for particulars of a high-class industrial security, 
paying fifteen per cent. per — orough investiga- 
tion ag ' ee references. P. O. Box 757, Phila- 
delphia, P. 








AMERICAN 


TRUST CO. 
NO. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the public. 
Competent and experienced financiers have ex- 
amined and approved its plans and methods. A 
limited amount of this stock is offered, subject to 
prior sale. 
Write for prospectus and full information. 





LETTERS OF CREDIT 


FOR TRAVELERS 
AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE, ISSUED BY 
KNAUTH, NACHOD, & KUHNE, 

May be obtained at their Office, 

5 & 7 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., 
or through the 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
42d STREET, 
Opposite Grand Central Depot. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Sweets -third Street and 
» Liberty Street, NEW YORK 








je. Cc. SPEER BANKER 
CHICAGO. TOPEKA, BOSTON 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND WARR ANTS 
Boston Office: Room 412 pamanee Buil 
S. SPEER, pene. 

OResiggs this iF $15,000 refunding 30-year 6s, inter- 
est payab’ e'semi-annually; 1 ,000 warrants of the City of 
Chicago; + esnee judgments o the City of Chicago; 60,000 
Spokane Falls warrants, denominations $500, bearing” 8% 
interest from various dates, from a 26, 1890, through all 
the months to April 25, 1891, purpose $45,000 of them 
Street Grade, $20,000 of t ee eneral Improvement. 
Probable life of these Securities from 6to 18months, Par- 
ticulars furnished on application at the Boston Office. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELERS 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau St., N. WY. 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston 
HovusE IN Parts - MUNROE & CO. 








WILLIAM A. LOMBARD 


150 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
OFFERS FOR SALE CHOICE 


Bank Netting 7 to 10 per cent.; 
Stocks 


Sums of $100 or over invested 
References: Nat’l Park Bank, Chase Nat’l Bank, West- 
ern Nat’| Bank, Nat’! Broadway Bank, Fourth Nat’l Bank. 


also carefully selected 


Bonds and Mortgages 





You may be kept from making A_Desirable Investment 
by not knowing A Reliable Broker. I can probably \refer 
you to Some One You Know, or have confidence in, 
Who Knows Me. I will give you the best advice freely 
and do all in my power to Serve Your Interest. 


J. P. WINTRINGHAM, 36 Pine St., N. Y. 








It would be a great gain to 
the west if the east knew all 
there is to be known about 
lending money here. 

We send a carefully written 
pamphlet containing all we can 
think of that helps. 


Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth. New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 





ORRESPONDENCE is desired with those East- 
ern investors in COLORADO realty and mortgage 
securities wishing information about their Western inter- 


ests, 
EDWARD D. UPHAM 
307 PEOPLE’S BANK, DENVER, Colorado 





THE 


Princeton 


Preparatory 
Schoo! 


Opens September 23. Inquiries may 
be addressed to President Patton of 
Princeton College, or to 

J. B. FINE, Head-Master, 


PRINCETON, N. J. 





The 
Daylight 


You can’t guess how it’s 
possible to light a central draft 
lamp without touching shade 
or chimney till you see this 
year’s Daylight, The lighting 
nuisance is over. Yes,and the 
dirt nuisance, too; for the 


Daylight has no dirt pocket. 


Send for our A BC 


book on Lamps. 
Craighead & Kintz a ] | } 
Ey Barclay St., e 


Church Building 
Committees 


Our hand-book No. 29 contains many 
suggestions for the artistic treatment of 
the Church Interior, including designs 
for Stained Glass, Color Decoration, Mo- 
saics, etc. Sent free on request. 


J. & R. LAMB 


59 Carmine St., New York 


6th Av. Cars pass the door 
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ico| FIRE- PROOF: 
? LACE CURTAINS: 


3 WILKES-BARRE LACE MFG. C93 
3... "WILKES-BARRE -PA 





HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
WASHINGTON and Seattle. Send stamp to Eshel- 
ASHLVT i‘) man, Llewellyni& Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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Arab Maxims 


Here are five Arab maxims, which have 
underlying them a bedrock of truth: Never 
tell all you know, for he who tells every- 
thing he knows often tells more than he 
knows. 

Never attempt all you can do; for he 
who attempts everything he can do often 
attempts more than he can do. 

Never believe all you may hear; for he 
who believes all that he hears often believes 
more than he hears. 

Never lay out all you can afford; for he 
who lays out everything he can afford often 
lays out more than he can afford. 

Never decide upon all you may see; for 
he who decides upon all that he sees often 
decides on more than he sees.—Z xchange. 


According to Dr. Verincourt, chief of the 
agricultural department in Russia, the illim- 
itable steppes of the Czar’s dominions are 
covered with a spotless carpet of snow for 
six or eight successive weeks in winter, and 
upon this the vertical and ardent sun shoots 
down its rays with such intensity of force 
that the reflected light is more than human 
or bovine eyes can long endure with impu- 
nity. At the suggestion of Dr. Verincourt, 
a considerable number of Russian farmers 
have supplied blue spectacles to their 
much-exposed herds, which roam hither and 
thither in pursuit of food, protected in this 
way against the all-prevailing snow-blind- 
ness, which inflicts ophthalmia, and in some 
cases amaurosis, upon men and animals 
alike.— Selected. 


SECOND CITY OF THE WORLD 

The census of —- proves that within a radius of 
fifteen miles from the center of the city of New York 
there is a population considerably in excess of 3,000,- 
ooo people, or more than two-thirds that of the city 
of London. 

In the official language of the report, ‘‘ Next to 
London, New York and its suburbs form the largest 
city of the globe.” “ 

Says Mr. Porter: ‘ The people within this fifteen- 
mile radius are, in effect, citizens of New York, so 
far as their business and social interests go, although 
ern el they live in different cities, counties, and 

tates.’ 

These figures are conclusive; there can no longer 
be a doubt that New York is, and must ever remain, 
the financial and commercial metropolis of the west- 
ern world. 

What an evidence of the wisdom of the founders of 
“The Great Republic”! What a monument to the 
energy and integrity of its sons! In the geographical 
as well as the practical business center of this, the 
second city of the world, stands the Grand Central 
Station of the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, from which eleven great through passenger 
trains depart every day for the North and West; 
this in addition to the nearly three hundred other 
trains that daily leave this great station, giving a 
service to the patrons of ‘America’s Greatest Rail- 
road” that is not surpassed on either side of the 
Atlantic. 


TO COLORADO VIA THE BURLINGTON 
ROUTE 


ONLY ONE NIGHT ON THE ROAD 

Leave Chicago at 1:00 P.M., or St. Louis at 8:25 
A. M., and arrive at Denver 6:15 P. M. the next day. 
Through Sleepers, Chair Cars, and Dining Cars. 
Allrailways from the East connect with these trains 
and with similar trains via Burlington Route to 
Denver, +) Chicago at 6:10 Pp. M., St. Louis at 
8:15 p. M., and Peoria at 3:20 P. M. and 8:00 P.M. All 
trains daily. 

Tourist tickets now on sale, and can be had of 
ticket agents of all roads and at Burlington Route 
depots in Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis. 

There is no better place than Colorado for those 
seeking rest and pleasure. 


A MODEL RAILWAY 
The Burlington Route, C., B. & QO. R. R., operates 
,000 miles of road, with termini in Chicago, St. Louis, 
t. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City,and Denver. For 
speed, safety, comfort, a. track, and efficient 
service it has no equal. The Burlington gains new 
patrons, but loses none. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE RESORTS 
“Outings in the Old Granite State,” a beautiful 
book of 175 pages with np illustrations, may be 
had free by mail on receipt of 4 cents, by addressing 
George W. Storer, A. G. P. A., Concord and Montrea 
Railroad, 207 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


No city in the Union offers so many and varied 
attractions, combining city, suburb, and seashore, as 
Boston, in which to spend your vacation; and no 
hotel in the city offers so many inducements as the 
United States—centrally located, horse-cars connect- 
ing with all depots, places of interest and amuse- 
ments. 








PEARLINE 


FOR SALE 
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Hot UN . * 
ef | Ke i Fea \ 
Weather oF) 


Drives Women to their Senses. 
It's the time when they must have something to lessen their 
work, It’sthetime when they must have Peartine. Nothing else 
saves as much or does as much, in all washing and cleaning— 
and it’s done without harm. 

Soak your clothes in Peardine and water—no soap—/eart- 
zne contains all the soap necessary—two hours, or over night, 
rinse well, axd they well be clean—particulars for this way of 
washing on every package. Hot weather increases the number 
who use Pearlzne—but in cooler times there’s no falling off. 

It’s easily explained, you can drive women to use /car/- 
zne—some of them have to be driven to it. But, once they’ve 
used it, you can’t drive them into giving it up. 


8 ( a! 

4 
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Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this 
e \ x 7 : } Ge is as good as”’ or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 


thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back, 190 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Once a Luxury, now a Necessity! 








BRASS AND [RON BEDSTEADS 





Brass Bedsteads Brass and Iron 
IN : Bedsteads 


Latest Patterns $8.00 upwards 


Large Variety 
Tron Bedsteads 


Including woven wire 
spring 


$5-75 to $12.00 


Lowest Prices 


SIZES 
4 7 Price of above, oputing As woven wire 
3.05 3:6;40;465 5-0 *PHPE go, Shem; £8. B88; 4, 





CLEANLINESS AND PURITY ARE THEIR STRONG POINTS 





KEELER & CO. 


Sz to 91 Washington Street, gust beyond Adams Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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TECOMORNS-CO-C HI 


THE FORSYTH COMBINATIONRUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 
s far superior to anything of the kind now in use. Beautiful new designs for Rug and Embroidery pattern. Sample 
Embroidery Pattern sent on receipt of 10 cents: beautiful Floral designs sent on receipt of 25 cents. Catalogue and 
price list sent free. THE FORSYTH MFG. CO., 204 Dearbon Street, Chicago. 
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Grant and Sherman 


Like most silent men, General Grant was 
little given to witticisms. A writer in the 
Chicago “Tribune” relates an anecdote, 
however, which shows that he was not 
without ability to say bright things on 
occasion. Grant and Sherman were dis- 
cussing the plans of a campaign, when 
a third general, a brigadier, entered the 
tent—a good soldier, but notorious for his 
carelessness as to his personal appearance. 

The brigadier finished his errand and 
went out. General Grant pulled upon his 
cigar for a few minutes in silence, and 
then said: 

“Sherman, I wonder whom that man 
gets to wear his shirts the first week !” 

Grant and Sherman were diametrically 
opposite in temperament, but each believed 
fully in the other, and their mutual confi- 
dence and affection were never disturbed 
by any of the petty jealousies so distress- 
ingly common among army officers. 

During the siege of Vicksburg, Grant 
announced his determination to move to a 
point below the town. All the generals 
vigorously opposed the plan, and Sherman 
in particular gave it as his decided opinion 
that the movement would be fatal. 

Grant had studied the situation thor- 
oughly, and was not to be shaken in his re- 
solve. At last Sherman drew up a formal 
protest, explained its contents to Grant, 
and asked him if he had any objections to 
sending it to General Halleck. 

“Certainly not,” replied the man of few 
words. 

Grant’s bold scheme was successful, as 
all the world knows, and after the capitu- 
lation of the city he said to Sherman: 

“You remember that protest you wished 
me to have sent to the War Department ?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” answered Sherman. 

“Well, here it is. I putitin my pocket. 
I thought any time would do. I'll send it 
now, or you may have it, just as you wish.” 

Sherman took it. Grant never referred 
to the matter again, and the circumstance 
was giv en publicity by Sherman himself. 








N obody c: cares 
how much oil 


But, if the 

an ‘*Pittsburgh’’ 
burns less oil and gives more 
light than any other central- 
draft lamp, we all care; and 
we care a good deal; for it 
shows that the other lamps 
evaporate oil without burning 
it, while the ‘‘Pittsburgh”’ 
burns it. 

Besides, the ‘‘Pittsburgh”’ 
is easy to manage ; the others 
are not. The “Pittsburgh” 
is clean by habit; the others 
are foul by habit—they have 
dirt-pockets, every one of 


them. Send for a primer. * 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PirrspuRGH Brass | Co. 


Kot R 














Summer 
Weakness 


Loss of Appetite 
Sick Headache 
Quickly Cured by 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


With 4 Powerful Burners and 
THE Permanent Laundry Attachment, 


Cs Harvard 


Poo Cor Cosh 


SS ypataabiskes FILM ¢ win RIDGE 











Famous Oil Range 


N Oil Stove that actually has the power of a Coal Range 
and will do all the cooking and laundry work of the 
family. It can be used the year round if desired. It has 
Patent Crescent-shaped Wicks, two of which are 
equal to three of the ordinary wicks on other stoves. It is 
Non-explosive, and can be graduated to run light or 
strong as desired. It stands on legs with casters. Four 
Flat-Irons can be heated at a time without taking up any 
of the space ontop. It uses the regular stove furniture, and 
is everywhere superseding other stoves, for it has what has 
long been wanted— POWER. 

Every stove has the Extension Top, Oven, Stand 
with Casters, Flat Heater Attachment, Shelves, 
&e. It is the lowest in price of any stove of equal capacity. 
Sold by dealers throughout the country. 

Write us for special circulars, and we can put you in the 
way of getting this stove, no matter in what part of the 
country you live. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 
BOSTON, Mass. 
Manufacturers of the Famous Oil Range. 


HAWKEVE 


The LEADING all-around Camera 


Uses regular Dry Plates which are sold everywhere, or Trans- 15 50 
parent Film for 25 to 100 Pictures without reloading. Prices $ to $ 
WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES WHEN DESIRED. 
THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston, Mass., also makers of the KA MA RE [, 
= other Photographic Apparatus. Branches: 208 State St., Chicago. 918 Arch St., Phila. 

H. T. ANTHONY & co. » Trade Age nts, New York. 
Also sold by all Dealers in Photo Goods. Send for the Hawk-Eye Booklet, 




























Deliciously Flavored. A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 
hardens the gums. Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
the mouth. Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 

PRICE, 25 CENTS. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
SAMPLE VIAL OF RUBIFOAM maiceo FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
bald d 
ai _ antes fo a ry Tak to grow Thick, Soft ‘AND 
1 d quickly healin 
Alen tte | SIT N. 


—s Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 
FOR THE} TEETH’ 
breath. Beautifully put up. Convenient to use. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED HOYT'S GERMAN COLOGNE. 

An elegan exquisitely perfumed, removes 
pons fom th HAI R 

and Beautiful, Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases 

ts Tas Mail, 5 
BARCLAY & Con 44 Sione St.. Me York. ESTABLISHED 180}. 
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The Omnipresent Microbe 


Not many years ago few persons it any 
surmised that certain microscopic living 
beings—microbia, or micro-organisms— 
could be powerful agents of combination 
and decomposition, not merely in living 
plants and animals, and not alone in dead 
organic matter, but even in the mineral 
kingdom. Some time ago the researches 
of Schloesing and Muntz, of Marcagno, 
of P. F. Frankland, and of others, 
showed that the decomposition of dead 
organisms into their components depends 
mainly on the action of microbia which 
break up blood, flesh, leaves, and even 
wood, into carbonic acid and ammonia. 

Living organisms further convert the 
ammonia into nitric acid, which, if potash 
is present, forms saltpeter. By a due 
selection of different ferments—all of them 
living organisms—we can produce, in a 
solution of sugar or a decoction of malt, 
alcoholic liquors having the actual aroma 
and flavor of the choicest wines. More 
remarkable still, it is now proved that the 
green rust on antique bronzes is a product 
of microscopic plant life.-—7he Forum. 


At a literary gathering in Chicago a few 
nights ago a young lady from Boston, who 
was out there looking over her father’s 
property, said to one of the leading gentle- 
men present: “I don’t see how you can 
bear to kill a poor little inoffensive lamb 
at your slaughter-house.” ‘Why, bless 
you,” said the gentleman, “I hope you 
don’t think I kill them with my own 
hands.” “Qh, don’t you?” “No, no; I 
employ an amanuensis to do that for me.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 








SILVER PLATED #2520 


1847, ROGERS BROS. Al: 





ARE IN THE 
STOCK OF EVERY 
FIRST-CLASS DRALER. 





Pinless 
Clothes Line 


The only line ever invented that holds the clothes 
without pins; a_ perfect success; patent recently 
issued; sold only by AG@EN'‘TS to whom the ex- 
clusive right is given; on receipt of 50 cents we will 
send a sample line by mail; also, circulars, price list 
and terms to agents; secure your territory at once. 
Address THE PINLESS CLOTHES. LINE 
COMPANY, 197 Hermon St., Worcester. Mass 





That Your Hair 


may retain 

its youthful color, 
fullness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 

with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
It cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 


new growth 
of hair. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 





FOR 
QUICK RELIEF 
USE 
Grosvenor’s 


N BELLCAPSIC 
V7 PLASTER 


Which does not merely 
scatter pain and leave it to 
reappear worse than ever 
in some other part of the 
body. It acts directly on 
the circulation, absorbing 
and removing the disturb- 
ing cause. Sold by Drug- 
gists, or mailed on receipt 
of 25¢. 

J. M. GROSVENOR & CO. 

BOSTON, Mass. 





Retire name whi 


ask _vou-toemember 





COMFORT ror HOT WEATHER, 
The Grown Perfumery Co’s 


INVIGORATING 
wisp LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


(REGISTERED.) 


In the sultry sum. 
mer days, when any sort 
of exertion is unwelcome, 
and when we are only too 
thankful toenjoy anything 
which cools and refreshes 
us, we are glad to be able 
torecommendtothenotice 
of our readers adelightful 
new invention recently 

patented vy the Crown Perfumery Come 
pany, of 177 New Bond Street. Under the 
title of Lavender Salts they have prepared a 
strong and invigorating smelling salts, entirely free 
from the bitter, pungent and positively disagreeable 
odour which, as a rule, distinguishes all ordina 
smelling salts. Here we have the delightfully fres' 
rfume of lavender, mingled with something which 
is strong and powerful, but not in the least degree 
unpleasant. These Lavender Salts will be found a 
delightful addition to every lady's toilet table, for 
they are beyond doubt the most agreeable deodor- 
izer that exists. By leaving the stopper out of the 
bottle for a few minutes the air of any room will 
become purified, and the atmosphere rendered re- 
freshing and invigorating.—Lady’s Pictorial, London, 





We invite every housekeeper to supply her 
tables regularly this summer with 


The Ferris’ Delicious 


Hams and Bacon. 








If you are not familiar with their high qual- 
ity, please TRY THEM. When you decide 
n their favor, don’t let your Grocer put you 
off with anything else, 

“Only a little higher in price, 
BuT——!’’ 


The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been putting 
up the famous product which stirred med- 
ical circles when first invented and given to 
the world by the renowned chemist, Justus 
von Liebig. Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world, and has lately 
been carried into “* Darkest Africa”? by Stan- 
ley. It is unapproachable for purity, flavor, 
and beneficial effects. As Brer Tra, de- 
licious and refreshing. Indispensable in 
Improved and Economic Cookery. 

Genuine of 





with hs Justus 


Signature von Liebig 





Comfort in 


House Heating. 


Did your furnace heat your house 
during the last severe winter ? 


OF COURSE IT DIDN’T. 
Now is the time to get estimates 


for the GurNEY Hot WATER 
HEATER and RADIATORS. 
BRANCHES: 


A pamphlet-book 
** How Best to Heat Our Homes,” 11 sonn strest: New York. 
7 So. Canal Street, C . 


4 to 
FREE ON APPLICA" ~ Sie Arch Btrest, Phulndeiphs? 


pse &SOl\s 


} gSTABLISHED igs), 


28.000 SOLD AND IN USE. 


SOLD ON EASY TERMS. CATALOGUES 
AND INFORMATION FREE. 
170 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


MAIN OFFICE : 


163 Franklin St., Boston. 
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Total death claims paid since January 
1, 1881, ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 

Total death claims paid since January 
1, 1881, $10,561,000.00. 


Thus the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association has already paid to the wid- 
ows and orphans of deceased members more 
than Ten and One-Half Millions of Dollars 
since 1881, and has saved its living members 
by reduction of premiums more than Twenty- 
five Millions of Dollars. Its cash surplus ex- 
ceeds Two and One-Half Millions of Dollars. 
It has more than Sixty Thousand mem- 
bers. It has more than Two Hundred Mill- 
ions of Dollars insurance in force. Its new 
business since January 1, 1891—Five Months 
—exceeds Twenty-one Millions of Dol- 
lars. 

It furnishes insurance at about one-half the 
usual rates charged by the old-system com- 
panies. It has excellent positions to offer in 
its Agency Department to experienced and 
successful business men in every City and 
State. 

Its Home Office is ‘‘ Potter Building,” 38 
Park Row, New York. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 
Send for Circulars. 








Cleanfast Black Stockings 


STRONGEST AND BEST. 


Warranted never to crock or 

fade. Silk finish. 
weak € sonnet 

2 W. 14th St. 

927 B’way. 5 New York. 

107 State St., Chicago. 

20 Temple Pi., Boston. 

57 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

66 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


Send For Price List. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 

















SCOTCH HOMESPUN SUITS 


ic ARE THE 


Leading Fashion 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for sam- 
ple sheet of Scotch Homespun 
Suitings from which our 
Eighteen-dollar Suits are 
made. 

Samples and full directions 
“ How to Take Measures and 
Order Suits by Mail” sent 
to any address for the ask- 
ing. 

E. O<. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 

245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


SHOW A LARGE LINE OF 
EVERY GRADE OF 


CARPETS, RUGS 
MATTINGS, etc. 


163 to 169 Washington Street 
BOSTON 














‘*We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 
King Henry VI. 


A Mellins Food Boy 








ROGER C. HOYT. Age 12 months 
Son of Mr. Hoyt, of The Christian Union office 


Our book for the instruction of mothers, “The Care and Feeding of 
Infants,” will be mailed free to any address upon request. 


The Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 


‘¢ There are Twelve of us.”’ 








In The Christian Union of June 11 The Boston Orange Growers’ Company advertised 
the report of a conversation which took place in its office, and also a statement of an applicant 
for shares of the stock of the Company. If you did not read it, do so. Now come twelve, who 
want twelve shares. Twelve are a good number to club together. Twelve shares of stock rep- 
resent one acre of land. It means to the purchasers that there are on this acre one hundred 
choice orange trees; it means a perfectly safe investment, superior to a first mortgage; it means 
6 per cent. guaranteed cash annual dividends, payable semi-annually, for six years; it means an 
annual increase in the value of the stock of not less than XO per cent. for the same period; it 
means an orange grove which will delight the eye and yield a supply of delicious fruit each year 
for a lifetime. And almost any one can own one or more shares, as it can be bought on the 
instalment plan by paying $2 per share the first payment—the ONE DOLLAR first payment given 
in advertisement of June 11 was an error—and one dollar each week for forty-eight weeks. Is 
it any wonder that these twelve each wanted a share ? 

Make a plan representing one acre of land, and place upon it one hundred trees. They 
will stand in diamond form 21 x 28 feet apart, with ten trees in front end row. When you have 
done this, secure a club of eleven names besides yourself, sending us $2 per share for each of 
the eleven subscribers, and we will allow you $20 in part payment for one share for yourself; 
for twenty-three names, $40, etc. 

If for any cause the purchaser is unable to complete the regular payments, there is no for- 
feiture of the money paid. 

We should be pleased to correspond with those who would like to get up clubs of twelve or 
twenty-four. Almost any one can do this. 


M. D. BROOKS, General Agent, Boston Orange Growers Co., 


34 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
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OY A Baking Powder 
is the only one made 
free from lime, alum, and all extraneous substances, 


and ABSOLUTELY PURE. It isin every way 


superior to every similar preparation. WITNESS: 


I find the Royal Baking Powder far superior to the 
others. It is pure, contains none but wholesome in- 
gredients, is of 23 per cent. greater strength. 

F, X. VALADE, M. D., 
Public Analyst, Dominion of Canada. 


The United States Government tests (Chemical Di- 
vision, Agricultural Department) show Royal Baking 
Powder a cream of tartar powder superior to all others 
in leavening strength.— See BULLETIN 13, AG. DEP., 
Pp. 599- 


The Royal Baking Powder is perfectly healthful, and 
free from every deleterious substance ; purest in quality 


; 
$ 
; 
; 
The Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure. It is 
$ and highest in strength of any baking powder of which 
é 
? 
; 
$ 
é 


undoubtedly the purest and most reliable baking 
powder offered to the public. 
HENRY A. MotTrT, Ph. D., 
Late Chemist for U. S. Government. 


I have knowledge. 
Wn. MCMuRTRIE, E. M., Ph. D., 
Late Chief Chemist Agricultural Department. 


The Royal Baking Powder contains no impurities, 
adulterants, or unwholesome constituents whatever; 
superior to any other powder which I have examined. 

WILLIS G. TUCKER, M. D., Ph. D., 
Analyst. 


I have found the constituents of Royal Baking Pow- 
der to be of a high degree of purity, free from adul- 
teration or admixture of deleterious substances. 

J. W. Matter, Ph. D., F. R.'S., 
Prof. of Chemistry, University of Virginia. 





HOME LIFE WITHIN SCHOOL WALLS 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


This well-known Military Academy justly ranks as a 


preparatory school of the very highest grade. Here boys 

are thoroughly prepared for the best Colleges, Scientific 

and Professional Schools, and for Mercantile pursuits. 

Several Colleges admit the graduates of this school simply 

upon certificates. Four Colleges hold their entrance 

examinations at the Academy. To Harvard, Johns Hop- 

ae i, kins, Yale, Princeton, Bowdoin, Columbia, Williams, 

a de oo. out i: 3 Ms Dartmouth, University of the City of New York, and 

5k. a 1 Mi ue 7 ae — . : : 

va . Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the graduates of 

pete ini | a i ——.3 - ~ the Riverview Academy have been admitted without con- 
: — SS + ditions, and in many instances with honors. 

6 — eS eh. 

For healthfulness and beauty of surroundings there are few schools, if any, in the country, which equal the Riverview Academy, overlooking as it does the 

magnificent Hudson River Valley. During the past year extensive changes and improvements have been made in the building, which have added vastly to the 

comfort of the pupils and the efficiency of the school. It is the purpose of the Principals to combine the discipline and thoroughness of the German Gymnasium and 

Real Schule or of the French Lycée with the comforts and amenities of an American home. Electric lights have been put in, the main school-room alone having 

thirty lights of 16 candle-power each. The system of ventilation has been entirely reconstructed in the interest of pure air in every room. A new reading and 

sitting room for the boys has been fitted up. Each sleeping-room is provided with the Lee Patent Fire Escape. Sanitary water-closets of the most approved 

pattern and six bath-rooms have been provided. The gymnasium-room has been fitted up with Spalding & Co’s. latest apparatus. 

The following eminent educators have sent cordial letters testifying to the high character and efficiency of Riverview and its Principals: 
President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University; ex-President Julius H. Seelye, of Amherst College; President Franklin Carter, of Will- 
iams College; President William DeWitt Hyde, of Bowdoin College; President Truman J. Backus, of Packer Institute, Brooklyn; Rev. 
Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, of Harvard University; Professor N.S. Shaler, of Harvard; Professor John Williams White, of Harvard; Pro- 
fessor John H. Wright, of Harvard; Rev. Dr. E. P. Crowell, of Amherst College; Dr. Edward Hitchcock, of Amherst; Professor Will 
iam S. Tyler, of Amherst; Professor William Bb. Dwight, of Vassar College; Professor Le Roy C. Cooley, of Vassar; and Professor G. 
A. Wentworth, of Phillips Exeter Academy. Their letters will be found in full in the new Illustrated Catalogue of Riverview, which will be 
mailed on application. 


JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M., and HARLAN P. AMEN, A.M., Principals 
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Boston as an Educational Centre’ 
By Arthur Gilman 


Author of “The Story of Boston,” etc. 


HE words fall glibly from our lips —“ Boston 
j} as an Educational Centre,” but it is not so 
easy to comprehend their full meaning. A 
single man may be an educational centre; 
and if a series of men who have made them- 
selves powers in educating others has con- 
tinued for generations in one town, that is 
naturally known as an educational centre. If we look over 
the map of America, one place after another bristles with this 
sort of influence. It comes from the country town in which a 
Hopkins lived and showered his beneficence ; it shines from 
the woods of Albemarle, where a Miller was born whose 
memory is perpetuated by the great institution that bears 
his name; but from no single point has the effulgence been 
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brighter, nor longer continued, than 


from Boston. It is not the light of. one \ uaa 
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man’s life, nor the brightness of one insti- 
tution ; it is the community of workers in the 
general cause of education, which for gener- 
ations has been busy in its particular sphere, that 
gives Boston the character which it bears before 
the world. 

It is evident that there must be variety in the influ- 
ences that go from such centres. The woods of Albemarle 
send out one; the hills of Berkshire sent out another ; the 
promontory of Shawmut gives the world quite a different 
one. Knowledge, too, is so extensive nowadays that no man 
can become an Admirable Crichton; no book can compre- 


1The connection of the great pioneer among pedagogical reformers 
with education in Boston is not fanciful, though it may at first sight ap- 
pear so. The writer has before him a copy of the “ Gate of Languages,” 
printed in London in 1670. Fifty years after its publication it was the 
property of the writer’s great-grandfather, a graduate of Harvard Col- 


hend within its covers such a survey of all knowledge as 
Comenius once crowded into his one thousand paragraphs, 
under the title “ Janua Linguarum.”! A hundred chapters, a 
thousand paragraphs were well enough once, but they do 
not suffice now to cover the ground of a single modern 
science; much less can they satisfy any seeker of facts, or even a 
tyro in education. ‘limes change, and men change with them. 

Up to this time there had been but one text-book, Dil- 
worth’s Spelling-Book, while the Bible had furnished all the 
reading necessary. ‘The requirements of the day— reading, 
writing, grammar, ciphering—were thought by many per- 
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sons to be excessive, ridiculously small as they appear to 
us, accustomed as we are to the long list of ’ologies to which 
the youth of Boston are now called to apply themselves. 


lege of the Class of 1724. Following the family line, it belonged in 1813 
to one of the writer’s uncles, who graduated from Phillips Academy, at 
Exeter, in that year,and went out of Harvard a member of the Class of 
1818. It'seems to have been a text-book in the college, and there are 
other worn and stained copies in the library. 


1 Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union Co. New York. 
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It is truly said that private schools are the experiment sta- 
tions in which the good methods that are afterwards followed 
in public institutions are put to the test, and that for this rea- 
son they are always in advance of public opinion as expressed 
by committees in the management of free schools provided 
for from the tax levy. At a very early period in the history 
of Boston—perhaps as soon as the immigrants had secured 
for themselves covers from the weather, indeed—the private 
school-teacher was on the ground, and it is creditable to the 
people that he had no sooner begun his good work than they 
marked it with approval, by giving him a garden-plat for his 
pains. In 1635, the citizens took another step by asking 
“ Brother Philemon Purmont” to undertake the teaching and 
nurturing of the children, and by setting aside public funds 
for his maintenance. This was the beginning of the public 
school system. Thirty acres of land were voted to him. 

We are left to conjecture what was done by these school- 
masters for the first few years. While Winthrop and his as- 
sociates were laying the foundation of the commonwealth, 
the private school and the public school were quietly running 
on, and the minds of the rising generation were getting men- 
tal nourishment from the driest roots of knowledge that the 
single text-book could furnish, with the help of theological and 
devotional treatises in Latin and Greek and Hebrew —with 
the help, in time, of that key to all knowledge, the “Janua 
Linguarum” of Comenius. Girls were not taught in those 
early days, as has been said, and the end of all teaching for 
their brothers seems to have been to train them to be ministers. 

Thus the first Bostonians had started their private school and 
their public school, and had laid out their plans for doing good 
to the poor Redmen whose heritage they had entered upon. 
Their next step was to begin a Latin school. It was founded 
in 1635, and still continues the vigorous performance of its 
functions. Probably it is the oldest school within the limits 
of the United States. No other, indeed, has given to the coun- 
try such a list of influential statesmen and scholars. Among 
them are counted Benjamin Franklin, Sam Adams, Cotton 
Mather, Judge Hutchinson, William Stoughton, Chief Justice 
of Massachusetts, James Bowdoin, Robert C. Winthrop, Wil- 
liam M. Evarts, Charles Francis Adams, Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, Charles Sumner, and Charles William Eliot, the man 
now most prominent in the educational world the country over. 

The next step that Boston took was to found the college, and 
in doing this she made a “new departure.” The “Great and 
General Court” which presided over the interests of the com- 
monwealth was moved to take action in the matter of education. 
It happened to be directed at that important juncture by young 
Sir Harry Vane — 


Vane, young in years, but in sage counsels old, 


whose erratic star was just then temporarily in the ascendant in 
Massachusetts. Whether his presence was in any way responsi- 
ble for the new action, or was not, we do not know. The court 
ventured upon a step that up to that time had never been taken 
by a representative body ; it voted away the money raised from 
the people by taxation, for the purpose of establishing a place 
of education, and that a college. Colleges have been founded 
since that day by representative bodies, and it is not thought 
strange. We can hardly enter into the feelings of those bold, lib- 
eral, self-sacrificing and far-seeing men, who in that early stage 
of the history of America laid the foundation of Harvard Col- 
lege by voting four hundred pounds of the money of the poor 
people for its establishment. Promptly the matter is followed 
up, and we find twelve trusty men “taking order for a college 
at New Towne,” as Cambridge was then called. Mr. John 
Winthrop was among these pioneers, and we know not how 
much the others were influenced in this action by that indepen- 
dence of his which had decided so many important questions 
for the colonists before that time. It has been pronounced an 
“honorable specimen of public spirit which it would be diffi- 
cult to match in the whole history of mankind.” The object 
of the instruction in the college was primarily, as might have 
been expected, to train young men for the ministry. Though 
this was long adhered to, Harvard was the first college that 
established a theological department distinct from the under- 
graduate courses. The step was taken in 1817. 


1 Science and religion were strangely mixed in the early days, when, 
for instance, the Rev. Samuel Danforth wrote an “ Astronomical Descrip- 
tion of the Comet of 1664, with brief theological applications thereof” ; and 
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The movers in the College enterprise were graduates 
from Old Cambridge, and hence they perpetuated the name 
with which they were familiar, by giving it to the suburb in 
which the new institution was to rise. While they were con- 
sulting about this great enterprise, “it pleased God to stir 
up the heart of one Mr, Harvard,” a “ godly gentleman and 
lover of learning” then living among them, to contribute 
one-half of his estate and the whole of his library to the 
nucleus established by the Court. The generosity proved 
catching, and the fund and the library grew. The magis- 
trates gave two hundred pounds themselves, in private con- 
tributions; one freeman offered a number of sheep; another 
brought nine shillings’ worth of cloth; a ten-shilling pewter 
flagon came from another source; and the collection in- 
cluded a silver-tipped jug, a fruit-dish, a sugar-spoon, salt- 
trenchers, and other like gifts of generous poverty. Thus it 
was given to John Harvard, as Edward Everett once said, 
“to strike the keynote in the character of this people; first 
to perceive with a prophet’s foresight, and to promote with 
a princely liberality, considering his means, that connection 
between private munificence and public education which, 
well understood and pursued by others, has given to New 
England no small portion of her name and praise in the land.” 

It was not expected by the Bostonians that their schools 
and their college would run without constant attention, and 
it was ordered at the very beginning that the children and 
youth should be od/iged to take advantage of their privileges 
— for compulsory attendance is by no means a modern de- 
vice. It has been traced among the Hebrews to Joshua, 
and the Puritans were very familiar with the whole history 
of that people, from whom indeed they drew many of their 
political maxims. ‘They believed as fully as many moderns 
that suffrage and education should go together, and that a 
representative government could not be stable if it did not 
have general intelligence to build upon. 

Up to the year 1684 there was but one public school in 
Boston, though the population had increased to four thous- 
and or more. In 1713 there were only four town schools, 
and the number was no larger until after the Revolution. 
By 1800 the number had increased to seven, with nine hun- 
dred pupils in attendance, but meanwhile Sam Adams had 
brought about his reorganization of the entire system. 

All this long time the studies of young people, as well as 
of old, had followed the lines settled in the Middle Ages. 
Language and theology remained the departments of study 
most cultivated. Moral and religious training was still the 
chief end in all grades of education from the college down.! 
In 1727, however, the Hollis professorship of mathematics 
and natural philosophy was established, and apparatus was 
slowly accumulated at Harvard. The laboratory contained 
instruments adapted to illustrate hydrostatics, the mechanics 
of gravity, pneumatics, and optics; there was an orrery, some 
surveying instruments, a collection of magnifying instruments, 
a telescope, and some dials. This telescope may be consid- 
ered the germ of the present elaborate astronomical depart- 
ment of the college. These instruments were used, of course, 
but how much we are not informed. They were destroyed 
in 1764 by fire, and though they were replaced, it was a long 
time before physics was dignified by a more important rank 
than it had when natural philosophy was an appendage to 
the department of mathematics. 

Science really came to the front in 1780, when John and 
Samuel Adams, and a number of others interested in the sub- 
ject, formed the American Academy of Arts and Sciences for 
the purpose of encouraging medical discoveries, philosophical 
inquiries and experiments, astronomical and meteorological 
observations, and improvements in agriculture, manufactures, 
arts, and commerce, besides any other studies that are ordi- 
narily classed as scientific. This is still essentially a Boston 
institution, though it bears a national name, and Harvard 
College has furnished many of its officers and members. 

Three years later, natural science was for the first time 
formally recognized by an American college when the Erving 
professorship of chemistry now, and for many years, filled by 
Professor Josiah Parsons Cooke was established. From this 
date there was great progress all over America. Benjamin 


the Rev. Dr. Increase Mather, president of Harvard College, produced 
“ Cometographia ” and “ Heaven’s Alarm to the World” in 1680 and 
1682, when the comets of Newton and Halley respectively appeared. 
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Silliman was appointed to a similar chair at Yale in 1802, a 
chair of natural history was established at Cambridge, and the 
Rumford professorship of the application of science to the use- 
ful arts followed. The Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard 
College was founded by Abbot Lawrence, at the earnest sug- 
gestion of Professor Eben Norton Horsford, who became its 
dean. 

Perhaps this is as good a place as we shall find to men- 
tion three noteworthy occurrences in the history of Bos- 
ton, which are a part of its educational influence. ‘The year 
1721 was marked by the scourge of smallpox, which threat- 
ened to carry off the entire population. Inoculation had just 
been introduced in England by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
who practised it upon her daughter, afterwards Lady Bute. 
Dr. Zabdiel Boylston repeated the same act in Boston, by 
submitting one of his children to the ordeal. Cotton Mather, 
to his great credit,came out in favor of the practice, and 
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for the preparation of teachers for their work, and it was 
evident that there was a feeling out for something to cure a 
defect in American education.'! ‘The Middlesex County School 
Association was established before ten years had passed. It 
is said that previously to this it had been the custom to ex- 
amine candidates for the position of teacher in the branches 
that they were to teach, and “then trust to Providence for 
their ability to teach what they knew.” This is all changed 
now, and it is owing largely to the intelligent efforts of the Rev. 
James G, Carter, who has been called “the Father of Normal 
Schools,” a graduate of Harvard College of the class of 
1820, who began immediately upon leaving Cambridge to 
write upon education, and soon elaborated a plan for the 
education of teachers. He labored almost incessantly, 
urging teachers’ seminaries upon the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, addressing the American Institute of Instruction at 
its very first meeting in 1829 upon his favorite theme, and, 
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though it encountered the usual treatment of beneficent inno- 
vations, it was successful. In the year 1800, Dr. Benjamin 
Waterhouse likewise became a pioneer, by introducing vac- 
cination into America, and Boston a second time gave a boon 
to the country. Again, in 1846, Dr. William ‘Thomas Green 
Morton introduced to the world the process of allaying pain 
by ethereal anzesthesia. 

There was a new step made in the progress of education in 
Boston in 1791 when the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
parent of all such organizations, began its fruitful life. Now 
no State and scarcely a Territory is without a historical society 
of some vigor. Of the ten original members who united to 
form the Massachusetts society, eight were Boston men, and 
every one of its seven presidents has been chosen from that 
city. Few agencies for the education of the community in 
the important branch of history have been more efficient than 
this society and the institutions of similar purpose in other 
places. The New England Historic-Genealogical Society, one 
of the most useful institutions of its kind, was established in 
1854. 

In 1789 a writer in the Massachusetts Magazine made 
a plea for improvement in education by means of societies 
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when a member of the Legislature, giving his influence to 
promote the cause that he had at heart. He prepared a bill 
for creating a Board of Education, and it was to his efforts 
that a Normal School act was finally passed in 1838. The 
first school was, however, not opened until Mr. Edmund 
Dwight had offered to give ten thousand dollars, provided 
the State would give a like amount. It was not thought that 
the scheme would succeed; there was fear that too many 
experiments in new methods would give instability to the 
instruction in schools, and that perhaps pupils would lose 
respect for teachers whom they found receiving instruction 
themselves! The result has been, on the contrary, that 
school-teaching has been elevated to the rank of a profes- 
sion, and enlightened methods have been adopted much 
more freely than they otherwise would have been. ‘The 
principle has been accepted, “As is the teacher, so is the 
school,” for it is the teacher who makes the school and 
not the building, nor the board that lays out the general 
plans. The Normal School in Boston is for women. It 


1 Even this was not a new suggestion, for wonderful Richard Mulcaster 
had urged the same thing in 1531. 
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gives instruction in psychology, physiology, ethics, as well 
as in methods of instruction and school management, and 
its pupils are afforded opportunity for practice in a train- 
ing school. A large proportion of the teachers in the city 
schools are graduates of this or of some other normal 
school, and the time seems to be rapidly approaching when 
no teacher will be accepted who is not able to show that he 
or she looks upon the calling as a profession, and has studied 
its practice as one would study the science of medicine or 
of law. There are about one hundred and seven Normal 
Schools in the United States at present. Pedagogical lectures 
followed naturally, but at a respectful distance of time, for 
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they were not given until a Boston schoolmaster and an |\ 
official of Harvard College invited Professor G. Stanley 
Hall, now president of Clarke University, then of the Har- 
vard faculty, to deliver a course of such lectures to the 
Boston teachers. Professor William T. Harris, at present 
United States Commissioner of Education, afterwards gave 
two such courses in different years, and now pedagogical 
instruction is elevated to the dignity of a fully organized 
department in the University. 

The next subject in order of time that attracts our atten- 
tion in the progress of educational ideas in Boston is the 
“Elective System,” so-called, by which the old-time ngid 
course of study was broken up, and students are allowed to 
select from a varied curriculum such subjects as they con- 
sider to be most to their advantage to pursue. Though, 
strictly speaking, Harvard College was not the first to intro- 
duce this system, it was not adopted to any extent until that 
college had given its approval. As it has been carried out 
there on a more extensive scale than anywhere else, Harvard 
College stands as the sponsor for the elective system before 
the world. The old curriculum was based upon the discipline 
of the mind, and it was called “ liberal,” though it seemed to 
restrict the student in essential respects, especially since the 
extraordinary broadening of the domain of human knowledge 
by the labors of the scientists. Languages and mathematics 
were the studies to which the undergraduates were obliged to 
give their time and strength, whether their minds were 
adapted to those subjects or were not. The steps that led 
to this enlargement of the scope of undergraduate study were 
taken before history had entered upon its period of expansion, 
at a time when there was little or no critical investigation of 
authorities — indeed, no scientific study of that subject. 
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It was the independence of character bred by Boston men 
for generations which prepared them to grapple with such 
subjects as the elective system without being too much 
warped in judgment by the precedents established in other 
generations. Still, Harvard cannot be called rash, for the 
old way was adhered to for nearly, if not quite, two hundred 
years. The fitness of the old course of study was, it is true, 
questioned there early in the present century, and, under the 
influence of Judge Story, it was provided by the corporation 
and overseers, but against the judgment of the faculty, that 
students should be allowed a certain limited freedom of 
choice in regard to their course. Under this arrangement 
the studies remained at 
first as they had always 
been, with the exception 
that French and Spanish 
were electives, that the 
juniors might offer a sub- 
stitute for one term of 
Hebrew, and that the 
seniors were at liberty to 
choose between chemistry 
and fluxions. Thus the 
elective system had its 
beginning at Harvard. 
So great has been the 
change since, that now 
nothing is “required” 
excepting one course of 
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English composition (which, by the way, all students ought to 
pursue before entering college), and a modern language. The 
plan, though looked upon askance elsewhere as well as in Bos- 
ton, has become popular, and is extending to other colleges 
which are sufficiently well endowed to venture upon it, for it 
is to be said that an elective course is much more expensive 
for a college than one that is required. 

For many years the American Institute of Instruction has 
had anational influence and reputation. It was incorporated 
in 1831 for the purpose of diffusing useful knowledge in regard 
to education, as its charter puts it. Among the men who 
gave it character were Warren Colburn, whose “ Intellectual 
Arithmetic” has laid the foundation of training in that branch 
for so many young persons; Goold Brown, whose Grammars 
were well known in the last generation; Horace Mann, of 
whom the writer on education in Boston must have a great 
deal to say always; and Hermann Kriisi, the exponent of the 
system of Pestalozzi. The meetings of the Institute were not 
confined to Boston, but were held in different parts of New 
England. It was a real teachers’ school, and helped greatly 
in the general progress. 

In all these years the men interested in the cause of edu- 
cation had made extensive use of the printing-press, but they 
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had no journal through which they could make their influence 
felt. That deficiency was supplied in 1826, when the first 
educational periodical in the world, Zhe American Journal 
of Education, appeared in Boston, January 1. The editors 
were William Russell, William C. Woodbridge, and William 
A. Alcott, while among those who gave them counsel and 
support were A. Bronson Alcott, George B. Emerson, Joseph 
Story, John Pierpont, Henry K. Oliver, and almost all the 
other men of Boston prominent in the intellectual world. 
The objects of this periodical, which appeared monthly, were 
to record the history and present condition of education in 
the United States, to diffuse “enlarged and liberal views of 
education,” to present the education of woman as a * matter 
of unspeakable importance,” to promote scientific education, 
and to show that the early and elementary instruction is 
“more important than that of any other period or depart- 
ment.” The vista opened by the consideration of this great 
engine for the promotion of education is enticing, but the 
limits of this paper do not allow us to enter upon the subject. 
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he was a man of sympathetic nature and of great enthusiasm 
in the work upon which he now entered, and he made it a 
success. Though similar institutions existed in Europe before 
the establishment of this, the numbers increased there but 
slowly; though in America they have multiplied with great 
rapidity, largely owing, doubtless, to the ardor with which 
Doctor Howe and his coadjutors carried forward their work 
in Boston. The present name, “The Perkins Institution,” 
was given it in honor of Mr. Thomas Handsyd Perkins, who 
in 1832 offered his costly mansion-house and grounds on 
Pearl street as its permanent home. ‘This is noted as being 
the first institution in the world in which a blind man could 
receive a thorough and systematic education. Laura Bridg- 
man was one of the pupils who won for it and its teachers the 
encomiums of the world for their great success and for her 
wonderful progress, and Helen Keller is the latest exemplifi- 
cation of the extraordinary efficiency of the institution. Dr. 
Howe died in 1876, but his accomplished son-in-law, Mr. Mi- 
chael Anagnos, remains as director of the work. The fiftieth 
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BOSTON LATIN AND HIGH SCHOOL. 


From the date that the Journal first appeared educational 
periodicals have been considered essential to the live teacher, 
and school boards even go to the extent of asking candidates 
for positions to present, with their credentials, a list of the 
periodicals on the subject of education and pedagogics that 
they are accustomed to read. It is doubtful if any educa- 
tional journal has ever rivaled the first one, in which such 
men as those mentioned were interested, besides others like 
Daniel Webster, William Ellery Channing, John Quincy 
Adams, Josiah Quincy, Edward Everett, John J. Palfrey, 
Leonard Woods, Moses Stuart, George ‘Ticknor, and Rufus 
Anderson. 

Our attention must for a moment be taken to a different 
department of education which sheds great honor upon Bos- 
ton. At some time before 1830 a young physician, John D. 
Fisher by name, proposed that a systematic plan should be 
formed for the instruction of the blind, who, up to that time, 
had received no attention of teachers, except in individual 
cases. In accordance with this humane suggestion, an institu- 
tion was founded in 1829, which was incorporated in 1832, 
and organized by the late Dr. Samuel G. Howe, who had ob- 
served similar institutions abroad. Dr. Howe was a patriot, 
who had fought through the war for Greek independence ; 


anniversary of the institution was celebrated in 1882. The 
unfortunate deaf and dumb were not afforded the same op- 
portunities for education until 1869, when the “ Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf” was founded. In 18g0 it entered its 
massive edifice on Newbury Street—a building which is 
charming externally, and a credit to Boston architecture. 

It has already been hinted that the Fathers of New Eng- 
land, when they set their educational system in motion at 
first, knew that it would need to be carefully supervised, but 
it was not until after the war of the Revolution that the neces- 
sity for very definite responsibility was much felt. Individual 
expression of opinion to this effect brought about the forma- 


tion of the Board of Education in 1837. The executive offi- . 


cer of this body is its secretary. His duties are to interpret 
the school laws, and to see that they are observed ; to awaken 
public interest in education, to visit different sections of the 
State for this purpose, and to suggest and carry out all pos- 
sible improvements. The man who first occupied this im- 
portant post was admirably adapted for it by nature. Horace 
Mann, of whom we have to speak often, gave himself unre- 
servedly to the fullest performance of his new duties. He was 
asuccessful lawyer, and at the time of assuming the office 
was a member of the legislature ; but he renounced all private 
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interests for the work in hand. He had not been known as 
one greatly interested in education, nor thoroughly acquainted 
with the duties of a teacher; but his name has since become 
a household word in educational circles, and his impress is 
felt upon every part of America. He found the Boston schools 
at a low ebb, and public interest almost none, while there was 
a host of incompetent teachers and ignorant politicians forti- 
fied behind timid conservatism. Against all odds he labored 
with perfect confidence in the righteousness of his methods and 
the certainty of success. He lectured, he argued, he wrote, he 
studied furniture and buildings, he found no subject in the 
most elementary school too insignificant for his careful atten- 
tion. His lectures are still sources from which teachers derive 
instruction and stimulus. There lies before us as we write a 
lecture by him on “ Spelling-Books” in which we find many 
observations that have since been acted upon. One passage 
strikes the eye as the pages are turned : 


“ Children,” he writes, “require some medium between the vast and 
the microscopic. They want some diversity, also, but the forms of the 
twenty-six letters have as little variety as twenty-six grains of sand; and 
the same may be said of those cadaverous particles, ba, be, bi, bo, bu, etc. 
Now, it is upon this emptiness, blankness, silence, and death that we 
compel children to fasten their eyes. To say nothing of the odor and 
fungousness of spelling-book paper, who can wonder at the energy of 
repulsion exerted upon quick-minded children by this exercise ? Upon 
others of less natural vivacity, a soporific effluvium seems to emanate 
from the page, steeping all their faculties in lethargy. It is in this way 
that we seize upon children who are rejoicing over the green and flowery 
earth, the quick motions and varied colors, and song of the animated 
world, or who are bounding almost winged over the snow-wreath, or 
along the glassy surface of the ice, filled with the inspirations of that all- 
healing elixir, pure air —it is inthis way that we seize them and plunge 
them into this solitude and nothingness.” 


This is somewhat flowery, but it touches the point in a way 
to call attention to its weakness. 

It is not necessary, if it were practicable, to enter upon an 
account of the great work that was done for the schools of 
Boston and of Massachusetts by Mr. Mann. He suffered 
criticism and condemnation, but he conquered success. We 
must go on to consider the progress of the tendency to 
centralization. If superintendence is good for a state, it is 
doubtless profitable for a city ; but this was not acknowledged 
practically until 1851, when Mr. Nathan Bishop was chosen 
to the office of Superintendent of Schools. It was made his 
business to study the system, to keep himself familiar with 
progress in education in other places in all departments, to 
suggest improvements in the Boston schools, and to see that 
the regulations of the Board were carried into effect, and, in 
short, to make sure that the entire complicated machinery for 
public education was always efficiently operating. There have 
been but three superintendents since Mr. Bishop went out of 
office; of whom Mr. John D. Philbrick, who followed him 
and occupied the office twenty years, has left on record in his 
reports from 1857 to 1878 a vast accumulation of practical 
wisdom for future use. Dr. Samuel Eliot, sometime president 
of Trinity College, followed Mr. Philbrick, and the present 
incumbent, Dr. Edwin P. Seaver, was next in order. 

The reports of Mr. Philbrick which have just been referred 
to suggest another important gift of Boston to the cause of 
education in America. As his stand preéminent among the 
reports of city superintendents, so do those of Horace Mann 
rank among those of the American States. They contain most 
of what one ought to know in regard to public education, for 
in them we may trace the origin and history of the free-school 
system of the land. Dr. Harris, now United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, surpasses both of the gentlemen just 
mentioned in his discussions of the philosophy of education 
in his reports as superintendent of the schools of St. Louis 
from 1867 to 1879, but his official life was passed at a later 
period, when the practical discussions had progressed suffi- 
‘ciently to form at once a basis for philosophical inquiry and 
an opportunity for it. The reports of President Eliot of Har- 
vard College, since his accession to office in 1869, comprise 
many studies of practical questions which interest the com- 
munity no less than they do strictly collegiate circles. In one 
of these we find, for example, a careful statement of the steps 
which the curriculum of Harvard College has taken in arriv- 
ing at its present stage of elective freedom. 

A word may be said here in regard to progress in the study 
of history as exemplified by the works of Boston and Cam- 
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bridge authors. The first professorship in this branch was es- 
tablished at Harvard College in 1839, and Jared Spaiks was 
called to the chair, very properly, for he was then the most 
notable representative of the study in America. Since that 
time the progress in the subject has been so rapid and so 
great that the methods of Dr. Sparks have been made the 
point of animated discussion, and they are already considered 
antiquated and out of date. The Boston school of history 
now stands for critical investigation in every respect, and for 
exact presentation of facts as they really were. 

No more apt exponents of this class of workers could be 
named than the late Dr. Charles Deane, long one of the of- 
ficers of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and Mr. Justin 
Winsor, for years the able director of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, at present Librarian of Harvard College. Mr. Deane 
published many critical studies of points that had been for- 
gotten or misconceived ; he gave the world the true story of 
the “ Midnight Ride of Paul Revere,” which Mr. Longfellow 
had given in poetry; he first expressed doubts in regard to 
Captain John Smith’s story of Pocahontas, and he has lett 
on record in the transactions of the Historical Society many 
monographs of the most acute and interesting nature. Mr. 
Winsor is too well known for his “ Memorial History of Bos- 
ton” and his “Critical History of America” to demand more 
than this brief mention. These facts will suffice to recall the 
vast progress in historical studies and in education in that 
branch, to which Boston has contributed so large a share. 

The consideration of history brings us naturally to refer 
to the repositories of books in which history is preserved. 
The Boston Public Library is one of the most important 
means of public education in the city, and it is also “the 
crowning institution of the free library system in this State 
and in the United States.” This admirably conducted in- 
stitution, which bears on its outer walls the legend FREE To 
ALL, was brought into being after long discussion, which 
began as early as 1841. In 1843, M. Vattemare, a French- 
man, made an effort to begin such a collection by inter- 
national exchange, and offered some fifty volumes for the 
nucleus. It was not, however, until 1848 that the library 
was actually begun, by the acceptance by the city of an act 
of legislature giving the authority to establish the institution. 
The first board of trustees was not formed until 1852. Ed- 
ward Everett was president. The library was opened 1854. 
In 1858 the present building was first used. Now a new 
and costly edifice is in progress of construction on Copley 
Square which is intended for the home of the great collec- 
tion. It will be one of the finest of all the architectural 
ornaments of Boston. 

Boston has no greater attraction to the student and the in- 
vestigator than is presented in her vast libraries—vast they 
truly are in comparison with collections in other portions of 
America, though they have not the same relative importance 
when contrasted with the European libraries which count 
centuries in their history. Of all of these the library of Har- 
vard College is -the oldest, as well as the largest, after the 
Boston Library, containing nearly four hundred thousand 
volumes. When Horace Mann made an investigation into 
the libraries of Massachusetts, he found but ten or fifteen 
sustained by the towns, and they contained only three or 
four thousand volumes to which the people had the right of 
free access. Of the three hundred and fifty-one towns of 
Massachusetts to-day, two hundred and forty-eight possess 
libraries in which the people have rights, and these contain 
two million five hundred thousand volumes, which is more 
than a book apiece for each man, woman and child in the 
State. Individuals have contributed to establish these great 
collections more than five and a half million dollars, besides the 
books that they have given. The towns that are not blessed 
in this way are mainly those which are declining in population. 

Boston contains many collections of books besides those 
mentioned. The Athenzum, the Theological Library, the 
Social Law Library, and scores of others are used daily by 
the citizens, as well as by many scholars from a distance 
who are called to the city by its advantages in this respect. 
There are more than twenty other libraries to which, under 
proper conditions, the public has access, besides a larger 
number of private collections which are usually open to stu- 
dents whom the owners feel confident are able to make proper 
use of them. One of the richest of these is that made by the 
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late Dr. Charles Deane, in Cambridge, which during the life- 
time of its learned owner was of assistance to many a student. 

The great advance that has been made in America during 
the present generation may be conceived by reflecting that 
in 1850 the library of Harvard College stood at the head of 
American collections, though it comprised but seventy-two 
thousand volumes, and that Massachusetts distanced every 
other State in the Union with but two hundred thousand 
volumes. The private libraries in the city and suburbs at the 
same date contained half as many more volumes, and Boston 
was then the best place to which a scholar could resort for 
the purpose of studying the wisdom that is contained in 
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books. It is still 
excelled by no 
other place. 

For many 
years, for more 
than twocenturies, 
indeed, Harvard 
seemed to provide 
all the collegiate 
training required by 
Boston and vicinity, and 
it was not until 1853, when 
Mr. Charles Tufts, of Medford, 
by bequest gave to the institution that now bears his 
name an estate in the town of Medford for the estab- 
lishment of a college to be under the control of the Uni- 
versalist body, that the number of colleges was increased. 
Tufts College occupies a commanding site, known now as 
College Hill, overlooking Cambridge, Arlington, Med- 
ford, Chelsea, and the country around. It has several sub- 
stantial buildings, a museum containing unique specimens, 
a library comprising some twenty thousand volumes, and a 
theological school. Its endowment is more than a million 
dollars. It has a body of learned professors, and an in- 
creasing number of students. ‘The first president of Tufts 
College was Hosea Ballou, the distinguished Universalist 
clergyman, who held office from 1854 to 1861. He was fol- 
lowed by Dr. A. A. Miner, who resigned in 1876 to take up 
the duties which he has just laid down as pastor of the prin- 
cipal church of his denomination in Boston. Dr. Miner was 
succeeded by the present incumbent, Dr. Elmer H. Capen, 
who has held the institution up to its high grade of work. 

All the strictly theological schools in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton have been founded within the present century. ‘The 
Andover Theological Seminary was founded in 1808, before 
the department of that nature was established at Harvard 
College. The Baptists came next in 1825, with the Newton 
Theological Institution ; and they were followed, in 1866, by 
the New Church Theological School, first established at 
Waltham, but now removed to Cambridge. The next year 
the Episcopal Theological School was begun in Cambridge ; 
and in 1869, Tufts College opened its Theological School. 
Reference is made elsewhere to the schools of the Metho- 
dists, in Boston, and to that of Harvard College. All of 
these institutions are well provided with facilities for their 
work and with buildings appropriate to it. The New Church 
School occupies the long-time home of Jared Sparks, the 
historian, facing the great Memorial Hall of the University ; 
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and the Episcopal School has new and attractive buildings 
on Brattle street, not far from the home of the poet Long- 
fellow. These last-mentioned buildings are noteworthy from 
the fact that the entire group was designed by the architect 
at once, on which account they possess a unity of appearance 
that is not common in such cases. ‘The chapel of the insti- 
tution is commemorated in one of the sonnets of Mr. Long- 
fellow, who often referred to the sense of repose that one 
feels in approaching the building. The present dean is the 
Rev. William Lawrence, S. T. D., son of the late Amos 
Lawrence. 

It is not a little remarkable that the name of the city 
was not given to an institution of the college grade until 
1860. In that year the Fathers of the Society of Jesus 
founded Boston College, which now occupies buildings on 
Harrison Avenue adjoining the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception. It was incorporated in 1863, with power “to 
confer such degrees as are usually conferred by colleges” in 
Massachusetts, “except medical degrees,” and was opened 
the following year. Though under the care of the Catholic 

Church, the charter provides that no discrimination shall 
,, be used against students not of that faith. The college is 

planned to give a classical course, and also “a thorough 
English education to that class of our youth who, not 
intending to follow the professions, stand in no need of clas- 
sical training.” The faculty comprises sixteen persons, 
of whom the Rev. Robert Fulton, S. J., is president, 
« first catechist, and professor of elocution. ‘The moral 
and religious part of education is considered to be of 
the utmost 
importance. 
Something 
likea quarter 
of a million 
dollars are 
invested in 
the grounds 
and build- 
ings. 
Boston University 
comes next in the 
order of time among 
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institutions of this class. It resulted from suggestions made 
by the late Mr. Lee Claflin, father of Ex-Governor William 
Claflin, and he, with Jacob Sleeper and Isaac Rich, were 
the incorporators mentioned in the charter, which became 
effective in 1869. In this college women are admitted on 
the same terms with men and in the same classes. The 
statutes provide for a group of colleges with distinct faculties 
and administration, around the College of Liberal Arts, which 
corresponds to the usual American college. So attractive has 
the college become to women that more than two hundred 
of the three hundred and twenty-six students in the College 
of Liberal Arts belong to the fair sex. Women and men are 
found in the faculty as well as in the list of students, a rather 
unusual circumstance in an Eastern college to which men are 
admitted. 

The School of Law of this college, at first under the 
administration of the late Nicholas St. John Green, and now 
under the care of Dr. Edmund H. Bennett, has always sus- 
tained a high rank, and its graduates are honored members 
of the legal profession. The other schools are those of 
theology, medicine, and the fine arts, the last-mentioned not 
having as yet been established, however. Between forty and 
fifty young women are pursuing the course in medicine. 
The University has received large bequests at various times, 
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and it is able to offer between sixty and seventy free scholar- 
ships. The president, since its opening, has been William F. 
Warren, LL. D., S. T. D. 

One of the most munificent gifts to education in the 
vicinity of Boston is that made by the late Henry F. Durant, 
who had an extensive country seat, with three hundred acres 
of land, at Wellesley, a beautiful town on the road towards 
Worcester. This estate Mr. Durant consecrated to the cause 
of the education of women. Mr. Durant had the rare oppor- 
tunity of not only laying the foundation of an institution, but 
of seeing it well under way before his death. He gave to it 
a large endowment-fund, and he erected buildings far more 
elegant and commodious than any that had ever before been 
appropriated to such a purpose. ‘The charter gives the col- 
lege, which Mr. Durant modestly named for the town in 
which it is situated, instead of for himself, the right to grant 
such degrees as are conferred by any university, college or 
seminary of learning in the commonwealth; and it is the 
intention of the trustees, as it was that of the founder, that 
the courses of instruction shall always be of the highest grade. 

Reference has been made to the beauty of the town of 
Wellesley. The grounds of the college, also, are exquisitely 
varied, affording attractive sites for the many buildings that 
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The arrangement in Cambridge was to give them instruction 
by men only, and to provide no dormitories, so that homes 
would be found, as in the case of Boston University, beyond 
the limits of the college. The Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women, as it is officially called, became known 
almost immediately as the Annex, and that nickname has 
adhered to the institution, though there has never been any 
connection with the college. The Society makes its arrange- 
ments with the instructors individually to repeat for women 
the lectures that are given in the college halls. Sixty-six 
professors are on the roll of the Annex, and there have been 
during the last year one hundred and seventy-five students, 
many of them taking courses more advanced than those of 
undergraduates. ‘These young women are allowed the free 
and constant use of the University library, and they are, of 
course, permitted to study the great collections in the Mu- 
seums of Archeology and Zodlogy, and in the newly founded 
Semitic Museum. Fay House, near the “ Washington Elm,” 
is the home of the Annex. It contains the select reference 
library and the lecture rooms. There are several labora- 
tories connected with it. 
Harvard College offers in- + 
struction in the departments of 
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have been found necessary, and making it possible to lay out 
charming walks and drives. The main building has a com- 
manding position on an elevation, at the foot of which lies 
Lake Waban, which adds to the beauty of the scene and 
affords opportunity for the students to exercise themselves in 
boating. The students are lodged in the main building, 
which accommodates more than three hundred; in Stone 
Hall, which provides for one hundred and eight, and in 
Freeman, Norumbega, the Eliot, Simpson, Wood, and Waban 
Cottages, which contain suites for small groups of those who 
desire greater quiet and retirement. The numbers have so 
much increased that nearly one hundred of the seven hun- 
dred lodge in Wellesley village. The president of Wellesley 
College (now Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer) who conducted 
its affairs during the period of its unprecedented expansion 
is wife of Professor George Herbert Palmer, of Harvard Col- 
lege. Her successor is Miss Helen Almira Shafer. All of the 
professors in Wellesley College are women, graduates of col- 
leges in America and Europe, who are accomplishing much 
to keep up the prestige of Boston as an educational centre. 
When Wellesley College was three years old, in 1878, it 
was announced that a plan had been made in Cambridge 
by which women who were able to pass the admission exam- 
inations prescribed for men who enter Harvard College would 
be allowed to take courses of instruction under the professors 
there. In Boston University women had been offered in- 
struction by both men and women; in Wellesley College they 
were then taught by women alone; in the one case they 
were lodged in families or elsewhere in the city, in the other 
they were provided with homes on the estate of the college. 


science, divinity, law, medicine, dentistry, dental science, 
veterinary science, and agriculture and horticulture, but she 
leaves for others the great work of instruction in indus- 
trial science, which is admirably accomplished in all respects: 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, chartered by 
the Legislature in 1861, and opened in 1865. This is one 
of the educational forces of which Boston is rightly proud. 
The Institute owes its existence to the late Professor William 
B. Rogers, who laid its foundation in a report entitled “ Ob- 
jects and Plan of an Institute of Technology, including a 
Society of Arts, a Museum of Arts, and a School of Industrial 
Science.” The School of Industrial Science has become the 
prominent feature in the work of the Institute. It is devoted 
to the teaching of science as applied to civil, mechanical, min- 
ing, electrical, chemical, and sanitary engineering, as well as 
to architecture, chemistry, metallurgy, physics, biology, and 
geology, though courses of a less technical nature, designed 
as a preparation for business callings, and a course prepara- 
tory to the professional study of medicine are given, and the 
corporation maintains a subsidiary school known as the 
Lowell School of Practical Design. 

The Society of Arts is in active existence. Its first meet- 
ing was convened in 1862, before the Institute opened, and 
it holds frequent meetings for the purpose of awakening 
and maintaining an interest in the practical sciences, and to 
aid in their advancement. At its meeting, inventions, dis- 
coveries, and matters of scientific interest are discussed, all 
of the papers being presented in its Proceedings, which 
are published annually. The faculty of the Institute com- 
prises more than one hundred names of men prominent in 
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their specialties, at their head being 
General Francis A. Walker, Ph.D., 
LL.D. There are about one thou- 
sand students, besides forty-eight 
on the register of the Lowell 
School. There have been seven 
hundred and fifty-seven graduates, 
most of whom hold important posi- 
tions in various parts of America. 
Women are admitted to the Insti- 
tute as well as men, and there is 
at least one woman in the list of 
instructors. 

The Manual Training School in 
Cambridge supplements the work 
of the other schools there by offer- 
ing courses in drawing, carpentry 
and joinery, iron-fitting, wood-turn- 
ing, pattern-making, casting, black- 
smithing, machine-shop work, and 
the care of engine and boiler. ~ 
These courses are planned to be 
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English High School, but pupils 
in the private schools are also 
formed into classes, and there is 
one class composed of students in Harvard College whose 
work is counted as a part of the regular college work. This 
institution is one of the many princely gifts made to his native 
city by Mr, Frederick H. Rindge, of Los Angeles, California, 
once a student of Harvard College. The school was erected 
and equipped at an expense of sixty-five thousand dollars, and 
is carried on at present at the cost of Mr. Rindge, who seeks 
to elevate the idea of labor in the minds of the young. 

It is reported that when the young lawyer, John Adams, 
married Abigail, daughter of the Reverend William Smith, in 
1794, the father of the bride preached a sermon from Luke 
vii., 33: “ John came neither eating bread nor drinking wine, 
and ye say ‘ He hath adevil.’” The profession of lawyer was 
at that time considered hardly honest, and Mr. Smith had 
reference to the ancient prejudice. It was not.until 1815 that 
the misjudgment had been so far surmounted as to admit of 
the appointment of a professor of law at Harvard College, 
though attorneys had been recognized as court officers since 
1701. ‘The Law School of the College is at present one of its 
most important branches, and there are no greater facilities 
anywhere than in Boston and Cambridge for the cultivation 
of a knowledge of the law. 

The opportunities for instruction in music are of the best in 
Boston. The science is taught in Harvard College by a pro- 
fessor of long experience and eminent qualifications, and there 
are two conservatories in the city itself. Besides these insti- 
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tutions there are the Symphony Orchestra, the Singers’ So- 
ciety, the Handel and Haydn Society, the Apollo Club, and 
many another organization, besides scores of private teachers 
of reputation who give instruction to the hundreds of pupils 
who come to the city every year to obtain their services, to 
hear the many concerts that are offered, and in other ways to 
train themselves in the art. 

The Boston Conservatory was founded in 1867, presided 
over by Julius Kichberg, who came from the Conservatoire of 
Geneva. During his long experience he has accomplished 
wonders, especially in his violin school, in which, as a critic 
of extensive acquaintance with the subject asserts, he has 
trained more real artists than any other violinist in America. 
The New England Conservatory was singularly enough es- 
tablished at the same time, in 1867, by the late Eben Tourgee, 
who came to Boston from Rhode Island. It is now under the 
charge of Mr. Carl Faelten, and occupies the great building 
on Franklin Square. There are sixteen departments, and the 
graduates are numbered by the thousand. 

For forty years music has been taught in the public schools, 
from the primary departments upwards, by rote and by note, 
and the general taste is cultivated on an extensive scale by 
thorough teachers. ‘The result of all the efforts is, in the words 
of John S. Dwight, that Boston is self-dependent for oratorio 
festivals, symphony performances, cantatas, pianists, violin, 
school, and chamber concerts — that it has its own compos- 

ers, the chief of whom is mentioned 
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as Professor Paine, of Harvard Col- 
lege, that musical criticism in the 
public press is of a high grade, and 
that there is thorough cultivation in 
the nursery, in the youngest schools, 
and from them upwards. 

Boston was not in its earlier years 
at all known as a place for the en- 
couragement of art, but it has quite 
changed its character of late years. 
Painting, architecture, and sculpture 
are cultivated with thoroughness. 
The Boston Art Club has for some 
years been a flourishing factor in this 
direction. It gained its position 
under the direction of its late pre- 
sident, Mr. Charles C. Perkins, and 
it now occupies commodious quarters 
in a building of its own, in which 
there are constant exhibitions of 
paintings and sculpture. 

The Museum of Fine Arts, too, 
has its own building, opened in 1876. 
It was founded in 1869, and has been 
the object of much careful interest 
by many citizens who placed their 
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purses at its disposal. This institution educates not only 
by its collections and by its exhibitions, but also through 
its classes of instruction, the chief of which is the school of 
drawing and painting. In this there are pupils in elemen- 
tary work, life drawing, and advanced work in painting. 
There is also a school of modeling and carving intended for 
those who desire to make a livelihood by those branches. 
The Society of Decorative Art and the Lowell Institute co- 
operate with the museum in providing opportunities for stu- 
dents, and it is said that together they offer more than can be 
obtained anywhere else in America. ‘The Society of Deco- 
rative Art has for its purpose the criticism of decorative work, 
and the putting it in the power of persons of cultivation to 
sell their productions. 

In the public schools there has been great advance in the 
matter of art instruction since 1870, at which date it was said 
to be the feeblest of all studies carried on by the city. At 
that time the legislature put upon all towns of ten thousand 
inhabitants the duty of providing instruction in industrial 
and mechanical drawing, and Boston at once took the mat- 
ter up in earnest, under the stimulus of Mr. Charles C. 
Perkins. A teacher was brought from England who was 
conversant with the advance that had been made in London 
since the establishment of the South Kensington School, and 
had been actually at work in furthering the plans that had 
been so successful there. The impulse obtained at this time 
has carried the work forward ever since. In 1873 a Normal 
Art School was 
begun at the re- 
quest of the State 
Board of Educa- 
tion, and there are 
teachers in the 


primary,grammar, 

and high schools. 

So great has the a. 
magi. 


progress been that, 
as long ago as 
1876, the French 
commissioners on 
education at the 
Centennial Exhi- —~ 
bition pronounced 
the display of 
Massachusetts to 
be the most com- 
plete of all, and de- 
clared that France 
could not preserve 
her artistic preéminence unless she should give first instruc- 
tion in drawing to the entire school population. The effect 
has been made apparent in the advance in trained eyes and 
hands shown in every manufacture in which design forms an 
essential or an important part. 

The Lowell Institute is one of the organizations that does 
a large share in the general work of cultivating the citizens 
of Boston. Lecture-going is not so popular, it is true, as 
it was once there; but the courses that are given annually 
by the most prominent specialists of the world under the 
auspices of this institution are a means of offering valuable 
information to thousands of persons young and old. The 
Lowell Institute takes its name from John Lowell, junior, 
son of the Lowell whose name is attached to a Massachu- 
setts town noted for its extensive manufactures. In 1839, 
Mr. John Lowell, who died at Bombay, established a fund 
by his will, and by a codicil made in the ancient city of 
Thebes, to be used for the purpose of providing free courses 
of lectures on specified subjects, and to be directed forever 
by some lineal descendant of the Lowell family. The In- 
stitute has no building, and is not permitted by the terms 
of the founder’s will to appropriate any of its funds to erect 
one. The bequest sustains also a “ Teachers’ School of 
Science,” and the “ Lowell School of Practical Design.” 

A few years younger is the Society for the Encouragement 
of Home Study, as it is called, which began its beneficent life 
in the old home of the historian of Spanish literature on the 
corner of Beacon and Park Streets. In 1873 Miss Anna E. 
Ticknor, daughter of the late Professor George ‘Ticknor, 
formed herself into a “society,” for the purpose of inducing 
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ladies who were unable to leave their homes to devote a por- 
tion of every day to thorough and systematic study under 
proper direction. The society is formed of Miss ‘Ticknor and 
certain ladies and gentlemen whom she has interested in her 
scheme, but its hard and constant work has always centred 
upon her, and from her home, now at 41 Marlborough Street, 
an influence radiates to almost every State and Territory of the 
Union, and it numbers hundreds of individuals, divided among 
nearly thirty sections, who are pursuing courses in English, 
French, German literature, the fine arts, sanitary science, 
botany and mineralogy, besides other branches. It is one 
of the most characteristic of all “ Boston notions,” and may 
be considered the original “ University Extension” society. 

The Old South Church, standing on the site of John Win- 
throp’s garden-plat, has of late years become the educational 
center from which much influence has been sent forth to stimu- 
late American patriotism. When the owners of that time- 
honored building found it necessary to sell it and build 
elsewhere, great efforts were made to, preserve it from Ge- 
struction, and among the ladies who were engaged in this 
movement Mrs, Augustus Hemenway was the most promi- 
nent. In 1878 Miss C. Alice Baker, of Cambridge, gave a 

: course of talks in the Old 
South on “ Early American 
Times,” which proved suc- 
cessful in attracting young 
people to the subjects treated. 
Miss Baker was followed by 
Mr. John Fiske, the eminent 
lecturer, with a course on 
“The Discovery and Early 
Colonization of America,” 
» and since 1883 the courses 
*“ have been regular. “ Old 
South Leaflets” are prepared 
and given to the 
young people who 
attend these lec- 
tures, and they 
make the influence 
more permanent. 
w7~ Courses of the 
same kind are now 
sustained in other 
places, especially 

in the West. 

The public 
schoolsystem isthe 
great factor in the 

general expansion of knowledge and in training the mass of 
the citizensof Boston. We already know something of its begin- 
ning and growth. From the single school that sufficed in the 
time of Winthrop, it has developed until there are now 1 Nor- 
mal School, 2 Latin Schools, 8 High Schools, 55 Grammar 
Schools, 476 Primary Schools, 25 Kindergartens, 1 School 
for the Deaf, 17 Evening Schools, 5 Evening Drawing 
Schools, 1 school on Spectacle Island in the harbor, 1 
Manual Training School, and 6 Schools of Cookery. There 
are 72,000 children in the city of the school ages, of whom 
the remarkable number of 69,000 are found in the schools 
provided for them. These require the services of 1544 teach- 
ers, who were in 1890 paid $1,000,370. The other expenses 
of the schools brought the total sum up to $1,712,000 in 
1890, an average cost of $24.46 for each pupil. 

Few cities are so favorably situated as Boston is for the estab- 
lishment of private schools. The ancient university has always 
given a standard toward which lower schools were tempted to 
reach, and the public schools have roused emulation by pre- 
senting another which the private schools have felt it desira- 
ble to surpass. Prominent among these institutions are the 
Roxbury Latin School, and the academies for girls at Brad- 
ford and Andover, all of which are under control of boards 
of trustees. The Roxbury Latin School, which dates from 
1645, when it was founded by the Apostle to the Indians, 
John Eliot, was so well endowed that it is at present able to 
pay its master a larger salary than is received by any public 
teacher in Boston. It is second to none as a fitting-school 
for college. Bradford Academy, founded in 1804, is the 
oldest institution of its kind in America. Its work is the 
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education of girls, but it does not fit them for college, its 
course being intended to be complete in itself. It has sent 
out hundreds of highly educated graduates. Abbot Acad- 
emy, at Andover, also for girls, has a similar high record. 
It was founded in 1829. 

Another institution of prominence is Lasell Seminary, estab- 
lished in 1851, a few miles from Boston, at Auburndale, a 
part of the City of Newton, by the late Professor Edward 
Lasell, of Williams College, for the education of girls and 
young women. It has pursued its useful career ever since 
its foundation, but of late years under the direction of Charles 
C. Bragdon, A. M., its present principal, it has greatly im- 
proved, both in the extent of its buildings, the beauty of its 
grounds, and in all the appliances and apparatus of utility in 
school life. The board of visitors includes representatives 
from all of the New England Conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who support the large faculty in carrying 
on the work, but the institution is undenominational in its 
influence. 

A list of the establishments not incorporated would exhaust 
our space as well as the time of our readers. It must suffice 
to say that, excepting the business quarters, they abound in 
almost every street of Boston, and are found in every suburb. 
Some are for boys, and fit them carefully for college in large 
numbers ; others are for both boys and girls ; and many more 
are for girls alone. In these times when girls go to college 
almost as commonly as boys do, all private schools that 
desire to be placed in the front rank must be able to prepare 
their pupils for the admission examinations. It is by no 
means requisite that all girls should go to college, nor even 
that they should pass through the preparatory course, but 
certainly all girls’ schools must be able to fit them for the 
entrance examinations. 

A very large proportion of the private schools for girls in 
the vicinity of Boston are provided with conveniences for 
caring for girls who are attracted from distant parts of the 
country, and even from foreign lands, by the opportunities 
afforded there for education. These are numbered by the 
hundred, if not by the thousand, and through them the 
influence of Boston as an educational centre is greatly 
increased and extended. It is only necessary to glance at 
the advertising columns of our family papers and magazines 
to be struck with the numerical importance of the institutions 
for the private instruction of boys and girls in the vicinity of 
Boston, but if one could make a list of the greater number 
of those schools which never advertise, the impression would 
be still more emphasized. To study, to teach, these are duties, 
or pleasures, which every young man and young woman in 
Boston is familiar with, and private schools are considered 
the most desirable fields for the exercise of their faculties in 
this way. 

As private schools often prove the pioneersin advancing edu- 
cation, so private enterprise is of the greatest advantage to 


public instruction. This is shown in Boston by two notable 
examples. For some years Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, daughter 
of the late Professor Louis Agassiz, of Cambridge, sustained 
a number of Kindergartens in different parts of Boston and 
Cambridge for the purpose of proving to the public the desir- 
ability of providing that sort of instruction. Her success was 
so marked that the whole enterprise was eventually taken up 
by the two cities. Mrs. Shaw then added to her munificence 
by providing a trained teacher in kindergarten methods for 
the Normal School in Boston. 

In like manner, Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, who had before 
been a helper in the cause of public instruction in other ways, 
and wassupporting the Old South courses, began to train teach- 
ers in the system of gymnastics known as the “ Lingg” or 
“‘ Swedish ” system, and, after she had demonstrated the ad- 
vantages that it promised, the school committee ordered its 
adoption for the public schools. This was in 1890. Before 
the close of that year Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, was called to be Director of Physical Training 
for all the schools, and he entered upon the performance of his. 
duties in January, 1891. 

The Boston public schools have long been considered models. 
for the imitation of other towns, and though they may be be- 
hind some systems in certain particulars, it is undoubted that 
they are eminently progressive in many ways. ‘The present 
Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Edwin P. Seaver, has brought 
out this truth by comparing a set of examination-papers writ- 
ten in 1845 by grammar-school candidates for diplomas, with 
a similar set written in 1885. ‘The comparison shows great 
advance in methods as well as in results. ‘The “ former times ” 
were certainly not better than the present in the Boston schools.. 
Spelling is, for example, now regarded not as an end in itself, 
but as a means to a more valuable end, and is not taught for 
the purpose of enabling the pupils to spell orally long columns. 
of difficult words, which they may never see again in after 
life, but rather to establish a habit of writing correctly those 
words which they are daily called upon to use. Grammar, 
also, is not now taught so much to fit the pupil to pick an au- 
thor’s language to pieces and range the words properly in ac- 
cordance with artificial rules of syntax, as to make it possible 
for him to put his own words together in such a way as to ex- 
press ideas so that they may be comprehended by a reader. 
The present methods are shown by this comparison to be much 
superior to those used when the grandfathers were in school. 
The supervisors of the Boston schools, in their latest report, 
state the object of the schools in these words: “To train 
pupils to use their mother-tongue with a fair degree of skilb 
and correctness must always be the chief aim of teachers in 
any grade of the public schools.” Simple as this seems, it is a 
high aim, and one that few schools really succeed in reaching. 

The Secretary of the State Board of Education said not 
long ago: “The schools are severely criticised. Almost every 
month there may be found in the public journals labored arti- 
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cles written to show that the public schools are destroying the 
health of the young children who attend them, that they are 
crowding into the learners’ minds an indigestible mass of use- 
less knowledge, and that they stimulate the intellectual facul- 
ties to an unnatural activity, while the moral nature is left to 
grow wild in all its inherited tendencies to evil”; but he en- 
courages himself by remembering that the public schools have 
given to the State an intelligent and virtuous people. The 
criticism that is generously lavished upon the public schools 
tends to improve them, for it keeps the school boards informed 
of the mind of the people, and shows them that the people 
are alert and jealous of everything that affects their children’s 
progress. 

The criticism that has just been mentioned is an evidence 
of the independence for which Boston has been known ever 
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since John Winthrop’s day, an independence upon which all 
its educational progress has depended. It is this that has 
made Boston a centre of intellectual activity in every branch 
of human thought, and it is this rather than the long list of 
educational institutions that we have now contemplated that 
constitutes it an educational centre. It is popular to be in- 
tellectually active in Boston. Every line of investigation 
finds there its devoted adherents. No matter what subject is 
broached in the public prints, remote as it may be from pres- 
ent thought or actual conditions, there will be found some 
secluded scholar who has devoted time and thought to it, 
and he will be pretty sure to present himself with the fruits 
of his investigations, which, it must be said, will be gladly 
added to the common stock. 

An example of this alertness of the community is shown in 
the facts connected with the introduction of the so-called 
“Quincy Method” into the Boston schools. It is at about 
1876 that the old town of Quincy decided to renounce some 
of its worn-out ways, and to return to others that had been 
advocated by Comenius at the time that Boston was founded, 
and by Mulcaster a hundred years earlier. Quincy immedi- 
ately became a point of interest to all teachers, and for sev- 
eral years there was an active discussion of the “ innovations,” 
as they were called. Out of the sharp criticism there came 
improvement, and now the methods that were then under fire 
are recognized as superior, not only in Boston, but all over 
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the country. Pupils are no longer compelled to learn by rote 
things that they do not understand, nor to store their minds 
with an undigested mass of useless knowledge; text-books 
have been changed; and teachers have been obliged to un- 
derstand their subjects themselves, as well as to show training 
in the science of imparting knowledge. 

The public schools do not, from the nature of things, mark 
the highest progress in their peculiar sphere, for they are 
established by the votes of majorities. They rather show the 
average educational aspirations of a community. We may 
therefore argue that where the public schools are in so ad- 
vanced a condition as they are in Boston, a very high intel- 
lectual level has been reached, and that with the advantage 
thus secured an intense influence must be sent forth. 

In treating the subject of collegiate education not long 
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ago, a thoughtful writer said: “ The chief advantage of any 
university is not the knowledge which is acquired there, 
valuable as that may be. Its main advantages are the living 
for years where the chief interest is not the making of money, 
but the consideration of truth, in whatever form; the 
measuring of self by a large company of those of our own 
age; the broadening and freeing of thought by association 
with those whose training and influences have been different 
from our own; and last, but not least, the daily contact with 
men of large calibre and long experience.” 

These expressions are pertinent to the consideration of 
Boston as an educational centre. Its greatest advantages do 
not arise from its manifold institutions in which knowledge 
may be acquired, grand as they are, but from the opportunity 
which it affords for mingling constantly with so many men 
and women whose daily occupation is not the making of 
money, but the consideration of truth in some form. ‘There 
are money-makers in Boston,—- noble men, who have built 
up a commercial character that has made itself known in all 
parts of the globe,— but even they are found to partake of 
the universal thirst for cultivation, and to share the intel- 
lectual activity that surrounds them. 

An educational centre like Boston is not a bureau, but a 
living body, a complex result of life. Its influence has been 
as enduring as it is far-reaching and stimulating to high 
achievement. 
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ASELL SEMINARY has its own 
conception of what educated 
womanhood means. It is not 
a college for men on a small 
scale, nor a finishing school for 
girls on a great scale; it does 

not, in imitation of the former, seek to give its 
young women an exhaustive course in branches 
utterly removed from the life and thought of 
the women of to-day, nor, like the latter, does 
it aim merely at society accomplishments. Like 
the finishing school, it recognizes that the capa- 
city and taste for art and music are as important 
parts of a woman’s culture as are the capacity 
and taste for science or mathematics; but, 
unlike the finishing school, it aims to conduct 
its young women through a systematic course 
of study in the best that has been thought and 
said upon all the subjects which are of interest 
to serious and high-minded womanhood. 

Lasell Seminary is situated in Auburndale, 
Mass., one of the prettiest of the suburbs of 
Boston. ‘The fact that the city is within rod 
reach adds very greatly to the advantages whic 
it can give in the study of art and music, as well 
as in illustration of science and history. The 
city is but ten miles distant, and the fact that 
the young women have their homes in a beau- 
tiful country town, instead of a city boarding- 
house, is of an importance which those can 
appreciate who know what kind of a place a 
city boarding-house is for young women. The 
seminary building is situated upon high ground, 
commanding a charming prospect in almost 
mig 4 direction. The building is a large, pleas- 
ant, homelike structure, so arranged that every 
room shall have some sunlight in the course of 
the day, and every provision is made for its 
thorough healthfulness. It has frequently hap- 
pened that the hundred and more young women 
generally in attendance have passed through 
the entire year without a single case of sickness. 

There is a preparatory class, to which girls 
of fifteen or thereabouts may be admitted who 
have done thorough work in the grammar 
school branches, and are ready to begin Czesar 
in Latin. For admission to the freshman class 
the requirements are those common in boys’ 
colleges, except in the classics, where no Greek, 
and but four books of Cesar, are required. 
Those who are prepared in everything except 
Latin are permitted to make up this deficiency 
in a special sub-freshman class doing double 
work on the Latin. Upon admission there is a 
wide range of studies to be chosen from, but 
no student is allowed to take more than two 
elective courses at one time. Principal Brag- 
don does not believe that young women should 
do so much more work in a given time than 
young men, and insists that it is a mistake for 
them to carry on all the branches pursued in 
boys’ colleges, with music and painting in ad- 
dition. If a young woman wishes to study 
extra branches, she must give up extra time 
and not extra strength. 

As we have before indicated, there is at Lasell 
more of a desire that the students shall be in- 
telligent than that they shall be learned, and 
that they shall have a taste for reading rather 
than a knowledge of —— in which they 
can never hope to read. In regard to literature 
the school aims to be anything but a fmishing 
school. Its chief object is to implant literar 
taste, so that the young women in after life will 
carry on with pleasure the work which has 
been begun. A critical study of the best works 
of English and American literature extends 
through the junior and senior years. Accom- 
panying the regular courses there is a special 
study of Shakspere, under the direction of the 
chief of American Shaksperian scholars, Mr. 
William J. Rolfe. 

In history the instruction is conceived on a 
similar plan. The common method of con- 
densing and epitomizing, which so often leads 
to disgust with the branch, is abandoned, and 
the scholars are first taught the great signifi- 
cant events in history, and are then given 
courses in reading in authors who have made 
history interesting and philosophical. 

The history and literature of the Bible are 
now included in this regular week-day study, 
instead of being an hour’s Sunday pastime, and 
all the latest methods of research and critical 
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examination-are applied to this most important 
work. 





In the natural sciences the school is equipped 
with the necessary apparatus, museums, etc., for 
the illustration of all the branches presented. 
The laboratory is completely furnished for per- 
sonal work, and pupils are working there «// 
the time in working hours. 

In art and in music the school has facili- 
ties which attract a great many special students. 
One of the graduates of the school, Miss Eliza- 
beth Gardner, has the honor of being the only 
American young woman ever awarded the 
much-coveted medal at the Paris Salon. The 
art gallery of the school is well furnished with 
paintings by distinguished American and for- 
eign artists. 

But it must not be inferred that the prac- 
tical side of lifeis ignored at Lasell. Nowhere 
has the school been more advanced or more 
successful than in the practical side of a well- 
rounded culture. Lasell is said to have been 
the first school of its grade in the United States 
to give its ~~ in successful combination with 
a thorough course of study, instruction in cook- 
ing and other domestic arts. It is the only 
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school (not industrial) in which there is a lec- 
ture room and practice kitchen expressly fi.ted 
for this work. The instructors are of the 
highest reputation in house-keeping accom- 
plishments. The work is graded for a three 
years’ course, and proficiency is required for 
advancement, just as in other branches of the 
school work. The instruction for the first 
two years is by demonstration lectures. In 
the third year the pupil does the work. The 
entire course is free. The only plausible ob- 
jection which has ever been found to such a 
course is that it would be pursued at home; 
but this argument is something like the argu- 
ment that there is no use in young men study- 
ing history or philosophy in colleges because 
these branches can be read at home. Asa 
general rule they will not be. The fact that 
the young women are trained to handiwork at 
the same time as at head-work broadens their 
education, their tastes, and their sympathies, 
and teaches them to do the ordinary work of 
life intelligently, and not as dull routine. Of 
the success of the course in dressmaking, a 
man is naturally incompetent to speak, but the 
description of Jennie June, in the New York 
Sun, indicates how thoroughly satisfactory it 
has been. A course of lessons in the cutting 
and making of clothing, including practical 
millinery by an expert, resulted in the turning 
out of many pretty bonnets and dresses for 
school wear, and in the acquisition of a sufficient 
amount of practical knowledge and true prin- 
ciple upon which to base action, to serve any 
woman who has sense enough to apply them, 
the object not being to make milliners and 
dressmakers, but to furnish an insight into the 
best methods and save the waste occasioned by 
ignorance. Still, some of our pupils do for 
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many years cut and make their own and rela- 
tives’ dresses, and have a resource 77 case of 
ned of self-supfort. 

A new departure, a few years ago, was in 
lectures upon the principles of common law, 
and of late these have been given by a woman 
lawyer, emphasizing especially the peculiarities 
of the law as applied to women. Lasell was the 
pionecr also in lectures upon home sanitation. 
These lectures include ventilation, light, drain- 
age, furnishing, and the general habits of family 
life. The curriculum is full of minor courses 
which enable the young women to become help- 
ful, and, if necessary, to make an independent 
living. A course in bookkeeping, as extended 
as that in any commercial college, is given, and 
several graduates from this department, who 
never expected to be called upon to make use 
of their training, are satisfactorily filling good 
positions as bookkeepers and accountants. A 
similar independence will soon be possible for 
the young women who pursue the newly intro- 
duced courses in phonography and telegraphy. 

There is still another feature of the course at 
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Lasell, which deserves to be given especial prom- 
inence. It is physical culture. Ample time 
and ample room are given for all forms of out- 
door sport, including boating on the Charles 
River, which is free to all the pupils. For in- 
door exercise it is convenient to mention first 
the natatorium. A large, well-planned swim- 
ming tank is kept supplied with fresh warm 
water. This, with a competent resident teacher, 
permits all who will to learn this most desir- 
able art, and to enjoy its practice. 

The classes are constantly supervised by 2 
lady graduate who was instructed in gymnastics 
by Dr. Sargent, of Harvard, who constantly 
tests all the young women as regards their 
strength in every direction, tells them how to 
develop those parts which are the weakest, and 
teaches them the exercises which will result in 
that condition of health and that physical poise 
and grace of movement which constitutes so 
large an element of the best social success. 
While in training, and indeed while not in 
training, the girls are required to wear gar- 
ments which permit the full and natural devel- 
opment of a strong physical womanhood. 

Three years ago companies were formed for 
military drill, and a skilled military officer put 
in command. By wise management this exer- 
cise has proved attractive and beneficial, giving 
erect figures, graceful carriage, and a habit of 
attention and prompt obedience. 

The pupils are not required to pass regular 
or Prac s,s examinations, nor to recite in 
public on any occasion. The whole plan shows 
intelligent and fearless consideration of the ser- 
ious problems of the education of girls. The 
overflowing patronage proves the estimate of 
thoughtful parents of their solution at Lasell. 

* *% 
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Andover as a Literary and 
Educational Centre. 
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AF Andover, it may be well said 







that from the beginning it has 
been a literary and educational 
centre. Its first minister was 
its first teacher, and as he was 
an admirer of the genius of Anne Bradstreet, 
as well as her brother-in-law, was presumably 
a man of taste and culture. 

Anne Bradstreet herself not only wrote 
verses, and read the eight hundred books she 
had brought —.. Sa 
from England, 
but four 
sons to Harvard 


sent 


College, and in- 
duced the town | 
to help out the ; 
infant univer- | ‘ 
sity by liberal } 
of 5.4 
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donations 





wheat and corn. 
Francis Dane, $F 


the second min- 


ister, was the 
second teacher, 
and when, in 
1704, Anne Brad- 
street’s grand- 
Dudley 


Bradstreet, 


son, 


taughtthe gram- 
school of 
not 
only Rowleybut 


mar 
Andover, 
Haverhill sent 
pupils because 
“it was a place 
of health 
sound 


and 
learn- 
ing.”’ Of forty- 
five masters of 
the town schools before 1792, all but five were 
Harvard gradua‘es. 

Previous, however, to 1792, a powerful im- 
pulse had been given the intellectual force of An- 
dover, for Phillips Academy had been founded. 

Opened in 1778, it was not incorporated 
until October 4, 1780, and this date making 
it the first incorporated academy in the com- 
monwealth was the last of the old régime. 

Its founder, Judge (later Lieutenant-Gov- 
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ernor) Phillips, lamenting the indifference of 
the times toward education, and penetrated 
with the conviction that the future of the 
country depended upon intelligence, sacrificed 
present ease and prospective wealth that young 
men might be made pious, virtuous, masters of 
English, Greek, Latin, music, and the art of 
speaking; might learn mathematics, and— 
here is the germ of immortality in the scheme 
— “such others of the arts, sciences, and lan- 
guages as opportunity or ability may admit.” 

From the start it was a marked success. 
The scholarship of its principals, the reputa- 
tion of Judge Phillips, the fame of Andover 
drew students from all sections of the country, 














PHILLIPS ACADEMY. 
and houses are still standing where were 
boarded Washingtons and Lees, Pinckneys, 
Lowells, and Quincys. 
The original gift, royal in extent, of two 
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hundred acres of land on Andover Hill has 
never been alienated, the moneys of the founders 
have multiplied manyfold, and the slender fac- 
ulty of a century ago has grown into a corps 
of instructors of signal ability. 

Two remarkably successful periods have 
marked the life of Phillips Academy, the first 
between 1837-1871, under the charge of Dr. S. 
H. Taylor, and the second from 1873 to the 
present date, Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft being the 
efficient principal. 

Hundreds of men testify that under Dr. Tay- 
lor at Phillips Academy they learned the accu- 
racy, thoroughness, and self-government which 
make success possible. 
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When Dr. Bancroft came to the academy in 
1873 it was a transition period. The new edu- 
cation had come in, and the colleges demanded 
more and better preparatory work. 

With an able and a permanent faculty, the 
coéperation of the alumni, large additions to the 
funds, new buildings, and “a constant endeavor 
to make the educational training at Andover 
count at the vital point of preparation for the 
new college life, with its new requirements and 
all its new responsibilities,” the school has 
grown in numbers, influence, and repute, until 
by its very prosperity it is compelled to appeal 
again to public generosity and private benevo- 
lence; and it is gratifying to know that much 
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interest is felt throughout the entire country in 
efforts for its reinforcement in every direction. 

Twenty-eight years after the incorporation 
of Phillips Academy, Andover Theological 
Seminary was dedicated. It is not only by in- 
corporation and official management one of its 
departments, but also by growth from the 
original intention of Judge Phillips. 
ion was made in the constitution of the acad- 


Provis- 


emy for the instruction of divinity students, but 
when the demand for ministers grew larger the 
Rey. Mr. French, of Andover, is said to have 
conceived of a school for their especial training, 
and Dr. Pearson, the first principal of Phillips 
Academy, to have assisted him in carrying out 
the plan. 
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The name of Mrs. Phoebe Foxcroft Phil- 
lips, widow of Lieutenant-Governor Phillips, 
heads the list of “ original founders,’ and 
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the liberality and 
promptness of her 
ift secured its es- 
ablishment. 

it was fhe first 
theological seminary 
in the United States ; 
and not only created 
a revolution in the 
method of ministe- 
rial instruction, but 
the prototype 
of hundreds of simi- 
lar institutions, and 
probably leads every 
other in the extent of 
territory over which, 
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was 





and in the number 
of nations among 
which, its graduates 
taught and 
preached. The 
cele- 


have 


of 


men 


number 
brated who 
have 
been connected with 
be now 
but 
Pearson, Stuart, 
Woods, Porter, Grif- 
fin, and the two ABBOT 
Edwardses in earlier days, Shedd, Park, 
Phelps, Smyth, Harris, and Tucker in the 
present, are only a few froma list unequaled in 


as professors 


it cannot 
enumerated ; 


power and unsurpassed in theological fame. 
Samuel Phillips founded Phillips Academy ; 
and his wife Phoebe Foxcroft Phillips, with 
her son, and her son’s kinsman, Samuel Abbot, 
founded Andover Theological Seminary. 


of 


FTER a period twenty-one 
years another woman, kin by 
blood to Samuel Phillips, and 
kin by benevolence to Phoebe 
Foxcroft Phillips, called into 


being a third institution no less important, no 





less fruitful than its predecessors. 

Her name was Sarah Abbot, and her insti- 
tution, Abbot Academy, was the first academy 
in the country incorporated for the education 
exclusively of girls. 

Abbot Academy opened May 6, 1829, and 
during its existence of little more than half a 
century has received over three thousand pupils. 

Its standard of intellectual attainment has al- 
ways been high, but its standard of moral and 
spiritual character has if possible been higher. 

For thirty years Miss Philena McKeen has 
been its energetic, wise, and devoted head, and 
even to-day, when colleges for women are in 
the front, it offers liberal training, accurate 
scholarship, and large acquaintance with science, 
literature, music, and art. 

The three learned institutions have made 
Andover a delightful situation for such a school 
for young women as Abbot Academy. Society 
is refined, cultivated, and remarkably broad in 
range, for it is made up of people drawn thither 
through sympathy with the spirit of the place. 

A town where such women as Anne Brad- 
Street, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps have lived acquires a world-wide 
celebrity and becomes cosmopolitan. 

In addition, the healthful air of the upland 
plateau upon which Andover is situated, the 
beauty of its landscape, of its woods, streams, 
and flowers, commends it to all who regard 
simplicity and retirement. 


HALL. 


A Family Pafer 


GENERAL VIEW OF ABBOT ACADEMY. 


So it is no wonder that Abbot Academy, 
even in its earliest days, drew its pupils largely 
from abroad. 

Its funds being its own earnings and its 
charges never extravagant, it suffered for many 
years because it had no boarding-house. In 
1855, by the generosity of friends, a commo- 
dious house was buil'. It was called Smith 
Hall, and was the cherished home of the larger 
number of Abbot Academy students until last 
September. Then it became the residence of 
those who, studying the French language, find 
itan advantage tolive by themselves with their 
teacher. The English students at that time re- 
moved into a new and elegant building made 
possible by the large gift of Mr. W. F. Draper 
and the supplementary contributions of hosts 
of others. 


RAPER Hall (as it is named), 
whose beauty of exterior is 
only equaled by its interior con- 
venience, is of acomposite char- 





acter suggesting medieval do- 

mestic buildings, and is a fit companion to 
the beautiful chapel of the Theological Semi- 
nary and the more recent erections of Phillips 
Academy. 

Charming drawing-rooms, studios for art, and 
a whole suite for music, library, reading, and 
dining-rooms, spacious vestibules and corridors, 
are all pro- 
vided with the 
conveniences 
and luxuries 
made impera- 
tive by mod- 
ern science. 

But the dis- 
tinctive _ fea- 
ture of Draper 
Hallis its man- 
ner of lodging 
its occupants. 
One room to 
one pupil is 


the generous 


| 














DRAPER HALL, 

allotment. Friends may turn a suite into parlor 
and bedroom, but that most disagreeable ne- 
cessity of an old-fashioned boarding-school, 
compulsory companionship, is entirely avoided. 
The libraries, art collections, and scientific ap- 
paratus of each of the Andover institutions are 
freely used by the others, while their combined 
numbers make it possible to command the 
services 9f the most distinguished lecturers and 
musicians. 


LIBRARY OF DRAPER HALL, 

Above all, the atmosphere of Andover is that 
of study, and its environment that wealth of 
culture, that assurance of the value of know- 
ledge, which results from the presence and long 
existence of such a trio as Phillips Academy, 
Andover Theological Seminary, and Abbot 


Academy. 
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New England Conservatory of Music. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Founded by Dr. E. Tourjee in 1869.” 


Incorporated 1870. 


CARL FAELTEN, Dozvector. 


RICHARD H. DANA, President, 
HENRY L. HIGGINSON, Secretary, 


S. LOTHROP THORNDIKE, Treasurer, 
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— > New ey land 
Ss" > ComseRVATORY OF Music 
Franklin Square Bostop 


Of the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees. 


America’s largest and best equipped School of 
Music, together with Schools of Elocution, Lan- 
guages, Literature and Fine Arts, and a comfort. 
able home for lady pupils, all under one roof. 


[A] 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 
CARL FAELTEN, 

Director. 


J. C. D. PARKER, 
Class Inspector, 


| Thorough instruction for pupils of any grade 
ws in Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Double 
Bass, Flute and all other Orchestral Instruments; 
in Voice Building and Art of Singing, Solfeggio 
and Music in Public Schools, in Theory, Har- 
mony, Counterpoint and Composition. To the 
present musical Faculty of forty-two teachers 
will be added next September for the Piano De- 
partment Signor Ferruccio Busoni of Moscow, 
Russia; Mr. Charles Stasny of Frankfort, Ger- 
{ many, and Miss Estelle T. Andrews of Wellesley 
College, Mass., and for Harmony, Composition, 
etc., Mr. Templeton Strong of New York, the 
renowned composer. 


Hand Culture. A special course in Hand 
Culture has been arranged, to train the hands 
and fingers for greater facility in playing. 


DEPARTMENTS OF OTHER BRANCHES. 


Elocution and Oratory. Systematic course in Elocution, 
Dramatic Action and Oratory under the direction of Prof. 
S. R. Kelley, Principal. 


Languages. Thorough instruction in Modern Languages. 


Fine Arts. Instruction in Drawing, Painting, Modeling and 
Decorative Art under Messrs. W. A. J. Claus, James M. 
Stone and C. E. Dallin. 


Piano and Organ Tuning. A full course of practical instruction 
in all branches under the supervision of Mr. Frank W. Hale. 


Physical Culture. Practice lessons in Physical Culture are 
given. Normal courses are also arranged, for the instruction 
of those desiring to become teachers in this branch. 


Collateral Advantages. Concerts, Recitalsand Lectures. Thirty 
concerts given by members of the Faculty, and semi-weekly 
pupils’ recitals free to students and their friends. Also 
Orchestral class free to pupils. Occasional free recitals by 
eminent visitors to the Institution. Lectures semi-weekly 
during the school year by Louis C. Elson, and frequent lec- 
tures and addresses on musical and other subjects by other 
prominent persons. 


[C] 
HOME DEPARTMENT. 


A comfortable Home for lady students under direct supervision 
of Mrs. Alice E. Adams, Preceptress. Daily Chapel service con- 
ducted by prominent Boston clergymen. This feature was 
inaugurated by Dr. Philip S. Moxom, in the spring of 1891, and 
he was followed by Dr. Wm. E. Griffis, Rev. Leighton Parks, 
R. B. Tobey, Dr. A. J. Gordon, and others have since assisted in 
this service. 


Gentlemen students will find comfortable rooms and board at 
from $5.50 per week upwards near the Conservatory. — 

Tuition, beginners, $10 to $35 ; advanced students, $25 to $60 
per term of ten weeks. Board and Room, $5 to $7.50 per week. 

New school year consisting of 41 weeks begins Sept. oth, 1891. 

For illustrated Calendar and full information, also special 
Calendars of College of Oratory and School of Fine Arts, address, 


LUTHER S. ANDERSON, Business Manager, 


Franklin Square Boston, Mass. 





